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Arr. 1.—Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne de la Maison de Valois, 
1364—1477. Par M. De Barante, Pair de France, Qua- 
triéme Edition, 12 vols, 1826. 

HE literature of France, more than that of any other nation, 

abounded, in the last century, with historical works of various 
degrees of merit, fromthe humble and indiscriminating compilation, 
to undertakings of the most elaborate and arduous research. 

There is scarcely any part of the world of which a French history 

may not be found composed in that age,—the form and number 

of such books seeming to indicate a greater desire and more 
general diffusion of such knowledge than would appear to exist in 
that country at this time, were travellers to form an opinion from 
what they find in the shops of the provincial booksellers. But it 
is to be observed that French books obtained a considerable vent 
in other parts of Europe, indeed wherever there were readers, 

In England, we had few such works, because there was the 

Universal History, the most extensive undertaking that had ever 

then been »\ on foot as a bookseller’s speculation, and still, in point 

of execution, (though we live in an age of Cyclopedias,) by far the 
most respectable, But its appalling bulk impeded its circulation, 
and had made it always regarded as a work rather to be consulted 
than perused. The French took the field in light duodecimos ;“and 
if, in the greater part of them, the spirit is wanting which arises 

from the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, no where could 

a general acquaintance with the outlines and outstanding faets of 

history be acquired at so easy a cost of time. 

Since the revolution, or rather since the re-establishment of 
the Bourbons, a great impulse has been given to this department 
of French literature, and the effect of the revolution is percep- 
tible in it. Works of such pith and moment as some of those 
which appeared in the preceding age have not, indeed, as yet 
been attempted ; but the race of living writers have applied them- 
selves with great diligence and success to elucidate their own 
history, and that of this nation, with which, to the misfortune and 
severe cost of both, it has so often been inseparably connected. 
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The great collection of their Mémoires particuliers relatifs 4 
U Histoire de France (which, when published just before the 
revolution, purported to be printed at London) has been care- 
fully re-edited with large and important additions ; a second series, 
relating to later times, is in course of publication ; and a third, 
which will comprise the dreadful records of the Revolution. And 
a general collection of translated English memoirs has been com- 
menced, and is in a fair way of being completed, before any 
collective body of the precious Signals has been undertaken 
here. Good use, too, has already been made of the excellent ma- 
terials which have thus been rendered easily accessible. MM. 
Villemain, Guizot and Mazures have treated with great ability 
that most important age of English history which began with the 
accession of the house of Stuart, and ends with its expulsion. 
The feeling with which an Englishman approaches that subject is 
not, of course, neither ought it to be, found in these foreign 
writers ; but it would have been well if some of our contempo- 
rary countrymen had learnt from them to treat it, we will not 
say with an equal impartiality, but with moderation and temper 
and good faith. 

These writers, and M. Thierry also, in his History of the 
Norman Conquest, have written in the spirit of the age, systema- 
tizing and generalizing, and regarding the operation of general 
causes far more than the influence which individuals of com- 
manding character exercise in directing and controlling the course 
of events. M. de Barante, in the work before us, has pursued a 
different course, and is as much opposed, in this respect, to the 
philosophizing historians, as he is to those who fill their pages 
with discussions of doubtful or disputed points ; against whose 
method he declares in his motto, ‘ Scribitur ad narrandum, non 
ad probandum.’ it is generally admitted, he says, that the his- 
toridns of his country have not rendered their compilations sufli- 
ciently attractive ; whereas the contemporary materials which they 
have followed carry with them a charm, of which all readers are 
sensible. In these documents the national character predomi- 
nates ; the writers, with a felicitous and shrewd naivety which 
is peculiarly their own, conveying, in the very manner of their 
narration, a sense of the feeling wherewith they regarded them- 
selves as superior to the transactions that they record, contented 
to amuse themselves with the course of events which they had 
witnessed. The whole of French literature, he observes, from 
the Fabliaux and Chronicles down to La Fontaine and Hamil- 
ton, is marked with this stamp,—French narrative endeavouring 
always to present a dramatic picture to the imagination, delighting 
in life and movement, leaving the reader to form his own infer- 
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ences, and approve or condemn at will, and uniting a sort of gentle 
irony with a spirit of impartial benevolence. M. de Barante 
contrasts this with the character of the English historical me- 
moirs which have recently been published in France: there, he 
says, you are struck with the want of movement in the recital; 
there, he says, you remark, more than any thing, the single and 
earnest intention of the writer to give weight to his opinions with- 
out displaying himself; to establish his reasoning dispassionately ; 
and to give authority to his judgment by relating the march of 
events rather than the actions of individuals. It seems as if he 
wished to decide with all the coldness of posterity, as if he were 
apprehensive that that liveliness of imagination which paints 
every thing, should be imputed in him to indifference, and give 
occasion to suspect some uncertainty in his convictions.—The 
contrast, however, is not founded wholly upon national character, 
nor would it have appeared so striking if he had compared the 
English memoirs with those of the French revolution ; for with 
these it is that they may fitly be compared ; not with the earlier 
writers, who wrote under no influence of passion or strong interest 
in the events which they were relating, and the cause which they 
had espoused. 

But with such excellent materials for national history, he ob- 
serves, that the French have hitherto failed in making the right 
use of them. Some have written in a spirit of servility which 
has degraded them into official historiographers ; others, of a later 
age, giving way to an opposite predilection, have fallen into a sati- 
rical and declamatory tone, dealing perpetually in allusions, ren- 
dering history the depository of their actual dislikes, and, in their 
relations of the past, manifesting a bitterness which regarded the 
present times. Censuring, then, those who would make history 
serve directly for political instruction, by applying its examples to 
support any particular system of opinions, he says that we require 
from it only its facts ; that we desire to regard the past, as we see 
the present, in its details, in its movements; that these carry 
with them those lessons which every one may deduce for 
himself; that nothing is so impartial as the imagination, and 
that upon this plan he has proceeded in the present work. Ac- 
cordingly, he has not been afraid of wearying his readers, even 
in an age when readers are so little favourable to long works, by 
treating, in twelve volumes, of a dynasty which lasted only for four 
reigns, and comprised a period of 113 years (1364—1477.) 
The event has amply justified his expectations, for few works 
have been sc eminently successful. Some sacrifices have been 
made for the sake of obtaining this popular reception. That 
light and fashionable readers might not be deterred by any ap- 
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pearance of erudition, the text is unaccompanied with notes or 
illustrations of any kind ; the authorities are merely indicated 
at the bottom of the page, but without any reference by which 
the corresponding passage may be found. A few pages comprise 
all the preliminary information which he has thought necessary, 
and there is nothing retrospective throughout the work. He tells 
his story circumstantially, livelily, faithfully, investigating nothing, 
explaining nothing, but selecting every thing characteristic or 
which to him appears important: he carries on the reader 
with a busy narrative, which, while it excites a worthier ard 
more abiding interest, is as amusing as a romance, and he never 
delays him with reflections. The only work in our language 
which resembles this in the fulness and minuteness of its detat!s, is 
the history of Edward III. by Joshua Barnes, which is, as it pro- 
fesses toe, ‘ faithfully and carefully collected from the best and 
most ancient authors, domestic and foreign, printed books, manu- 
scripts, and records.”’ But excellent as this is, in other respects, 
Joshua was one of those scholars who wrote better in Greek or Latin 
than in their mother tongue ; M. de Barante, on the contrary, has 
adapted his style as well as the plan of his history, wits perfect 
judgment, to the public taste. 

He has adapted his work also with equal skill to the national 
feelings of his countrymen, than whom (to their praise be it 
spoken) no people are more national. It is the history of Burgun- 
dy and the Netherlands, under the dukes of the Valois dynasty ;— 
no earlier—no later time is included. But the dukes of Bur- 
gundy during that age appear conspicuously in the aflairs of 
France ; the former part of this period comprises that portion of 
French history in which the better qualities of that nation are 
most brilliantly displayed, and during which, though they suffered 
one of their most signal and memorable defeats from the English, 
they nevertheless ultimately obtained their most important suc- 
cesses against that enemy. The latter part exhibits the suc- 
cessful policy of France under the most politic of its kings, in dis- 
membering the estates of a formidable neighbour. The work, 
therefore, belongs in fact to French history, and precisely to that 
portion of it which is best calculated, in its details, to excite, and, in 
its results, to gratify the patriotic feelings of a i'renchman. To say 
that M. de Barante has been eminently fortunate in his subject 
would be an insofficient and inappropriate praise: he has been 
eminently judicious in selecting it. 

Philippe de Rovre, duke of Burgundy, died in 1361, in the 
castle, near Dijon, where he was born, and from which he derived 
his surname, The estate fell, by succession, to the French king 
Jean, then a prisoner to the English, but at that time in France 
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on his parole, endeavouring to raise money for his ransom. What 
Francis I. boasted of in his misfortunes was emphatically true 
of this king: he preserved his honour, and, with a religious sense 
of duty, not being able to provide the stipulated sum, returned into 
captivity. Before his departure, he deposited with the chancellor 
of Burgundy, letters of donation, by which he separated that 
duchy from the crown of France, and made it over to his fourth 
son, Philippe, in perpetuity, to be held by him and his successors, 
with all the rights belonging to the former dynasty, reserving only 
that homage, as duke and premier peer of France, which the pre- 
ceding dukes had been accustomed to pay. The donation was 
to take effect at his death, which soon occurred. King Jean had 
reason for thus distinguishing Philippe his favourite son; for, 
at the battle of Poicters, when the Dauphin, and his brothers, 
the Dukes of Anjou and Berri, had been persuaded, more dis- 
creetly than valiantly, to leave the field ‘ with clean hands,’ 
Philippe, the youngest of the four, (then only in his sixteenth year,) 
st by his father, and emulated his prowess, and was wounded 
and taken in defending him: * He exposed himself,’ said the king, 
* with a good will, to death with me; and, wounded as he was, stood 
firm and without fear in the battle, and ‘was made prisoner with 
me, and has never ceased to give me proofs of his constant and 
filial love. From this, according to some writers, he was called 
Philippe the Hardy ; which appellation was confirmed to him (if 
not then first given) upon a characteristic circumstance occurring 
during kis abode at the English court Waiting, with other young 
nobles of both nations upon the two kings at dinner, he observed 
that one of them, who was English, served his own sovereign before 
the stranger ; upon which, (the reader shall have it in Joshua 
Barnes’s words, ) ‘ this Philip. up with his fist and gave him a 
wherret on the ear, saying, Dare you serve the King of England 
first, when the King of France sits at the table?” The offended 
noble drew his dagger, but Edward loudly forbade him to strike, 
and with his wonted magnanimity, commending the fearless spirit 
of the young French prince, said to him, Vous étes bien Philippe 
le Hardi.’ 

King Jean soon died, and Philippe did homage to his brother 
Charles V., and took possession of his estates. The late Duke 
of Burgundy, who died in boyhood, left a maiden widow, younger 
than himself, Margaret by name, daughter to Louis de Male, 
Count of Flanders, and his presumptive heiress. No other 
woman in that age had the prospect of so rich a dower, and 
Charles was blamed for not seeking her in marriage for himself ; 
but, preferring love to ambition, he chose for himself a handsomer 
wife: having done this, he made it his business to secure so desir- 
able 
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able a match for Philippe, with whom the want of personal attrac- 
tions was no objection. Louis de Male had promised her to Ed- 
mund, Earl of Cambridge, one of Edward ills sons, an alliance 
to which he was well inclined, and which was earnestly desired 
by the Flemings, on account of the great trade which they carried 
on with England, and the mutual good will which a sense of 
mutual interest had produced between the two nations. But 
Urban V., being French by birth and at heart, interposed his 
negation, and refused to grant a dispensation for the remote re- 
lationship which existed between the parties. The Count’s mother, 
also, Madame Marguerite of France, took what may more fitly be 
called a ferocious than a decided part against the English alliance : 
she went to her son, who, under pretence of illness, had avoided an 
interview upon this matter with the King of France, and, throwing 
her robe aside, when her arguments failed to persuade him, she 
laid bare her bosom, and said, ‘ Since thou wilt not obey the will 
of thy king and of thy mother, I will cut off this bosom, which 
has suckled thee and none but thee, and throw it to the dogs for 
food! I will disinherit thee also, and thou shalt never have my 
county of Artois !’—Such a speech may prepare the reader for 
the atrocious acts which characterize this period of history. 
Louis de Male — and though the degree of relationship in 
which the youthful widow stood to Philippe le Hardi was precisely 
the same as that which was made by the Pope an insuperable bar 
to her marriage with the English prince, the said Pope, without 
scruple, granted his dispensation. As this power was one of the 
most preposterous and contradictory to common sense of any that 
the Popes exercised, so was it one which contributed, at one time, 
most effectually to their influence and power, and afterwards 
became as serviceable to their rapacity, as it had formerly been 
to their ambition. 

This marriage was most important in its results. It connected 
the Count of Flanders more closely with the royal family of France, 
and gave him, in his son-in-law, a powerful support, of which he 
stood in need, against a people who were as turbulentyas they 
had hitherto been free and prosperous. The early history of the 
Netherlands has never yet been well elucidated ; they were in a 
state of prosperous industry altogether different from any other 
pert of Christendom when we begin to read of them; and it is 
vain to seek for any satisfactory account of the rise of that pros- 
ee. either in their own writers, or in those of any other country. 

hat can be recovered upon this curious subject, from existing 
documents of any kind, has been collected by Bilderdijk, the 
most distinguished man of letters whom Holland has for many 
generations produced, and inferior to no one in her best ages :—it 

is 
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is not indeed possible to speak too highly of his great and various 
erudition; his comprehensive and commanding mind, his genius 
and his moral worth. But evil times, and a more than common 
share in the calamities of his country, prevented him from ar- 
ranging his materials in the form which he alone could give them; 
and now, when the burthen of age and infirmity is upon him, the 
hope can no longer be enteriained of seeing a history of Holland 
from the person who, of all others, was best qualified, in every way, 
= have performed that service to literature and to his native 
and. 

There is a precocity to which communities, as well as individual 
constitutions, are liable, and its effects are not less to be dreaded. 
Powers (for example) may be acquired by men, when they can 
only be hurtful to them, because they will certainly be misem- 

loyed ; this is seen wherever savages have learnt the use of the 
rse, or have obtained fire-arms. So, also, advances in civiliza- 
tion may be made by one part of the social body, with which the 
other is not in a situation to keep pace, and thus a principle of dis- 
union is introduced : when this occurs, rash attempts at sudden 
changes are made,—equally to be lamented whether they succeed 
or fail: and well-meant endeavours at reformation end but too 
surely in confirming and aggravating the evils which they were 
intended to remove. This had taken place in Flanders and the 
adjacent countries, where manufactures and commerce had, for 
many generations, been carried on with an intelligence and enter- 
prise not surpassed in subsequent times. A middle class had 
consequently arisen there,—the aristocracy of trade—who were in 
that age undoubtedly the best informed and most liberal part of 
the community. They seem to have arisen as soon as the 
northern pirates were suppressed ; and about the same time the in- 
vasion of England by the Normans drew off from those countries 
the greater part of those turbulent adventurers, who had been 
almost as great a curse to the land they left, as they proved to 
that where they established themselves by conquest. Eventual 
good was produced by the conquest—immediate by the compa- 
rative tranquillity which this emigration occasioned in the Low 
Countries, and that intermission or abatement of internal feuds 
was prolonged by the crusades. It was improved with sur- 
prising industry and success. ‘The Netherlands, at this day, 
excite the admiration of a foreigner from whatever country he 
may come; yet five centuries ago they were more populous and 
more prosperous than they are now; how much greaier then 
must have been their relative superiority and civilization to the 
rest of Europe! But their progress had been too fast. Part of 
the Low Countries (and it is that part which has been of most 
importance 
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importance for the influence which it has exercised over other 
parts of Europe and the world) was inhabited and cultivated, 
before nature in its slow, but certain operation, had prepared it 
for human inhabitancy. Rivers, which in the course of another 
millennium might have raised the land to a safe level, were 
toe soon controlled and directed (in some instances erroneously) 
by man; whole tracts have, in consequence, been drowned; and it 
is to be feared that more extensive districts will, at no distant 
time, be in like manner irretrievably lost, unless the new powers 
which science has disclosed, be, with extraordinary exertion and 
expense, brought to aid the people in their perpetual endeavours 
to protect the land against the superincumbent water. 

These physical circumstances in some degree resemble what 
took place in the political history of those countries. As the too 
much and the too little in the dispensation of worldly goods, call 
forth melancholy reflections when we contemplate the condition 
of individuals, so may the too early and the too late in the affairs 
of nations. We see them possessed of means and strength before 
they have acquired experience and wisdom for employing them 
well; and they learn what their true policy should have been, 
when the consequences of having followed an erroneous system 
are irretrievable. A great commercial body had arisen in the 
Low Countries before the territorial proprietors were disposed to 
abate any of those haughty pretensions which they had inherited 
from a race of conquerors. Between these classes there was no 
intermixture; they were distinct castes in society, with as proud a 
feeling, on one side, as exists among the military or the twice-born 
Bramins in Hindostan, but not with the same abject submission, 
on the other, for insolent contempt was repaid by a resolute and 
vindictive hatred. There was nothing in the manners of the age 
that could tend to mitigate this mutual ill will; and for its reli- 
gion,—it held out to all parties its dispensations, at acertain rate, 
for any crimes, however atrocious, which they might be pleased 
to commit. The troubles which arose from this enmity were not 
like the insurrection of the Jacquerie in France, or of Wat Tyler 
in England, or the peasants of a later age in Germany,—cases 
in all which the servile parts of the community rose in arms 
against those by whom they wer. oppressed. Those were sudden 
and dreadful efforts of despair and rage. But here was the great 
body of a free people, possessing rights and privileges which they 
were ready to defend and to abuse. With all the elements for a 
democratic government, and much disposition for it, they had 
wealth and intelligence as well as numbers on their side; and if 
these advantages were counterbalanced by the martial habits of 
their adversaries, and the chivalrous feeling which was always 
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to be found among them, and the alliances to which the Counts 
might look for support against rebellious subjects, they, on the other 
hand, knew that the people of the adjacent countries, regarding 
them in their hearts as struggling for a common cause, would assist 
them openly if they dared, secretly if they could do no more ; 
and they depended also upon aid from England. For England 
was connected with the Netherlands by the Norman conquest (a 
great proportion of the successful adventurers having come from 
those parts); by a commercial intercourse which was a 
beneficial to both nations; and by the marriage of Edward ILI. 
with adaughter of the house of Hainault, one of the happiest mar- 
riages which history has recorded, no queen having ever been 
worthier of an illustrious husband, or more fortunate in her 
children. 

The name and fortunes of Jacob Van Arteveld, the brewer of 
Ghent, are generally known by English readers. He was the 
first great demagogue who figures in modern history; and though 
few of his class have abused their authority so little, or aimed so 
consistently and sincerely at promoting the real interests of their 
country, his eventful story has served, in after times, rather to 
exemplify the folly and the danger of ambition, and the guilt in 
which it involves its dupes, however generous the feeling with 
which they may enter upon their career, than to obtain for hin 
an honourable remembrance. The tragedy of his son is not so 
familiar'y known in England, being not so intimately connected 
with our own annals, and only with a part of them which we are not 
accustomed to dwell on in detail. We may select it, therefore, both 
for the importance of the events which it comprises, and as being 
peculiarly characteristic of the times, both in their darkest and 
im their brightest aspects, as well as of the materials of which 
M. de Barante’s history is composed. It is necessary to begin 
with the troubles which broke out in 1379, ten years after the 
marriage of Philippe le Hardi with the daughter of the Count of 
Flanders. 

That Count, who, as Marchant says, derived an ill-boding 
appellation a Mala pago arceque palatina genitale, ominosa, was 
unpopular for his shameless profligacy and his ruinous prodigality. 
He had married a woman as ferocious in her acts as his mother 
had shown herself in words. Knowing that he had a young mis- 
tress who was far advanced in pregnancy, the Countess decoyed 
her during his absence to the palace at Male, and there had her 
nose cut off; the poor creature was thrown into premature labour 
by this atrocity, and died on the sixth day after giving birth to 
two children, whose lives also were thus destroyed! Had the 
Count condemned this murderess to perpetual imprisonment in a 

nunnery, 
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nunnery, the punishment would have been lighter than the crime ; 
but such crimes might be committed by such persons with impu- 
nity; he seems, however, in consequence, to have separated 
wholly from her, and afterwards to have become more openly 
dissolute in his course of life. While he thus forfeited all claim 
to the good opinion of his subjects, he lost their good will by an 
unconciliating and supercilious demeanour; yet, for the supply 
of his profuse expenditure, he continued to make demands upon 
them sufficient to have put their attachment to the test, even if 
there had been a ~~ feeling and a rooted principle of 
loyalty to support it. Three times the states had paid his debts ; 
but when he called upon them again for a large sum on occasion 
of some feasts to which he had invited the nobles of Flanders, 
Brabant, Artois, Hainault and Holland, a citizen of Ghent raised 
his voice in the name of his free city, and declared that they 
would contribute nothing more for such expenses, having already 
contributed too much. The Flemings could not be taxed without 
their consent, and they stood upon their privileges; they were an 
intelligent and a free people, but even the commons were not 
united ; there existed a rivalry between Ghent and Bruges, then 
the most flourishing and opulent cities in Europe; and Bruges 
supplied his present wants by purchasing his permission for open- 
ing acanal to the Lys, one of the rivers which runs to Ghent: 
the object of the Bruges people was to provide themselves thus 
with better fresh water. But Louis, in selling this permission, acted 
against the opinion of the nobles, and of his council; Ghent 
complained that, by this meacs, a navigation would be opened for 
vessels which must otherwise have past by that city as they 
were wont to do, and the discontent thus occasioned was exaspe- 
rated by one who had been waiting for an opportunity to sow 
sedition there. 

This person, Jan Heyns by name, who was a man of great wealth 
and influence among the people, had by good and evil acts ob- 
tained the Count’s favour, and had by him been well rewarded 
for the wicked service of committing a murder at his instigation. 
He had been banished for this, but removed no farther than to 
Douay; and being soon pardoned, as he expected, obtained the 
office of dean or deacon, as it was called, of the sailors at Ghent, 
which was that of the greatest dignity and emolument. The office 
was coveted by a certain Gisbert Mathias, between whom and 
Heyns there was also an hereditary enmity. Mathias found means 
of persuading the Count that Heyns might, if he pleased, increase 
his revenues 20,000 florins a year by an impost which would fall 
wholly upon his company and the foreign merchants. Accordingly 
Heyns was commanded to carry this project into effect: Mathias 
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and his brothers, who were also people of great influence, took 
underhand measures for ensuring its failure; and then making the 
Count believe that it had failed through the intrigues of Heyns, 
Heyns was removed from his office and Mathias appointed in his 
place ; and then the impost was carried, through the same interest 
which had caused its rejection before. One of the Mathiases, 
knowing that Heyns was not a man who would quietly submit to 
be thus outwitted and supplanted, proposed to put him out of the 
way by the customary means of murder; but Gisbert scrupled 
at this, and would not consent that it should be done. He was 
deceived by the apparent tranquillity of Heyns, who abstained 
from offering any opposition to his triumphant rival. The office 
of which he had been deprived had contented his ambition while 
he held it; but nothing less than an insurrection of the people 
against the Count would satisfy his revenge, and for this the time 
was favourable. For, though the nobles undoubtedly would take 
part with their lord, there was reason to believe that the people of the 
other cities and communes would make common cause with those 
of Ghent: it was not likely that Louis should obtain assistance 
from the French king, whom he had recently offended by receiving 
and aiding the Duke of Brittany; but if, through the influence of 
his son-in-law of Burgundy, the French should support him, 
there were the English, who had great cause of complaint against 
the Count, and might be induced to connect themselves with the 
popular party, as they had done in the days of Jacob Van 
Arteveld. 

Ere long, iy artfully fomenting the discontent which the under- 
taking of the Bruges canal had occasioned, he succeeded in ex- 
citing sedition among a most turbulent and licentious populace. 
The guild or company of watermen, thinking themselves espe- 
cially injured by the project, looked to him, as their late deacon, 
for support in their intended opposition ; others of the people 
joined them, and Heyns, accepting the authority which they offered 
him, persuaded them to resume, as a Daiige the white hood of 
their ancestors, by which their numbers and consequent strength 
would be made apparent both to themselves and to those whom it 
was necessary that they should intimidate. Thus encouraged and 
embodied, they sallied forth, and drovethe workmen from the canal. 
The work, thus forcibly interrupted, was resumed by the Count’s 
people ; and the revolters, upon this, slew someof the workmen. The 
armed force which should have protected them arrived too late, 
and the further progress of the work was abandoned as impracti- 
cable in the present state of popular excitement. The high bailiff 
of Ghent, Roger de Hauterive, at this time arrested one of the most 
seditious citizens, and intimated his intention of doing the same 
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to all who wore the white hood. The act was not less impru- 
dent than the threat, for it was contrary to the privileges of the 
town; and when the deacon of the weavers, at the head of his 
company, required the release of the prisoner, he affected to 
ridicule the stir which was made in behalf of a merchant, and 
declared that, if the man were ten times richer than he was, he 
would not release him without an order from the Count. Matters 
had not yet proceeded so far as to throw off all appearance of 
t for their lawful lord. ‘They resolved that a deputation 
should be sent to him, requesting the redress of their grievances, 
and Heyns took care that Gisbert should be one of the persons 
appointed to this commission ; hoping to place his enemy in this 
dilemma, that he should either forfeit the Count’s favour, by 
serving faithfully those who deputed him, or incur the displeasure 
of the people, and perhaps become the victim of their suspicions. 
The Count conceded every thing which was asked, but he re- 
quired that the association of the White Hoods should be dissolved. 
‘ Nay,’ said Heyns to the people of Ghent, ‘ these White Hoods 
have protected your franchises better than Scarlet Bonnets could 
have done! They have made you feared ; and if they are now to 
be laid aside at the Count’s command, your hberties will not be 
worth three stivers!’ There was but too much reason for this 
advice ; for never was there less public honour than in the ages 
of chivalry. The White Hoods, therefore, were retained ; and 
the Count in anger ordered the bailiff to proceed to Ghent with 
two hundred horse, and, with the assistance of Gisbert, to arrest 
Heyns and the other leaders of the sedition, carry them within 
the castle, and there behead them. But Heyns wanted neither 
foresight to apprehend his danger, nor resolution for meeting it ; 
and when Hauterive and Gisbert entered the city and occupied 
the great square with the armed force and the standard of the 
Count, six hundred of the White Hoods assembled with Heyns, 
the whole body of the weavers joined them, and they marched 
against the standard and the bailiff. The standard was torn to 
pieces, and the bailiff killed. It was reported that he had re- 
peatedly asked where he could collect ropes enough for hanging 
the rebels of Ghent before their own doors. It is more probable 
that he would have done this if he had been strong enough, than 
that he should have said it, and it is by the propagation of such 
falsehoods that mobs are rendered furious in such times. Gisbert 
and his brother fled at the first appearance of a multitude, which 
they saw that it was impossible to resist, and the armed horsemen 

were driven out of the town. 
The magistrates, in the hope of yet restoring tranquillity and 
order, convoked the people, and j:revailed on them, when, having 
satiated 
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satiated their vengeance, they were somewhat cooled, and capable 
of regarding the consequences of their conduct, to consent that 
another deputation should be appointed, and go to solicit pardon. 
Heyns gave his voice publicly for this: secretly, meantime, he 
was devising means for rendering the breach irreparable; and 
with that intent, while the deputation were on their way, he mus- 
tered ten thousand of his White Hoods, and sacked the castle of 
Wondelghem, on which the Count had expended not less than 
200,000 florins, it being one of his favourite places of abode. He 
then set fire to it. The flames were visible over alb that level 
country ; and for six leagues round the frightful spectacle was 
repeated, the people every where rising, as afacongerted signal, 
to plunder and burn the habitations of the nobles. The deputation 
was still at Bruges when the fires were seen, and the news arrived 
there. Count Louis, who, having received them with severity at 
first, had hardly been persuaded by their humble representations 
to afford them a favourable answer, summoned them again to his 
presence: ‘Lhad granted you,’ said he, ‘all your demands, 
and here your people have burnt for me the castle in the world 
which I liked best ! If it were not for my honour, and that I had 
given you a safe conduct, 1 would have all your heads struck off! 
Begone, and tell your cursed people of Ghent that they shall have 
no peace, and that I will hearken to no treaty till | have them at 
my mercy to take off as many heads asI may think proper.’ But 
this was the point to which the demagogues’ projects were directed. 
While, therefore, the Count called upon the knights and nobles 
of Flanders, and distributed them with some German men-at-arms 
in his fortresses, Heyns dispatched his emissaries round about, 
and called upon the people to make common cause with the men 
of Ghent. War was declared then against the Count; he was 
elected to the command ; and, at the head of some ten thousand 
men, he entered Bruges, the people admitting him in despite of 
their magistrates and nobles. The Count was then at Lisle 
sreparing for hostilities. A league between the two cities of 
Bruges and Ghent was proclaimed in the market-place, and the 
Ghentese having been entertained there two days with great ap- 
parent cordiality, sent two hundred hostages to Ghent, and pro- 
ceeded to Damme, but there Heyns was cut short in his career. 
Two days he was feasted there; on the third he was taken sud- 
denly ill, removed on a litter, and died the same evening: his 
ion was imputed to poison, given him, it was said, by a woman 
of rank. It occurred opportunely for the Count; but though, in 
that age, such a crime would only have been in the common 
course of policy, and the account with conscience (if any account 
were taken of it) easily settled by the help of a confessor, it is not 

likely 
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many of those circumsteaces which had provoked it might ot 

Repeated iustances were made by the people of 
he should fulfil his promise: at length, four-and-twenty of 
the principal citizens were deputed to bring him back with them, 
and informed that it was useless for them to return unless they 
were successful; for, if they came without the Count, the gates 
should be shut against them. The Count yielded so far to pru- 
dence, that being apprized of their coming, he met them with his 
suite between Bruges and Deynse ; but he yielded ungraciously, 
and simply touching his bonnet as he past, rode on without deign- 
ing to notice them farther. He consented, however, to give them 
audience at Deynse, after he had dined: then they knelt before 
him, and entreated him to return to his good city of Ghent, where 
his presence was so greatly desired. He replied, with a tone of 
calm displeasure,—‘ I doubt not that there are people at Ghent 
who desire to see me there; but I marvel that there should be so 
little remembrance of what has past !—They have murdered my 
bailiff, destroyed the houses of my people, expelled my officers, 
burnt the castle in the world that I loved best, pillaged my towns, 
killed my knights, and committed so many evils, that | wish it 
were possible for me not to remember them, as in spite of 
myself I do.’ ‘ Ah, sire,’ said they, ‘ never think of this! You 
have pardoned all.’ ‘ True,’ the Count replied, ‘ nor do I intend 
by these words to convey any threats for what has past: | mean 
only to remind you of the cruelties and felonies of the people of 
Ghent !’ 

The next day he entered that city; the magistrates received 
him at the gates and kissed his hand ; and every mark of respect 
was shown him by the people; but he returned their salutes un- 
graciously, passing through them instantly, and scarcely deigning 
to incline his head towards them. Presents were brought him, 
with all humility on the part of those by whom they were offered, 
and to these persons he said, that his intention was strictly to 
observe the good peace which had been concluded; but that the 
association of the White Hoods must be broken up, and that there 
must be satisfaction for the murder of the bailiff, which the family 
of the deseased required at his hands. If, by the latter demand, 
as is probable, pecuniary satisfaction were meant, it might easily 
have been obtained ; but there was a gross imprudence in venturing 
so soon to measure his strength against the popular party. They 
took the alarm at this declaration, and on the morrow, when 
he rode into the market-place, attended by his knights and the 
principal inhabitants, to harangue the people, the most resolute 
of the malcontents were there, armed, and wearing the white 
hood. He spoke to them at considerable length, mildly, kindly, 

and 
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and it is said pradently also, and he was heard in silence: he 
repeated, that he pardoned all the offences which had been com- 
mitted against him, and would no more hear them mentioned ; 
but he added, that no more must be committed, and that the 
white hoods must be laid aside. Murmurs were then heard. 
He we ang them to separate peaceably: the White Hoods re- 
mained, they offered him no salute as he passed through them ; 
but he saw, or thought that he saw marks of insult and of defiance. 
In a few days, therefore, he left the city without taking leave of 
the magistrates, and went to Lisle. The bette> part of the citizens 
were grieved ; they saw that the Count was deeply displeased, 
and that he had as little confidence in the Ghentese as they could 
have in him; but the White Hoods were masters: the four cap- 
tains whom they had chosen domineered in the city, and, under 
their absolute authority, preparations were made for defending 
it, in the struggle which was now foreseen. The demagogues were 
as desirous of plunging into this, as the quiet and orderly part of 
the inhabitants were of remaining in obedience and peace ; and 
the influence of the turbulent party was soon confirmed by an act 
of outrageous cruelty which ihe kinsmen of the bailiff perpe- 
trated. They declared war in their own name against the city 
in this quarrel, and intercepting in the Scheldt forty barges be- 
longing to Ghent, they cut off the ears, noses and fingers of the 
bargemen, put out their eyes, and sent them in that deplorable 
state to their townsmen. 

While the magistrates endeavoured to make the people per- 
ceive that this atrocity was in no degree imputable to the Count, 
Jan Bruyn got together five thousand men, with whom he sur- 
prised Oudenard, which, upon the security of the peace, had been 
left without garrison; threw down its gates and its walls, and 
proclaimed, in defiance of the Count, that he did this by autho- 
rity of the city of Ghent. The magistrates disavowed this violence 
as promptly and sincerely as the Count condemned the conduct 
of Hauterive’s relations: they banished Bruyn as a disturber of the 
peace, and Louis also banished the Hauterives. Had there been 
the same prudence in his advisers, which, under far more difficult 
circumstances, was observed by these citizens, order might yet 
have been restored ; but they counselled Louis to take vengeance, 
for which he was but too well disposed : accordingly, having re-for- 
tified Oudenard, he called upon his cousin of Brabant to give up 
Bruyn who had retired to Ath; and, having got this dema- 
gogue into his power, put him to death at Lille, and ot the same 
time executed some of the ringleaders of the popular party at 
Ypres. All who had any reason to apprehend an inquiry into 
their conduct, they who, with the best motives, had taken part ‘o 
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the popular cause, as well as those who had been influenced only 
+) the worst, perceived now that they had no mercy to expect 
if the Count were to become that absolute master which he aimed 
at being. Pieter Vander Bosch took advantage of an occasion on 
which the persons best disposed to obedience dared not speak 
further in support of an opinion against which the Count him- 
self was acting: he declared that there could be no security 
for them while a single gentleman’s house or castle were left 
standing ; and the rabble accordingly went forth to burn and to 
destroy. Knights and esquires necessarily then took arms in their 
own defence: the commons in Brabant and Hainault took part 
with’ those of Flanders ; and a war of castes ensued, the most 
dreadful of all wars, in which no quarter was given. Louis was 
in great strength, for the popular feeling, on one side, was in no 
slight degree counterbalanced by that principle of fidelity towards 
their lords which prevailed under the feudal system, wherever 
feudal power was not enormously abused. The nobles and gentry, 
not of this disturbed province alone, but of Artois and Burgundy, 
came to his standard, understanding that it was now their com- 
mon cause: he had reconciled himself unto the king of France, 
and expected support from thence; and he had gathered also a 
desperate band of criminals, by proclaiming pardon to all exiles 
nid fugitives who should join him. 

It was of great importance that Bruges should declare in his 
favour. The rapid growth of that city, which, at this time, was 
the most opulent in Europe, is briefly described by John of Ypres 
in his Chronicle: Baldwin, the first Count of Flanders, founded, 
and fortified it against the northern pirates. Settlers established 
themselves without the gate by the bridge, to supply the garrison; 
tradesmen came thither with their wares, victuallers and vintners 
followed for their accommodation, and inns were built for those 
who could not be lodged within the walls: erat verbum eorum, 
vadamus ad pontem: ubi tantum accreverunt habitationes, ut 
statim fieret villa magna, que adhuc in vulgari suo nomen pon- 
tis habet, nempe Brugghe tn eorum vulgari pontem sonat. Topo- 
graphers, however, have differed whether this city derives its name 
from its many bridges or from this one; but the former is less 
likely, because the number is much greater at Ghent. There was 
a rivalry between the two cities, much as they depended upon 
each other for their prosperity ; there was a great difference also 
in the character of their inhabitants; the merchants residing at 
Bruges, the manufacturers at Ghent, though Bruges also had its 
manufactures, Both people were sufficiently turbulent, but Comines 
distinguishes between them in this respect, marvelling that 
heaven should have spared the one, which was the well-head of all 
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evils to the country, but observing that the destruction of the other 
would be an irreparable * injury. The Count promised to make 
Bruges his chief place of abode, if that city would renounce its 
league with Ghent. The offer was gladly accepted by the better 
part of the inhabitants, who were numerous and resolute enough 
here to make head against the democratic party; a struggle en- 
sued, in which the magistrates were successful, some of the most 
seditious subjects were put to death, and the Count then, with an 
armed force, entered his good city. These were not times in 
which justice was administered with mercy; there was neither 
virtue nor magnanimity enough on either side to try that course ; 
every day of the Count’s residence was marked by executions, till 
some five hundred of the disaffected had suffered. The worst 
men would probably hesitate before they began upon a system of 
terror, if they Senco the extent to which, when once begun, 
they must, for self-preservation, carry it, and how little likely it is 
that, by carrying it to the utmost, that object can at last be attained. 
No sooner had Louis departed for the purpose of laying siege to 
Ypres, than the weavers of Bruges called their brethren of Ghent 
to their assistance: fifteen hundred of that body hastened thither, 
and, effecting their entrance without opposition, began to fortify 
themselves in one of the market-places, till a second detachment 
should follow them. But the other trades, who seem not to have 
been consulted on the movement, joined the magistrates and 
nobles, and attacked them before their succours could arrive; 

eight hundred were killed, and from three to four hundred made 
prisoners. 

The Ghentese were not discouraged by this failure. Termonde 
surrendered to them after a vigorous defence, and the deputies, 
whom they sent to Bruges, that they might treat once more for peace, 
swore that, unless it were accorded, they would destroy that city, 
and level it tothe ground. The people of Bruges, dreading such 
a catastrophe, and knowing that there was a strong party ‘within 
the walls, ready to join the insurgents, entreated the Count that 
he would forgive what was past. Once more, therefore, peace was 
made, and the Count was again received at Ghent with public 
rejoicings. The accommodation did not last two months; for, 
upon occasion of a riot which occurred in Bruges, between some 
gentry and some of the weavers, its magistrates punished the 
latter: this was resented at Ghent as an act of injustice ; the more, 





* « Je ne puis penser comment Dieu a tant préservé cette ville de Gand, dont tant de 


maux sont advenus, et qui est de si peu d'utilité pour le pays, et chose publique du dit 
pays, ov elle est assise, beaucoup moins pour le Prince ; et nest pas comme Bruges, qui 
est un lieu de recuetl du marchandise «i de grande assemblée de nations estranges 3 ou, 
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because the weavers, being more turbulent and seditious than any 
other body, were forbidden to carry arms. It was considered 
as violating the rights of the commons. The Ghentese, therefore, 
renewed hostilities ; occupied Deynse, Thielt, and Royselare ; be- 
sieged Dixmude; and being joined by the people of Courtray 
and Ypres, resolved to give the Count battle. They were decoyed 
into an ambush, in which they lost 3000 men. They were de- 
feated with the loss of 2000 before Dixmude, and many prisoners 
were taken, who were executed in different parts of the country, in 
the vain hope of intimidating a numerous and ferocious people. 
With the same view, upon the surrender of Ypres, Louis put 
300 persons to death, and twice that number in Courtray, when 
Courtray also had opened its gates to him. The Ghentese had 
intended to have supplicated for peace and pardon once 
more, when these severities provoked in them a fresh desire 
for vengeance: the only place which at that time openly main- 
tained their cause was the town of Grammont; but they were 
encouraged by the people of Brussels and of Liege, who felt 
that their privileges also were at stake, and the inhabit- 
ants of that fertile and beautiful district, the Pais de Waes, were 
zealous in their cause. Ghent itself is said at that time to 
have contained 80,000 men capable of bearing arms, that is, be- 
tween the age of fifteen and sixty. They were not dismayed, there- 
fore, when the Count, with an army of 60,000, besieged them. He 
cut off the communication on the side of Courtray and of Bruges, 
but the Pais de Waes was open to them, and the country on all 
sides. The Count, exasperated against Grammont, that it should 
presume to hold out when larger and stronger places had sub- 
mitted, sent a detachment to take possession of it, and punish 
certain of the inhabitants of whom a death-list was given to the 
commander. He was admitted with 300 horsemen; but no 
sooner had he begun to execute his bloody commission, than the 
people, seeing blood flow, resolved that that of their enemies should 
be mingled with it; and they fell upon these executioners with 
such exasperated animosity, that, of the whole number, only three 
escaped. 

Such an incident should have taught the Count that if a mer- 
ciful policy were not more fortunate than an inhuman one, it 
had, at least, this advantage, that there could be nothing shameful 
in the failure. The Ghentese, rejoicing in a success which carried 
with it something of a moral as well as much of a vindictive joy, 
sent forces to besiege Alost and Termunde, even while they 
were besieged themselves,—so confident were they in their own 
strength, and in the popularity of their cause. As they ap- 
proached Alost, the inhabitants opened the sluices of the yd 
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der; many were destroyed by the inundation, and many by a 
vigorous sally which was made upon them in their retreat. But 
the White Hoods were not easily cast down. There were at this 
time 6000 of them in Ghent, whom Froissart describes as moult 
aidables, in his significant language, under three captains, by name 
Raso de Herselle, Arnoul le Glen, and Jehan de Launoy, eden 
well qualified, by their bold and brutal temper, to command such 
men in such a warfare. The Lord of Enghein, the Seneschal of 
Hainault, and the bastard son of the Count, called the Hare (. on 
of Flanders, like our Harold Harefoot, for his fleetness, woul 
hear of no ransom when, in the daily skirmishes before the city, 
any prisoner was taken by the Count’s people. It was what was 
called bad war, and of the worst kind; and in such war, retalia- 
tion never falls short of its mark. The captains of the White 
Hoods succeeded in a second expedition against Alost; the gar- 
rison retreating first, and the inhabitants afterwards, when half the 
town had been consumed by fire. They won the town at 
Termunde, but not the castle. These successes were balanced by 
the loss of Grammont, of which the Lord of Enghein and the 
Hare got possession. Winter then compelled the Count to break 
up the siege, and the death of the king of France, which deprived 
him of present support from that quarter, as also from the duke 
of Burgundy, whose nearer concern in the affairs of France then 
necessarily engrossed his whole attention, induced him once more 
to negociate with the rebellious city. Peace was concluded on St. 
Martin’s day, and lasted not longer than till Our Lady’s. The 
rupture proceeded from the ill will between the people of Bruges 
and Ghent. The former demanded restitution or compensation 
for such of their property as had been made prize of during the 
war and sold at Ghent. In an evil hour for all parties they urged 
this unwise claim, and the bailiff of Bruges enforced it by seizing 
all the property belonging to the Ghentese in that city. Upon 
this provocation Ghent was again disturbed; the power fell again 
into the hands of the most daring and mischievous spirits; a tri- 
bune of the people was appointed ; and he set a price upon every 
knight or esquire who should be brought in prisoner. Mulart 
was the man’s name, and it seems that he was less cruel than his 
comrades, and may have taken this course as much for the sake 
of introducing a bettér mode of war, as for encouraging marauders 
by the promised reward. 

One article of the peace had been that the Ghentese should dis- 
miss all the malefactors and outlaws whom they had invited to 
their service. These persons were now recalled; but no one could 
be found to take upon himself the command of such wretches, 
so bad were they, except a certain Vanderelst, who had for his 
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own misdeeds been banished from Courtray. This man led his 
hell-hounds about the country, carrying havoc wherever they 
went ; till they had the imprudence to let themselves be besieged 
in a castle which they had seized and fortified: then the Hare 
came upon them, and such as did not fall in the assault were 
executed afterwards, Vanderelst, with a few others, being all who 
escaped. Herselle and Launoy, with 6000 men, took vengeance 
for this, by intercepting and slaying 700 who were on their way 
to join the Count’s standard. They then resolved to attack the 
Count himself, who was approaching with more than thrice 
their number. Their instructions were not to give battle till 
Pieter Vanden Bosch and Arnoul le Clerc, who were on the way 
with reinforcements, should join them. But Herseile insisted upon 
losing no time: success, it is said, had inflated him ; and he seems 
to have relied upon the disaffection of the Count’s men to the 
cause wherein they were engaged: for of Louis’s force, 1500 were 
knights,—the remainder consisted of men from his good towns, in 
whom he had so little confidence, that, having exhorted the trusty 
part of his army to take vengeance upon those madmen of Ghent 
who had given them so much trouble, he said to those of his 
good towns, that if they fled they should be more sure of death 
than if they stood their ground in the foremost rank, for he would 
have their heads struck off without mercy. The battle was fought 
before Nivele, bravely on both parts, the Count and the knights 
having more than once to support their broken infantry, and lead 
them again to the charge with the battle cry of The Lion for 
Flanders, Both parties, in fact, had left themselves no chance 
of escape but in victory; for Vander Bosch was in sight; a 
morass which he could not pass lay between him and the field 
of battle,—but, had the Count been defeated, he, with his fresh 
forces, would have intercepted them in their flight. It was his 
fate on that day helplessly to witness the defeat and slaughter of 
his friends: they retreated, fighting desperately, into the town ; 
the gates were presently forced by the pursuers ;—they then took 
shelter in the church, and Herselle stood in the doorway defending 
it like one who knew that he had no mercy to expect : a brave dis- 
play of strength and resolution he made there, till he was thrust 
through with a pike and died according to his wish, without having 
suffered the fear of death to overcome him: Launoy was not so 
fortunate : he entered the Tower, secured the entrances, and then 
from above entreated for mercy, promising a large ransom: the 
church at this time was filled with fugitives, to whom it afforded 
an asylum ;—it is indeed worthy of notice, that the privileges 
attached to holy places, which in peaceful times served always as a 
sure protection ior the most atrocious criminals, were rarely of 
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never respected in war, not even when women and children took 
refuge there. ‘The Count ordered fire to -be brought; and these 
miserable men, who now found as little mercy as they had been 
accustomed to show, were either scorched or stifled in the flames 
and smoke, or, if they attempted to rush out, received upon the 
pikes of their enemies. Launoy held out his coat, which was 
stuffed with florins, to see if mercy might be purchased by it ;— 
but that booty they were already sure of possessing, and they 
called upon him, with inhuman taunts, to undergo the fate which 
he had inflicted upon so many others. ‘ Come, Jehan de Launoy,’ 
said they, ‘ make us a fair leap: you have made others leap, leap 
now yourself—for leap you must, Jehan de Launoy ! we are ready 
to receive you.’ In this agony he continued, till the flames and 
the smoke began to reach him :—yet even then, instead of taking 
the surest course for speedy death, fearful alike of dying either by 
the fire or the fall, he got out at a lower window ;—men merciless 
as himself received him there on their pikes and swords, and then 
threw him, yet alive, into the fire. The 6000 men who perished 
thus dreadfully, yet according to their deserts, were mercenaries, 
and Vanderelst was among them. 

Vanden Bosch, though he found the people disposed to visit 
this loss upon his head, succeeded in convincing them that he 
was in no degree answerable for it, but that the whole evil had 
been brought on by Herselle’s rashness. He was soon in the field 
at the head of 15,000 men: the Count had 20,000, before whom 
he retreated to De *ynse, and then, being joined by 10,000, he 
offered battle; which Louis, remembering that nothing but supe- 
rior numbers had given him the victory at Nivele, declined. 
Vanden Bosch then burnt and destroyed all around him. On this 
occasion he committed an act, which even in those atrocious times 
excited horror by its atrocity: for having brought to Ghent about 
forty of the principal persons from the places which he had ra- 
vaged, he delivered them to the rabble, who murdered them in 
sport! A tremendous vengeance was taken by the. Lord of 
Enghien, and if it had fallen upon the guilty, there might be what 
Landor has so finely called, ‘a bitter and severe delight,’ in 
hearing of it. But it fell upon the inhabitants of Grammont 
indiscriminately, when that miserable place was carried by assault ; 
neither sex, nor age, nor infancy was spared ; the town was set on 
fire in more than two hundred places ; they who had secreted 
themselves from the sword perished in the flames, and four thou- 
sand human creatures were thus that day destroyed. Gualtier 
d’Enghien, the young lord under whose command these horrors 
were perpetrated was but twenty years old! ‘ Un bel enfant et bon,’ 
the Count called him, ‘ e# ne ‘appelloit pas son cousin mais son 
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beau fils!’ What would this youth have been if he had grown old 
in such a career of blood! But this was not permitted ; for that 
career, in mercy to others—perhaps also to himself—was cut 
short. During askirmish before the walls of Ghent, where, as 
usual, he was foremost, an ambush was laid for him: hurried on 
by his ferocious courage, he was presently in the midst of his un- 
seen enemies ; they then rose upon him on all sides, shouting 
Grammont! Grammont! The few who had escaped from that 
dreadful massacre were here, to exact vengeance and to exult in 
it. He called to one of his companions, saying, ‘ Since there is no 
remedy but death, let us die like knights and Christians’—upon 
which they crossed themselves, end charged the enemy, who 
opened to receive them, then closed upon them with their pikes. 
‘If,’ says Emanuel Sueyro, who writes with more sense of humanity 
and of equity than is often found in writers of his age and country, 
‘ if, according to the opinion which some have maintained, death 
is to be desired by those who are at the height of prosperity, that 
of d’Enghien was fortunate, seeing that, at so early an ége, he left 
behind him so great a fame; having been a general almost as 
soon as a soldier, and acquired, with incredible celerity and fero- 
city, so many victories.’ The town of Enghien paid a thousand 
florins for his body, that it might be deposited with those of his 
ancestors. The Count was so affected by his death, that, it is 
said, he started frequently from his sleep, like Augustus after the 
loss of Varus and his legions, crying out ‘Gualtier | Gualtier ! 
where art thou! Why hast thou perished thus in thy youth !’ 

Both parties were now alike exasperated; each being elated 
with every eo and rendered only more vindictive by eve 
defeat. ‘The Count called upon his cousins of Brabant, and of 
Holland and Hainault, to prohibit all communication between their 
subjects and the rebellious people of Ghent, meaning to reduce 
them by want as well as arms, and representing that the struggle 
in which he was engaged ought to be regarded by all princes as 
their common cause. In reality it was becoming so. The people 
of Liege, Holland and Zealand, in despite of their rulers, openly 
assisted the Ghentese ; and hopes were entertained by the moving 
spirits of the insurrection, that a democratic league might be 
formed which should subvert the power of the aristocracy every 
where. ‘There was a general ferment among those who had 
hitherto been the oppressed classes, though if, at that time, they 
had been successful, it was only in the Low Countries that they 
were in any degree capable of forming a government ; and what 

would have been the consequence of their success, wad seen not 
only in the excesses of the English peasantry, but even where long 
habits of successful commerce had done all that commerce alone 
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can do toward civilizing the people. The Count, therefore, 
exerted himself strenuously to conclude this disastrous war; and 
he had now found that the surest means was to straiten the city 
by famine. In this he succeeded so far, that their strength and 
their spirit were brought down; and when a party of nobles, with 
the cry of The Lion for Flanders, planted their standard of St. 
George upon the barriers, it remained there unmolested. The 
sober part of the citizens could now obtain a hearing; they re- 
sumed the authority which the demagogues had usurped, dis- 
played the Count’s standard in the market-place, ordered the 
outlaws to quit the city, and, having given this proof of obedience 
and respect towards him, they wrote to solicit peace, and entreated 
the Count of Holland and Hainault to be their mediator. He 
consented, and accordingly a meeting was held at Bruges, whereat 
deputies from all the towns in Flanders were present. ‘The Count 
demanded five hundred hostages, of which 300 were to be weavers, 
(theirs being the most turbulent body,) 100 from other trades, 
100 from tke principal citizens; and as these died off, their numbers 
were to be continually renewed. But it was felt by those on 
whom this lot was likely to fall, that they could have little cause 
for relying either upon the stability of the Ghentese, or the huma- 
nity of the Count; and that to be delivered into his hands as 
hostages, was, in fact, to place themselves undex sentence of death. 
The conferences, therefore, were broken off, and hostilities were 
resumed in a spirit of relentless inveteracy. 

There was, nevertheless, a strong party in the city, who desired 
order and tranquillity above all things. Four persons had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their exertions for breaking off the 
treaty. These were Giles Meulenare, Jacob de Rycke, Pieter 
Vanden Bosch, and Frans Ackerman,—a bold man, who held 
the principle of obedience with a demagogue’s temper, slew the 
first of these, for being an enemy to peace; and they who ap- 
proved of this action, were numerous enough to save him from 
any further punishment than exile. But in such times the worst 
men have most power; and the state of the city was such under 
the mob-government to which it was subjected, that the most far- 
sighted of the demagogues themselves perceived it was necessary 
to establish a better system for their own security. The name of 
Jacob Van Arteveld was still dear to the people: his acts of 
tyranny were forgotten; but ii was remembered that Flanders 
had never felt itself so powerful, never been so much respected by 
her own and foreign princes, never had been so flourishing, as during 
the seven years of his administration : and it was commonly said 
among the populace, that, if he were alive, all would be well— 
peace would be given them on their own terms, and the Count 
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would think himself happy in granting it. Jacob had left a son 
who had been held at the font by no less a personage than Queen 
Philippa, and therefore had been named Philip. He had inhe- 
rited ability as well as wealth from his father, had been carefully 
bred up under a mother whose mind was strong enough neither 
to be elated by prosperity, nor to sink under the great and sudden 
reverse of fortune which had befallen her. She negotiated a 
marriage for him early in life, with a lady of good lineage; and 
he had lived thus far, through the troubles, quietly with his 
wife and mother, taking no part in public affairs, but with the 
reputation of a high-spirited, yet sober and sagacious man: some 
degree of respect, also, was felt towards him for his father’s sake. 
Vanden Bosch went to him, and offered, if he would listen to his 
advice, to make him the greatest man in all Flanders. ‘* We are 
in great need,’ said he, * here in Ghent, of a sovereign captain 
of good name and good repute; and by this means your father 
Jacob Van Arteveld will be raised up again, who made a confe- 
deracy with Brabant and Hainault; and in whose days Flanders 
was loved, and feared, and honoured. I will undertake to put 
you in his place, if you will accept the offer.’ Philip had hitherto 
encouraged no dreams of ambition; and his father’s fate was 
instantly remembered by him as a warning: ‘If he,’ he replied, 
‘with all his experience and prudence ; he who had governed with 
such great ability and such great success, whose government had 
been so popular, and was regretted as having been so good; if 
he, for all his exertions and all his services, had been recompensed 
with death, what could an inexperienced youth expect but to fall, 
when he fell, without excuse, because, having such an example 
of the mutability of fortune, and the inconstancy of the multi- 
tude in his own house, he had exposed himself wilfully and 
deliberately to such a catastrophe.’ Vanden Bosch replied, ‘ that 
his father’s fate afforded the strongest reason why he should accept 
the charge which was now proposed; because, in appointing him, 
the people would make the most public and signal acknowledg- 
ment of his father’s great deserts, and of their own injustice in per- 
mitting his death.” He had touched the right string; a sense of 
filial duty, as well as family pride; came in aid of that innate ambi- 
tion which was now first awakened in young Arteveld’s heart, and 
he promised Vanden Bosch, if he should be placed in authority, to 
be guided in all things by his counsel. ‘Can you then,’ said 
Vanden Bosch, ‘ be right haughty and cruel ? for one elevated 
from among the people, and especially for such work as ours, 
is nothing thought of unless he be feared and dreaded, and has 
the reputation of severity. ‘Thus it is that the Flemings chuse 
to be governed : among them you must think nothing of 7 
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life, and have no more pity upon men, than upon swallows and 
larks when they are caught for roasting. Where there is an 
Absalom, an Achitophel will never be wanting ; but the language 
which is thus ascribed to Vanden Bosch, by the romantic histo- 
rian Froissart, savours more of dramatic imagination than of 
historical verisimilitude. 

The people were convoked, and the demagogue by whom the 
plan was laid, easily induced them to elect Philip Van Arteveld 
for their chief captain by acclamation, and by one of those elec- 
tions which it was not allowable for the person elected to decline, 
They told him that they had thus chosen him for his good name’s 
sake, and for the love of his good father. ‘ Sirs,’ he replied, ‘ ye 
require of me a great thing, and ye tell me that it is because of 
the love which your fathers bore to mine. When he had done for 
them all the good services he could, they slew him. If I were to 
accept the command which is thus proflered me, and to be 
treated in the same manner, it would be a sorry reward.’. Vanden 
Bosch made answer, ‘ that what was past could not be recalled.’ 
Philip was carried to the market-place, and sworn into his new 
office, and received, on his part, the oaths of the magistrates and 
the deacons of all the trades. He began affably and liberally, 
being easy of access to all, and bestowing the Count’s revenues 
in Ghent upon those persons whose out-lying property had been 
confiscated because of their adherence to the popular cause. Ere 
long he caused twelve persons to be put to death in his presence, 
and he lost no credit by this with a ferocious people, who had the 
more confidence in him when they saw that he was not afraid 
of shedding blood ; and who believed that, whatever might be the 
pretext upon which these persons were executed, the true cause 
was that they had been implicated in the death of his father. 
The deacon of the weavers was accused of treason: his house 
was searched, and a quantity of gunpowder was found, which, 
not having been produced during the siege, was supposed to have 
been withheld for treasonable motives; he was beheaded, there- 
fore, and his body dragged by the shoulders through the streets 
of this turbulent city. Meantime, some distress began to be felt 
for want of that regular and plentiful supply, which used to flow in 
from all the surrounding country: for at the Count’s urgent request, 
all communication had been prohibited on the side of Hainault 
and of Brabant ; and though the people of Holland and of Liege, 
in defiance of their rulers, continued their intercourse, the incon- 
venience was sufficient to give those who were desirous of peace 
fresh influence over the inconstant multitude. Negotiations were 
held at Harlebeque, under the mediation of Liege, Hainault, and 
Brabant ; and two wealthy Ghentese, by name Simon Bette and 
Gisbert 
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Gisbert Van Gruttere, were imprudent enongh, on their return, to 
say publicly, that good terms would be made, whereby well-dis- 
posed people would be secured in the enjoyment of peace, and 
some bad subjects would be punished. Vanden Bosch, hearing 
this, and well knowing that, if any were to suffer, he must be 
among the foremost, hastened. to Arteveld, told him that their 
lives were to be the price of the treaty, and reminded him that 
in a popular government, the ruler who will not make himself 
feared, must fall. Their measures were soon concerted; and on 
the morrow, in obedience toa secret summons, the deacons of 
all the trades, and the captains of the White Hoods, appeared in 
the market-place, at the public meeting which had been convened, 
coming, as they were enjoined to be, prepared for mischief (tous 
prests et appareillez de mal faire.) At nine in the morning, the 
magistrates and chief persons of the town assembled, and one of 
those who had taken upon themselves the perilous charge of 
negotiating for sucha people, announced the success of the nego- 
tiation. ‘ Peace,’ he said, ‘ had happily been concluded by their 
great exertions, and those of the good men of Liege, Hainault, and 
Brabant, aided by the entreaties of the duke of Brabant and of 
his lady, upon the easy condition that 200 persons, whom he 
would name.in the. course of fifteen days, by writing, should 
yield themselves to the Count’s disposal, in his Castle, at Lisle, 
where, from his frank and noble disposition, they might expect his 
gracious mercy.’ Upon this, Vanden Bosch stood up and ad- 
dressed the speaker: * By what authority,’ said he, ‘ have you, 
Gisbert Van-Gruttere, and Simon Bette, your colleague, dared 
offer to deliver up two hundred men of this city into the hands of 
their enemy ? Have we not seen in Bruges, Y pres and Courtray, 
the mercy ‘that he is accustomed to bestow, in each of which 
places he ‘has put to death more than 500 men, and for no other 
reason than that they had favoured. the cause of this city! 
Better were it that Ghent should be utterly overthrown, and not 
one stone left upon another, than that it should be subjected to 
this villany and reproach! But the war is not ended yet, nor 
has Heyns yet been avenged! It may plainly be seen, that you 
were not to be among the persotis to be delivered up. You have 
picked and chosen for yourselves, but we also have made our 
choice !—Philip Van Arteveld, have at these traitors!’ He drew 
his dagger at the word, and laid Gisbert dead at his feet; at the 
same moment, some one in like manner stabbed Simon Bette. 
The magistrates, trembling for their own lives, dared not intimate 
the slightest disapprobation of what had been done; and even 
good men, under the same impulse of fear, deemed it advisable 
for their own sakes to join in a cry of treason, and affect to rejoice 
in 
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in the punishment of those who were called traitors. Further 
bloodshed was thus for that day avoided, for though Arteveld had 
engaged in a desperate game, from which there was no withdraw- 
ing, and in which life was the stake, he had not been long enough 
accustomed to it to have acquired an appetite for blood. 

The first business was to prepare for the arduous circumstances 
in which the city must now be placed, by establishing order 
and unanimity there, as far as laws could establish them. All 
private suits were suspended till peace should be concluded; all 
quarrelling, even if it proceeded not to blows and wounds, made 
punishable by forty days’ imprisonment ; and homicide by death. 
All gaming, all blasphemy was prohibited, and every person was 
enjoined to wear as a badge a white sleeve, bearing the words, 
‘God help us!’ His wife’s uncle had placed a garrison, on the 
count’s part, in the castle of Hallwyn: Arteveld, on this occasion, 
acted in a way to raise his character with both parties; he at- 
tacked the castle and destroyed it, but allowed the garrison to 
depart unhurt. The Count meantime pursuing the wisest system 
of hostilities, daily straitened the city for provisions more and 
more, and though supplies still came from Holland and Zealand, 
the distress became ere long so pressing, that 12,000 men were sent 
forth, under Frans Ackerman, to beg for food. The rich had been 
called upon, and the monasteries, to bring forth their stores, and 
sell them at what, in early times, would have been the equitable 
price ; but these resources were soon exhausted in so populous a 
city. The bakers were besieged and plundered by a starving mul- 
titude, and numbers were now dying for lack of food. Ackerman 
and his army went forth, not as marauders ; they knew that the 
wishes of the people were with them: any supply that could have 
been obtained by force would have alienated their friends, and called 
forth resistance where they had already sufficient danger to encoun- 
ter: they went, therefore, as supplicants appealing to humanity. 
The history of such times abounds with heroic incidents, for there 
is a certain heroism, of which the wicked, as well as the virtuous, are 
capable ; but it is unexpected as well as delightful, to meet with 
any thing like a general manifestation of kindly and beneficent 
feelings. The Duke of Brabant, though strictly in league with 
Louis, allowed them to be supplied at Brussels for a certain time, 
and they remained in that vicinity three weeks, subsisting upon 
the charity of the Brabanters: at Louvain also they were relieved ; 
the Bishop of Liege promising to use his mediation with the Count, 
gave them six hundred loads of wheat and flour for their suffer- 
ing fellow-townsmen ; and they brought back with them from 
this singular expedition fifteen days’ supply for the people of 
Ghent. But this was but a respite, not a deliverance from 
famine : 
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famine: they had no other enemy to combat, for the Count 
brought no armies against them ; and their hopes were again 
directed to a negotiation, in which the hearty interest taken in 
their behalf by the neighbouring princes, would have given them 
some prospect of success, if Louis had been less immitigeble in 
his disposition. Deputies from all the towns of Flanders met at 
Tournay, Arteveld being one of the twelve from Ghent: as he 
went out of the gate the people fell on their knees before him, 
saying, ‘ Philip, return with peace upon any terms! Any peace 
will be joyfully received by your miserable country.’ Their minds 
were now subdued to their situation, and the deputies petitioned 
only for life: * every thing else,’ they said, ‘ they placed at the 
Count’s disposal ; he might order whom he would into perpe- 
tual banishment, or for any shorter term that in his goodness he 
might please to appoint: they requested only that lives might be 
spared !’—The Count did not appear in person at the assembly ; 
he remained at Bruges, and sent from thence his final answer by 
the prior of Harlebeke: it was this,—that all the inhabitants of 
Ghent, from fifteen years upwards, male and female, without ex- 
ception, should come out of the city bare-headed and bare-footed 
in their shirts, and with ropes aroun: their necks; and in that plight 
proceed half way to Bruges, where he would meet them, and then 
determine upon life or death, for every thing must be left at his 
mercy. Terrible as such conditions were, the mediators advised 
them to accept them, and encouraged them with hopes of appeasiug 
by his unremitted intercession the anger of the Count. Those 
only could be expected to suffer who ‘had most displeased him ; 
the others would assuredly obtain mercy,—which if it were now 
refused, might not be again attainable. Philip Van Arteveld, 
speaking for his companions, ended the conference by declaring, 
that their powers could not warrant them in assenting to such 
conditions : they must return to Ghent, and if the good people of 
that city were contented with the terms, they would not on their 
own part offer any opposition to the acceptance. 

As soon as the deputies appeared before the gates, the people 
crowded about them, looking for life or death from their report. 
* Ah! dear Lord Philip Van Arteveld, give us comfort,’ they cried ; 

‘ tell us that you have sped well !’ He answered not a word, but, 
with the rest of the deputation, passed on in a mournful silence, 
which sufficiently indicated the ill success of their embassage. Once 
or twice only he spoke, requesting them to disperse peaceably for 
that day, and assemble on the morrow in the market-place to 
hear the report. That night he consulted with Vanden Bosch, 
who expressed no surprise at the Count’s er but thought 
rather that he was well-adyised, and would do wisely if he exter- 
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minated the whole people, for one and all were implicated in the 
cause of these commotions. ‘ Now then,’ said he, ‘it remains to 
see whether there are wise men and brave men in Ghent, for, in a 
few days this will be the proudest city in all Flanders, or the most 
abased.’ On the morrow, being Wednesday, the people assembled 
in dolorous expectation, and Arteveld, from a window of the 
market-house, related the result of his deputation, simply and 
faithfully ; except that, putting his own interpretation upon the 
Count’s intention, he said, that for aught he could perceive, the 
greater part of the people who should then surrender themselves 
at discretion, must expect to die in prison, or by the course of 
justice. ‘See now,’ said he, * whether you will accept of peace 
upon these conditions!’ It was a piteous thing then to hear the 
multitude, men and women alike, young and old, break out into 
lamentations, and to see them wring their hands, for the love of those 
whom they held dearest. But at Arteveld’s voice they were 
silent. ‘Good people of Ghent,’ he said, ‘ here ye are, the greatest 
part of the townsfolk assembled, and ye have heard what | have 
related. There is no remedy, and your counsel must speedily 
be taken; there are thirty thousand mouths in this city which 
have not tasted bread for the last fifteen days. One of three 
things we must choose: the first is, that we shut ourselves up 
within these walls, and close our gates, and make confession 
faithfully and devoutly, and then retire into the churches and 
convents, and there expire, being absolved and penitent, as 
martyrs, upon whom man will have no compassion. God will 
then have mercy upon our souls; and wherever our story shall be 
told, it will be said that we have died valiantly, and like a true 
people. Or we must go, men, women, and children, bare-footed, 
bare-headed, in our shirts, and with halters round our necks, to 
meet my Lord the Count of Flanders. His heart is not so hard, 
and obstinate, when he shall behold us in such plight, but that he 
must be softened, and have mercy upon his people: and to take 
away his wrath | will be the first to offer him my head, contented 
to die for my fellow-townsmen. The third course is this: that 
we choose out five or six thousand of the ablest and best armed 
men, and preceed speedily to assail the Count at Bruges, and 
give him battle. If we are slain in this enterprise, we shall at 
least die honourably, and God will have mercy upon us; and the 
world will say that valiantly and faithfully we have maintained 
our cause. But if in this battle we be victorious, and our Lord 
God, who, in old times, gave such power into the hands of Judas 
Maccabeus, duke and master of the army of his people the Jews, 
that the Syrians were discomfited and slain,— if, I say, the same 
Lord God shall grant us this grace, we should be every where the 
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most honoured people that hath ever reigned upon the earth since 
the Romans. Chase now, which of the three ye will, for one of 
them must be chosen.’ 

He was not answered by any general acclamation, the people 
were too far spent in spirit to give utterance to their feelings, or 
indeed to make their choice. Those only who stood nearest him 
replied, ‘ Ah, dear sir! we have good confidence in you; choose 
you for us, and what you determine, that we will do.’ ‘By my 
faith, then,’ said Arteveld, ‘1 am for going arms in hand to seek 
the Count! we shall find him at Bruges; and the pride of that 
people, and of those who are about him night and day taking 
counsel against us is such, that he will come out to fight us. If, 
by God's will, and his grace, the field should be ours, we are de- 
livered for ever more, and shall be in the greatest honour of all 
people in the world; and if we fall, God will have pity on our 
souls; and for those who are left in Ghent, the Count our lord 
will have compassion upon them.’ The bravest course in danger 
is generally the best ; in this case it was evidently so: the people 
consented with one accord, and Arteveld bade them go to their 
houses and make ready, for on the morrow he would set forth, 
and in five days it would be known whether the issue were for 
life or death. Immediately the city gates were closed, and no 
person was allowed either to go out or enter in. The constables 
of every parish went from house to house to select the ablest men 
for this awful, but not forlorn service. The number did not 
exceed 5000, They took with them about two hundred carts 
with artillery and ammunition, four only of bread and two of 
wine, poor store for 5000 men; but there was not provisions for 
two days in the city. The resolution with which they set forth 
inspired a kindred feeling in those who were le!t. ‘ You know,’ 
said the people, ‘whom ye are leaving; but think not to return 
here, unless ye come back with honour! for no sooner shall 
tidings reach us of your overthrow, than we will set fire to the 
city, and destroy ourselves with it.’ ‘ Well said,’ was the reply ! 
‘Pray to God for us, we have need that he should help us, and you 
also. On the Thursday afternoon they began their march, and 
halted for the night a league from Ghent, not touching their pro- 
visions, but taking what the country could supply. They marched 
all the following day, sparing their stores in the same manner, and 
having arrived within a long league of Bruges, there they took up 
a position to wait for the attack which they hoped would be made 
upon them. There was a wide marsh in front: the flanks they 
protected with their artillery, and their carts were drawn up 
there; in the rear they were exposed; but they had less appre- 
hension on that side, because it was nearest their own territory: 
however, they stationed there the flower of their force, The 
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The next day, Saturday the 3rd of May, was a great holiday in 
Bruges, the test in the year. There was a vial preserved 
there in the chapel of the Sangreal, containing what was believed 
to be a portion of our blessed Saviour’s blood. According to the 
tradition of that city, it had been brought from the Holy Land by 
Count Theodore of Alsace, in the twelfth century, having been 
treasured up by Nicodemus when the body of our Lord was taken 
from the Cross; but another and not more fabulous legend says, 
that it proceeded from a miraculous crucifix, In a former time 
of troubles, wien the peasantry of the Pais de Waes had risen 
against the extortions of the nobles, and suffered a severe defeat, 
the calamity was said to have been preceded by the congelation of 
this blood. There was no such omen on this beautiful May morn- 
ing, when Bruges was filled with visitors from all the surrounding 
country, and from the neighbouring states, the friends and rela- 
tives of the inhabitants being accustomed always to make their visits 
at this festival, when the relic was carried in procession. Amidst their 
festivity, came tidings that the Ghentese were at hand, * Now then 
is the end of the war come,’ said Count Louis, when this was told 
him. ‘A foolish and outrageous people! See how evil fortune has 
brought them to their destruction! Yet are they valiant,’ he added, 
‘for they have chosen to die by the sword rather than by hunger.’ 
Three men at arms were sent to reconnoitre them, and the people 
of Bruges took arms and prepared to go forth, not as to a battle, 
but to an execution, in such contempt did they at that time hold 
any force which could be sent against them from the hostile city. 
Meantime, mass was performed at daybreak in seven parts of 
Arteveld’s little camp at the same time, and a sermon preached to 
each congregation by so many Friars Minorite, who accompanied 
thearmy. ‘The sermons are said to have been an hour and a half 
long, as if it had been Arteveld’s intention that his men should not, 
for any interval of time, be left unemployed and unexcited, lest 
their spirit should fail. The friars encouraged them by the 
example of the Israelites who were delivered from bondage ; 
and represented Count Louis and the people of Bruges as the 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians by whom they were held in servi- 
tude, and from whom they were soon to deliver themselves, or 
perish, They reminded them also of Judas Maccabeus and his 
brethren, whose example, it may be feared, has more often been 
effectually applied than that of our Saviour and his disciples. The 
people then confessed, and were absolved, and about three-fourths 
of them received the sacrament. After this, Arteveld harangued 
them from a spot of elevated ground: he was an eloquent speaker, 
(bien enlangagé et moult bien savoit parler, et bien luy avenoit,)— 
and certainly no speech could ever be delivered or heard with a 
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sincerer or deeper feeling. At the close, he told them to divide 
among themselves fairly the little provision which they had brought; 
if they were ever to have more, it must be won in that day’s battle. 
The whole of their bread and wine afforded but this break- 
fast ; but it was sufficient. Arteveld assisted at the distribution, 
going through the ranks, and pledging his comrades as they drank. 
‘This night,’ said he, ‘ we shall sup in Bruges or in Paradise,’ 
They then arranged their carts before them as a rampart; one of 
the earliest modes of retrenchment customary among this people, 
and perhaps derived by them from their migratory ancestors. 
Thus they waited to be attacked, and suffered the men at arms to 
reconnoitre them closely without aiming a weapon at them: it 
being doubtless their hope that the report which would be carried 
back would induce the Count to come forth and give them battle. 
In this they were not deceived ; for, though there were persons 
who advised the Count not tg engage a desperate and determined 
body, inconsiderable as their numbers were, with men who had 
been fatiguing themselves in the procession, and were moreover 
elated with wine; and though the Count and Heylard de Poucques, 
the governor of Bruges, inclined to this reasonable opinion, the 
cry of the multitude prevailed. Making sure of an easy victory, 
they would hear of no delay, and the lives of the leaders wouid 
have been in danger if their will and pleasure had longer been 
resisted. The Count had in his company eight hundred knights 
and esquires; but the disorderly crowd which Bruges had poured 
out amounted to thirty thousand, among whom the companies of 
the butchers and boatmen were distinguished by their eagerness 
and insubordination. Day was far spent before the action began. 
The Ghentese suffered some loss from the stones which were thrown 
among them by the Count’s engines. On their part, they opened 
a fire from three hundred guns, which checked the ardour of the 
assailants. Arteveld, also, by a well-timed movement, drew them 
into the swamp, and placed himself between them and the evening 
sun, so that the light shone in their eyes and dazzled them. A 
artial advantage which Heylard had obtained was thus far over- 
alanced : that governor was the only man who stood his ground 
bravely when nobles, as well as commonalty, gave way in confu- 
sion. He fell; and the men of Ghent had only to pursue the 
fugitives, smiting to the right and left, and crying aloud, ‘ Ghent! 
Ghent! God will this day show mercy to us.’ In this shameful 
flight, father tarried not for son, nor son for father. The Count, of 
his whole company, had only forty horsemen with him when he 
re-entered the city. Not being yet aware of the extent of his 
danger, he gave directions to guard the gates, and close them if 
the enemy should attempt to enter in pursuit; then proceeded to 
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his palace, and sent orders for the deacons of the respective trades 
to collect their people, and occupy the streets and the market-place 
for defence. But Arteveld had lost no time in following up his 
victory : the Ghentese were already in the town, and made straight 
for the market-place, where they formed in order. By this time 
it was dark night: the Count, gathering about him what brave 
men he could, went out with lighted torches and the cry of ‘ Flan- 
ders! Flanders!’ ‘To the Count!’ ‘ To the Lion!’ He made 
towards the market-place; and the Ghentese, distinguishing him 
by the light of the torches, cried out rejoicingly to Arteveld that 
he was coming, and would fall into their hands. Avrteveld had 
already given orders to take him alive, and not to injure him; for 
if they had him in their power at Ghent, peace might then be made 
upon their own terms. These orders could hardly have availed to 
save him from men whose hearts were full of old grievance, recent 
sufferings, and present vengeance. But Louis was warned of his 
danger in time; he was informed that the enemy were masters of 
the city,—that the weavers and the smiths had joined them,—that 
iais rabble was on the way to his palace,—and that it was neither 
safe for him to advance nor to return. Nothing was left but to 
extinguish the torches, and for every man to save himself as 
he could, The Count made one of his servants unarm him in 
a dark lane, put on the servant's gabardine, exhorted the man to 
be silent concerning him if he should fall into the hands of the 
Ghentese, and then endeavoured to escape out of the town. But 
the pursuit was too eager and too close for this; and no resource 
remained but to enter a miserable hovel, and entreat the woman 
whom he found there to conceal him, telling her who he was, the 
more to move her to compassion. ‘The woman had often received 
alms at his palace gate: she bade him get into the bed with her 
children, and hide himself as well as he could between the pallet * 
and the coverlet ; and there he lay undiscovered while the hovel was 
searched by those who had seen him enter, There he remained 
till the following midnight ; then, venturing out, was happy enough 
to find a boat in the Minnewater, in which he crossed the ditch, 
and falling in with one of his own knights when he knew not what 
direction to take, was guided safely by him till the morning, when 
they got a horse and arrived at Lisle. 


* ‘entre la paillasse et le lit de plume, M. de Barante says, not reflecting that a dit de 
plume would not be found in a dwelling place, which Froissart describes as ‘ salle et 
enfumee, aussi noire qu atrament ; et n'y avoit en celle maison Sors le bouge devant, 
et une pouvre couetie, ou couverte de tole enfumée, pour étouffer le feu; et par dessus, 
un pouvre plancher, auquel on montoit par une eschelle de sept eschellons, et en celuy 
plancher avoit un poure licteron, ou les enfans dela poure femme gisoient’ The Count 
placed himself entre Ja paille et la couette de ce poure licleron, et la se mussa, et jit le 
petal, car faire le lua convenoi., 


Meantime 
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Meantime Bruges was the scene of a dreadful tragedy. On the 
morning of their victory, the men of Ghent, seeing that they stood 
upon the brink of eternity, had had the fear of God before their 
eyes; that fear had passed away with the danger. Ackerman 
was ordered to search the city for their enemies, while Vanden 
Bosch and Arteveld looked to securing their conquest. These 
men, notwithstanding the sanguinary counsel which has been 
ascribed to one of them, were not of cruel dispositions ; they seem 
even to have been, for that age, singularly otherwise: and Frois- 
sart declares that never men dealt more graciously towards a con- 
quered town, than the men of Ghent did toward Bruges, car one- 
ques ils ne firent mal & menu mestier, s'il nestoit trop vilainement 
aceusé. Yet to such of the Count’s people as were taken in the 
city, no mercy was shown, nor to any of the butchers, fishermen, 
glaziers, and cordwainers, because those trades had always been 
of the Count’s party. The weavers hunted out these victims as 
having broken the league which had been made with Heyns, and 
more than twelve hundred were murdered. Servants also, and 
apprentices from Brabant, Gueiderland, Liege, Westphe ilia, Hol- 
land, Zealand, and other parts, took this opportunity of revenging 
themselves upon masters to whom they bore an ill will; and many 
were the crimes committed by such persons that first night, for 
which justice never was exacted in this world, murder not being 
the worst. When morning came, the work of blood was carried 
on with more deliberation; the magistrates and nobles were then 
sought for, and put to death. Six thousand men had fallen in 
the action, three thousand in Ackerman’s pursuit, Amid these 
horrors, strict orders had been given -that no foreigner should be 
injured, either in person or property ; but though their houses were 
respected during the general pillage, they suflered so much in the 
ruin which was brought upon the wealthy inhabitants, that they 
took the first opportunity of removing, and great part of the com- 
merce of Bruges was thus, for a time, transferred to Bergen-op- 
Zoom. Arteveld seems also to have stopt the carnage as soon as 
he could, by ordering proclamation to be made, that such of the 
Count’s people as wished to retain their lives, should repair to the 
church of St. Catharine without the walls, and there take an oath 
to observe the peace which would be granted them. 

it was early on Sunday that the first messenger of good tidings 
arrived at Ghent ; never were tidings expected with more intense 
anxiety, and the first feeling of the people upon their deliverance 
was, as it ought, an emotion of thankfulness toward the Giver of 
all victories. Arteveld and Vanden Bosch had not been unmind- 
ful of the distress in which their townsmen had been left: one of 
their first measures was to take possession of Damme and Sluys, 
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and from both places to dispatch provisions. From the former 
place more than six thousand pipes of wine, those of Poictou, 
Gascony, Rochelle, and more distant countries, were sent by land 
and by water; and, from Sluys, grain and flour in like abundance: 
the plunder of Bruges paid for all. Courtray and Ypres, Nieu- 
port, Furnes, Bergues, and all the other strong places in Flanders, 
opened their gates to the victorious Commons, Oudenard alone 
excepted.—* Une bataille perdue a tousjours grande queue,’ says 
Philip de Comines. Herselles, who was left with the command 
in Ghent, let this tail escape him, and did not, as he ought to 
have done, present himself before Oudenard, upon the first 
news of the victory. The garrison were so dismayed, that 
they would have taken flight if an enemy’s force had appeared. 
They took courage when time was thus allowed them; Daniel 
de Haluin, a knight in whose resolution and fidelity the Count 
could rely, was sent to take the command: it then became 
as much a point of honour as of policy for the Ghentese to 
subjugate the only fortress which ventured to hold out against 
them, and six weeks after his victory at Bruges, Arteveld besieged 
it with a force which was estimated at two hundred thousand men. 
The numbers, which are thus exaggerated, were probably very 
great, for it was by blockading the place that he thought to reduce 
it, not by sacrificing brave lives in uncertain assaults ; ‘and his camp 
was like a populous city for extent, and for the order obs erved, and 
the plenty that abounded there. Prosperity had elated Arteveld : 
he assumed as much state as if he had been Count of Flanders or 
Duke of Hainault, or Duke of Brabant; his raiment was cloth of 
scarlet, furred with minever; he was served in silver, and the 
trumpets sounded at dinner and supper before his palace or his 
tent, that it might be known when he was at the board. Till he 
was ‘called upon to beara part in the troubles of the times, he 
had shown no indication of ambition, nor of any other vice: his 
life had been quiet, inoffensive, and, to all appearance, happy ; 
his only amusement had been angling, the last to which a restless 
and uneasy temper would betake itself. In affecting the pomp of 
a court he did not escape from its vices: time, however, was not 
allowed for that thorough depravation to be effected, which conti- 
nued prosperity would, in its natural course, have induced ; nor 
for that reverse of fortune which they who build upon the favour 
of the multitude, sooner or later, are sure to find. He retained 
his popularity by donations to the soldiers, and by keeping provi- 
sions in Ghent at a low price: though, by his own authority, he 
levied a weekly tax upon every hearth throughout the province; 
where the poor could not pay, the rich were assessed for them, and 
this tax was collected, for he had his officers everywhere, and was 
everywhere 
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everywhere obeyed. The navigation of the Scheldt above Oudenard 
was impeded, that no supplies might enter from the side of Tour- 
nay ; the camp, meantime, abounded not only with the produce of 
a fertile land, but with delicacies, and with the choicest * wines of 
distant countries, as well as of the Rhine and of Poictou. From 
Hainault, and Brabant, and Liege, and Germany people came to 
the leaguer as toa fair, or public ‘spectacle ; the French alone were 
forbidden, for they were about to make a powe rful effort in aid of 
the Count, for the double purpose of preventing the English from 
obtaining a footing in Flanders, as allies of Arteveld, and of sub- 
duing the Flemish democracy, whose success, if it had continued, 
would soon have called up another Jacquerie in France. ‘There 
was no chance of any other termination to this contest, than what 
might be brought about by force. To show their hatred of the 
Count, the Commons had demolished the castle of Male, where 
he was born, and its chapel; they broke the font wherein he had 
been baptized, and destroyed the bath, and melted down the silver 
cradle in which he had slept when an infant, an insult which he is 
said to have resented with more sensibility than appeared in his 
general deportment. Such of his hostages as were at Bapaume 
he had already put to death; there were in his hands two hundred 
men, who were at this time fed upon bread and water, and daily 
threatened with execution; but he had counsellors who were better 
and wiser than himself, and at their intercession he spared these 
unoffending prisoners, and, for the honour of God and the Virgin, 
set them fre e. This was erepastel to him for a virtue, and he ac- 
quired credit by it in the eyes both of friends and enemies. 

The course of events at this juncture proved favourable to the 
Count. England, from whence his greatest danger was to be appre- 
hended, if the government should follow the poli icy which Edward 
IIL. had pursued, was under a weak prince, who was guided by 
worthless favourites. Charles V. of France, with whom he had 
been upon no cordial terms, died opportunely; and the young 
king, then a boy, was easily induced, by his uncle of Burgundy, 
to consider the troubles in Flanders, not as a struggle between 
Count Louis and the Flemings alone, but between the commons 
and the privileged orders, for such, if the Fiemings were success- 
ful, it would become, in France, and in all the adjoining countries. 
© You shall be restored,’ said the duke to his father-in-law, ‘or we 
will lose all that is left; for it is not - fitting that such | a rabble 





* Galrigache is mentioned among them, of which Denis Sauvage says, in a marginal 
note, ‘ quand a Galrigacke, c'est la premiere fois que jen aye dejeusné, et confesse ne 
savoir que c'est.’ Roquefort quotes the passage from Froissart, and adds that it was also 
called galvache, and garnache, (names which bring us no nearer its origin,) that it 
was a white wine, and paid a duty upon its entrance into France of thirty sols par queue, 
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as have now the mastery in Flanders should be allowed to go- 
vern the land ; thus might all knighthood and all gentry be de- 
stroyed and put to shame, and consequently all Christendom.’ 
The earthquake which had recently shaken those countries was 
less terrible than the moral convulsion would have been, with 
which they were at this time threatened. The people of Louvain 
did not dissemble their wishes, but openly declared that if Ghent 
were as near them as Brussels, they would have united with that 
city; and the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, who were well- 
informed of this, dared not notice it,—mats il leur convenoit 
cligner les yeux et baisser les testes, car pas westoit heure de 
parler, Arteveld wanted neither capacity to perceive the ad- 
vantages of such an union, nor inclination to follow, in this 
respect also, the steps of his father; but while Oudenard held out 
he was not master of Flanders. He was impatient of the slow pro- 
gress that could be made, in reducing by famine a garrison which 
was not numerous, and which had had opportunity of providing 
against a siege; but he was still too prudent to hazard an as- 
sault, against men who had made war the sole business of their 
lives, and had shown their determination of defending the place 
to the last. Engines, therefore, were tried; one, which was 
called a ram, and which was forty feet long, twenty in breadth, 
threw stones of such magnitude, that they crashed any thing 
on which they fell: there was a cannon also fifty feet in length, 
from which stone balls of proportionate size were discharged. 
* When that cannon was fired, it was heard for five leagues 
round in the day-time, and ten leagues during the night ; and the 
report was so great, that it seemed as if all the devils in hell 
were upon the road.’ The noise was greater than the effect; 
and the French had time to bring their forces into the fielil, while 
the Flemings were employed at this siege, and in destroying the 
dwellings of the nobles ani gentry within the French frontiers. 
They took the field in November, choosing rather to encounter 
the difficulties of a winter-campaign, than to incur the danger of 
meeting the English there in the spring. Negotiations were at- 
tempted with little sincerity on either side, when there was con- 
tempt on the one part, distrust on the other, and hatred on both. 
The Duke of Burgundy alone was desirous of peace; he did not 
partake in the vindictive feelings of his father-in-law, and wished 
as much as possible to spare the province; but the first necessity 
was to secure his succession, and to put down the spirit of demo- 
cracy. ‘The greatest force which France could bring together 
was raised, under its most renowned leader, Olivier de Clisson, 
who, in the war with the English, had obtained the appellation of 
the Butcher, a distinction which, in the age when such inhumani- 
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ties were committed by the most chivalrous, it must have been 
difficult to deserve. The force was arrayed as it ought to be, 

says the old historian, for there were many wise men well prac- 
tised in arms, both in the van, and in the king’s battle, and in 
the rear guard, and they knew all that ought to be done, car la 
estoit la fleur de la bonne chevalerie du monde. The Oriflamme 
was brought forth on this occasion, after a great debate, whether 
it were lawfal to display it against Christians; the matter was 
determined upon the ground, that, as the Flemings were Urbanists, 
acknowledging him whom the French held to be the anti-pope, 

they were to be regarded as infidels, and therefore this banner, 

which, by a great mystery, had been sent from heaven, might be 
displ: ryed against them. Against these mighty preparations, the 
commons of Flanders could oppose equal numbers, and far greater 
resources, but in policy and in military skill they were far inferior ; 

and the knights, in whom the strength of the French army con- 
sisted, had, in their armour, an advantage which is unknown in 
modern warfare. Arteveld ought to have “acted on the defe nsive, 
in which case winter would soon have been his sure ally; but he 
confided too much upon his fortune ; and knowing that, if he 
gained a victory, the people in Paris, and in all the great cities of 
the north of France would rise simultaneously against the nobles 
and the government which oppressed them, he resolved to meet 
the invaders and give them battle. The battle of Roosebeke, 
which ensued, was, in its consequences, of such importance, that 
perhaps there are only two in earlier times, which proved equall 

influential upon the ‘condition of society; the victory of Aétius 
over Attila, and that of Charles Martel over the Moors: ‘for if 
the villains,’ says Froissart, ‘had carried their intent, never so 
great cruelties and horribilities have happened in the world, as 
would have been wrought by the commons, who would have 
rebelled everywhere, and destroyed all gentle blood!’ Less than 
half an hour ‘decided i it; for, instead of waiting in a strong position 
to receive the attack, Arteveld advanced to meet it: his men 
were arrayed so closely, and with so little judgement, that being 
driven one upon another, they had not room to wield their wea- 
pons, and as many died by suffocation, as by the sword and spear: 

it was observed, that never was so little blood seen, when so many 
men were killed. ‘The heralds reported, that nine thousand were 
left dead upon the field; but in the pursuit, the carnage was so 
great that the lowest computation makes the total loss of the 
Flemings twenty-five thousand,—other accounts carrying it to 
forty. The young king expressed a wish to see Arteveld, whe- 
ther he were alive or dead, and a reward was offered for the per- 
son who should discover him. A Ghentsman pointed out: the 
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body : it was covered with wounds, none of which would have 
been mortal; but he had fallen in a ditch, and so many of his 
comrades upon him, that he had been pressed to death. The 
body was suspended upon a gibbet ae as in other cases, where 
a leader who was dear to his people had disappeared, it was re- 
ported that the French had been deceived in this poor vengeance, 
and that Arteveld’s corpse had not been found. How dearly 
he was beloved, appeared in the conduct of the man who pointed 
out the corpse; for, when the king told him his life should be 
spared, he would not allow his wounds to be bound up, and 
therefore, in the determination not to survive his captain and 
liberator, for that name had been conferred upon Arteveld, he bled 
to death. 

If the Flemings had been a free people when the age of lite- 
rature arrived, or if, in the great struggle for religious freedom, 
they had secured their civil and intellectual liberty, like the 
United Provinces, Philip von Arteveld would, and ought to have 
been, their national hero. Some Van Haren or Bilderdijk would 
have celebrated his actions in lyric or in heroic verse : some 
Vondel would have dramatized them; and his name would have 
been made as popular by the theatre in Ghent, as that of 
Gysbracht van Aemstel is, at this day, in Amsterdam. The war 
wherein he was engaged was one in which the most single-minded 
men might with perfect sincerity have been engaged on either 
side, according to the circumstances wherein they were placed ; 
but no man could have taken a part in it with a stronger or 
sincerer feeling than Arteveld, for the public voice which sum- 
moned him was in accord with filial piety and the sense of an 
inherited obligation. Richard Cromwell, to whom Gray's ap- 
pellation of the meek usurper may truly be applied, would have 
shrunk from the means which he used, at Vanden Bosch’s insti- 
gation, for securing himself, when his life as well as his authority 
was threatened: but even old Oliver, the most merciful as well 
as the most magnanimous man that ever attained to sovereignty 
by crooked ways and unlawful means, was deeper dyed in blood ; 
and when prosperity had intoxicated Arteveld; when, with the 
trappings and the suits of greatness, he had put on some of 
its dissoluteness—as if they had carried infection with them,— 
when further success would inevitably have hurried him into a 
career of horrors from which there could have been no retreat, 
and no redemption,—then he was, mercifully for himself, cut off. 
The portents preceding his death are such as Shakspeare might 
have conceived, or would have delighted in appropriating. Arte- 
veld’s chief captains had supped with him in his tent, and before 
they separated, he gave directions to them how they were to use 
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the victory; which, according to the contemporary historian, he 
fully expected to obtain. They were instructed to take the young 
king prisoner, because he was a child who knew not what he was 
doing; and, therefore, they were to have compassion on him. 
‘We will carry him to Ghent,’ said Arteveld, ‘where he may 
learn to speak Flemish. But forthe rest, dukes, counts, and men at 
arms—slay all! take none tomercy! The Commons of France 
will thank us for this good work: it being their wish, and I am 
well assured of it, that none of their people may return,’ They then 
broke up, and Arteveld lay down awhile upon a rug before a coal 
fire. He had a mistress with him, who, being unable to sleep at 
such a time, went out of the tent about midnight, to look at the 
sky, and see what hour of the night it might be. Looking to- 
ward Roosebeke, she saw the smoke and the fires of the French 
camp; but between the two camps, upon a plain called the 
Mont-d’or, she heard a stir, a tumult as of battle, and the 
battle-cries of the French and of the Count,—and above them all, 
that of Mount-joye ; alarmed at which, she re-entered the tent, and 
awakened Arteveld, saying, ‘Arm yourself, Sir, and make ready in 
haste, for there is a great uproar on Mont-d’or, and I believe they 
are coming to attack you.’ Upon this Arteveld arose, scarfed a 
night gown round him, and taking a battle-axe in his hand, went 
forth. He also heard the like sounds in the same direction, and 
believing, as she did, that the enemy was advancing, he ordered the 
trumpets to be sounded. Some of his watch came at the call ; but 
when he reproached them for neglect of duty, in letting the French 
approach unobserved, they told him that they had heard the stir 
and the voices upon Mont-d’or, and -had sent scouts who had 
been there and seen no one, neither had they perceived any 
movement in the enemy’s camp. Arteveld was troubled at this, 
and slept no more. And some there were, who said that the 
devils were sporting and tourneying upon that place where the 
battle was to be, in their joy for the prey which they expected. 
The situation and the character of the man are admirably 
adapted for poetry; and were this subject treated by a poet, like 
the author of ‘ Isaac Comnenus,’ who can enter into the heart of 
man, and has too true a sense of poetry and of human nature to be 
seduced into any monstrosities of feeling, and extravagances of 
language, or any meretriciousness of thought or of expression, 
Arteveld might atford a lesson in the drama, which is not so likely 
to be sought in history,—but which will never be out of date. 
M. de Barante’s work* is composed throughout of such ma- 
terials 
* M. de Barante’s authorities have misled him into a few inaccuracies. For ex- 
ample, the Duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, is said, in one place, to have been son of 


the Duke of York, (T. ii, 131.) Moubray (T. ii. 351) is called Count of a 
when 
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terials as are exhibited in this portion of his story ;—great actions 
and great crimes, the most revolting cruelties, and the most 
splendid examples of heroism and magnanimity, occurring some- 
times in the same person, The principle of honour and of per- 
sonal fidelity was carried, in that age, to the highest point of 
devotion ; but we seek in vain for any manifestation of a holier 
principle: the best and most high-minded men, so_ they 
were faithful to their immediate engagement, seemed to care not 
in what treachery, in what barbarity, in what baseness they were 
employed. Any ‘detailed history of those times leads us to the 
conclusion that in Christendor then, as it is now in Mahommedan 
and Pagan states, the higher ranks, generally speaking, were the 
most depraved. More crimes, and of a blacker character, were 
committed by nobles, princes, kings, cardinals, and popes, than 
by persons in humble life. The peasantry, the yeomanry, and the 
citizens, were kept in order, except in times of insurrection, by 
their station in society, and by the wholesome restraint of 
human laws. But laws were set at defiance by the privileged and 
the powerful; and there could be little restraint of conscience 
when absolution was to be purchased for any sins. The reign of 
Charles V1. exhibits a series of profligate and flagitious conduct 
on the part of the two great factions who contended for the 
government during the long insanity of that poor king, than which 
nothing worse is to be found in the worst times of the Roman 
republic, or of the Greek empire: the most insolent injustice 
and the most odious cruelty ; laws perverted to the end of priv ate 
malice; treaties made with the intent of breaking them ; extortion, 
oppression, rapine, perjuries, poisoning, assassinations, massacres. 
M. de Barante intermingles no reflections in his narrative; the 
facts, indeed, are sufficiently impressive: but few of his readers 
can fail to observe, in the profligacies of the Orleans party, and 
in the atrocities committed upon that party by the Burgundian 
mob, a striking resemblance to the reckless prodigality which 
preceded the French revolution, and to the September butcheries. 
How little had France profited by the lessons which its own history 
contains, when such things could have taken place there a second 
time! The historian himself seems to have lost sight of this, 
when he remarks in his preface, that, fandis que la voix publique 
a imposé au peuple Anglais, en le personnalisant, le nom d'un 
animal indompté, Jacques Bonhomme est le sobriquet que le 
Frangais d’autrefois se donne a lui-meme. Had he forgotten 
that Jacques Bonhomme was the King Ludd, or Captain Rock 


when he was Duke of Norfolk. The Bishop of Norwich (T. iv. 224, &c.) is called 
Bishop of Norfolk. Such inaccuracies would not have occurred if the author had 
referred more frequently to English historians. 
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of the Jacquerie,—the most ferocious wretches that ever broke 
loose upon society! and that the appellation itself began not in a 
compliment which the French people paid themse)ves, but in the 
insdlence of the men at arms, who used to say, when they were 
living at free-quarters upon the miserable husbandmen, that 
Goodman John paid for all? see as the wars were of 
Henry V. and of the Regent Bedford, can hardly in truth 
be said that they aggravated the miseries vof France! They had 
at least the salutary effect of extinguishing at last all factions, by 
making them combine against a foreign enemy ; and of giving occu- 
pation in a national struggle, where there was at least an honour- 
able cause, and might be a virtuous feeling, to men who would 
otherwise have been engaged with equal ardour in civil broils. 

M. de Barante’s book is not less interesting to an Englishman 
or a Netherlander, than to a French reader, so fortunate is the 
choice of his subject. During the golden age of Burgundy and 
the Low Countries,—that age for which the present skilful ‘histo- 
rian has found such delightful materials as the Memoirs of Olivier 
de la Marche and Philip de Comines,—the English, who had en- 
joyed so long an exemption from. the evils of war in their own 
conntry, were made to execute vengeance upon themselves, a 
dispensation i in which we may acknowledge the mercy that spared 
them from suffering under a foreign foe. It is noticeable also, 
that there appears in that age to hav e existed a far kindlier feel- 
ing between the higher and lower ranks of society in England, 
than in France and the adjoining states. The ‘French "could 
oppose no archers against the English yeomanry, from whose long 
bows they suffered so severely at Cressy, and at Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, because they fe “ared to put so efficient a weapon into 
the hands of the people. There evidently existed a strong demo- 
cratical feeling on the Continent, not in the Low Countries alone, 
where commerce, and, still more, manufactures were likely to ge- 
nerate it, but in France also, and in parts of France where it 
must have been induced by a sense of the grievous evils bronght 
upon the nation by misgovernment and oppression. This spirit 
broke out wherever opportunity offered ; while with us the struggle 
was either between the great barons and the crown, or contending 
claimants for the sovereignty. 

But the history of any nation is sufficiently humiliating to those 
who love their country, and sufficiently mournful to those who 
have any sympathy for their fellow-creatures. It is, however, 
consolatory to observe the visible course of Providence, even in 
such a chronicle of crimes as is presented by these volumes, for 
visible it is to any who are not. wilfully blind. Evil is seen pro- 
ducing evil to the guilty agents ; treachery punished by treac me 
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blood calling for blood, and answered in its dreadful demand; 
but, over all and through all, the predisposing work of Almighty 
Wisdom is going on, a good and evil work together in preparing 
the way for a happier condition of society. M. de Barante, who, 
in his history, leaves the facts to produce their own impression 
upon his readers, has remarked this in his preface, and we 
cannot better conclude than by giving, in his own language: this 
testimony to a most important truth. ‘Etudiés isolément, les 
exemples de UVhistuire peuvent enseigner la perversité et Uindif- 
Sérence. On y peut voir la violence, la ruse, la corruption justi- 
fiées par le succes; regardée de plus haut et dans son ensemble, 
Uhistoire de la race humaine a toujours un aspect moral ; elle 
montre sans cesse cette Providence qui, ayant mis au ceur de 
UVhomme le besoin et la faculté de s’améliorer, n’a point permis 
que la succession des événemens pit faire un instant douter des 
dons qu'elle a faits.’ ‘The examples of history may seem, if 
regarded singly, to teach perversity and indifference: violence, 
treachery, and corruption may there be seen justified by success. 
But regarded from a higher point of view, and on the general 
scale, the history of the human race has always a moral aspect: 
it displays to us, without intermission, that Providence, which, hav- 
ing placed in the heart of man the necessity and the power of 
bettering his condition, has not allowed that the course of events 
can for a moment render doubtful the existence of those faculties 
with which it is endowed.’ Another reflection should be added to 
this, and it is an awful one. ‘The course of Providence is not more 
distinctly marked in the improvement of the human race, than in 
those lessons of collective retribution which all history holds forth ; 
for, while the progress of mankind is thus ordained, nations, like the 
individuals of whom they are composed, are free to chuse between 
good and evil; and individual vice does not more surely produce 
individual misery, than national corruption brings on, in certain 
consequence, the decay and downfal of states. 


Arr. Il.—1l. Espagne Poétique: Choir de Poésies Castillanes 
depuis Charles-Quint jusqu’d nos Jours, mises en vers Francais ; 
avec une Dissertation comparée sur la Langue et la Versification 
Espagnoles ; une Introduction en Vers, et des Articles biogra- 

hiques, historiques, et littéraires. Par Don Juan Maria 
Mere. Paris. 1826. 2tom. 8vo. 

2. Sanchez. Coleccion de Poestas Castellanas anteriores al Siglo xv. 

ilustradas con Notas. Madrid. Sancha. 4 toms. Svo. 


AFTER every drawback which may be madz by pure. taste and 
sound criticism, in estimating its comparative interest and 
excellence 
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excellence by that of other European nations, there is much in 
the range of Spanish poetry which administers to pleasure, which 
captivates the fancy, and engages the affections. The language 
itself, that union of the Latin with the vernacular Iberian, Ww vhich, 
after the process of their fusion, continued still to receive enrich- 
ments from the Visigoths and Arabs, now gaining something in 
sweetness, now in stateliness and strength, has, like the Italian, 
an inherent charm which has been happily termed the poetry of 
speech, When we cast an eye upon its written character, we find 
that the accession of oriental words which it acquired from these 
later sources, gives it a physiognomy in our estimation little less 
poetical. The distinctive genius of many of its poets, who dealt 
alike in strains of touching simplicity, and periods of ambitious 
decoration, so as often to overlay their diction with the ornament 
and pomp of singularly splendid but exaggerated metaphors, 
combined with those traces of the early chivalry, dignity, and 
pride of the Spanish people, which are embodied in their more 
national songs, offers also great claims to our consideration, and 
undoubtedly imparts a character to their poetry as captivating 
as it is peculiar. From a very ancient time, the natives of Spain, 
under the languor inspired by their delicious climate, seem to 
have been devoted to the melodies of song. Silius Italicus, 
himself an Andalusian, tells us that the ancient Galicians com- 
posed and chanted verses in their native tongue; and Strabo, 
praising the ingenuity of the Turdetani, mentions that they, 
too, had annals, and even laws, in verse. After the invasion 
of the Romans, Spain became naturally the parent of poets, 
if not always the country of their residence. Hyginus, the 
freedman of Augustus, a Spaniard by birth, was the intimate 
friend of Ovid, at whose instance he composed several small 
poems on mythology and astronomy. Sextilius Hena lived in 
the same times; a poet who is reproached with his inequality, 
and with the bombast common to the poets of Cordoba, whose 
style Cicero stigmatizes as pompous and inflated to an excess. 
Under Nero, however, Cordoba gave birth to three celebrated 
writers, Lucan and the two Senecas, by the younger of whom 
were written the only Latin tragedies which have descended to our 
times. Martial of Bilbilis, now Catalayud, in Arragon, with 
several others whom he commemorates in his epigrams, enlivened 
the reign of Domitian by a wit as sprightly as his morals were 
licentious ; from which period to the time of Constantine, their 
numbers became much diminished, and the quality of their verses 
greatly deteriorated. Yet over the fourth century, Prudentius 
interests us .by the harmony of his verse, and the historic notices 
which he has transmitted to us of the Christian church, 
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The fifth century was marked by the irruption of the Goths into 
Spain. Barbarous as were these visitors, we are not to impute to 
them alone thé ignorance which then became so prevalent, or the 
entire destruction of that taste which the Romans had introduced. 
Superstition concurred with Vandalism to destroy the influence of 
letters and increase the intellectual darkness. The means of study 
and instruction became more difficult of attainment to the Christian 
poets ; oppression extinguished their enthusiasm ; and all the genius 
they possessed was expended upon hymns, which, from the jealous 
orthodoxy of their frigid catechumens, are remarkable on!y for 
undeviating dulness. Yet in this, as in the following century, there 
occur many names that might be cited as links in the chain of her 
poetical history. Under Theodosius the Second, Dracontius com- 
posed a poem on the Creation of the World, and Orensius in the 
seventh century wrote the *‘ Commonitorium,’ which has attracted 
the attention and engaged the pen of two commentators, But to 
forage in the archives of these dark ages, and to analyze the heavy 
works they have produced, would require as much courage as 
labour, without yielding a suitable recompense. A more brilliant 
epoch commences with the invasion of Spain by the Saracens in 
the eighth century, an event which effected a wonderful change 
in the government of the country and the spirit of the people. 
With their sciences and arts, the Arabs introduced an elegant genius 
glowing with the pomp of new imagery. Subjected by force of 
arms, the southern provinces of Spain received, with the Saracenic 
yoke, their usages and laws. By long possession of the country the 
conquerors introduced in it, though not throughout, their language, 
their literature, and even their religion. The poetic style of the 
Orientals captivated all fancies ; the lavish genius of their compo- 
sitions obtained an universal influence, and accelerated the fall of 

Roman poetry in Spain. Alvaro of Cordoba complains of his 
compatriots, that, in adopting the Arabic language, they had so far 
forgotten Latin, that amongst a thousand Spaniards it would be 
difficult to find one who could write a letter in that tongue. Such 
indeed became their attachment to oriental literature, that the 
native poets soon wrote Arabic with remarkable purity, and com- 
posed Arabic verses with great facility. During their domination 
in Spain, a period of nearly eight hundred years, its different 
provinces, divided into several kingdoms, cultivated the eastern 
style of verse with equal success. The Jews, protected by the 
Moorish kings, contributed also to the diffusion of taste, by cir- 
culating the knowledge which they had received in the colleges of 
the East, where their fancy was nourished with the same images 
and scenes. But if they possessed over the Arabs some superiority 
in science, they were immeasurably behind them in enthusiasm, 

which 
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which naturally developes itself in minds possessed with the double 
passion of glory and of love. Whilst the warriors of Castile were 
immortalizing themselves by a constancy faithful unto death, and 
were pouring forth their blood with a reckless generosity, to preserve 
in sacred independence some portion of the soil, the Arab muse was 
celebrating the exploits of Mirza, Malek-Alabez, and Tarif, was 
consecrating to remembrance the beauty of Fatima, the misfortunes 
of the Abencerrages, and inspiring a long series of poets, whose 
names are transmitted to us in the pages of D’ Herbelot, and the 
collection of the Escurial manuscripts, published by Casiri. The 
power and the practice of song were not, however, monopolized 
by men; the damsel also claimed a share in the adjudication of 
poetical renown: several ladies, Andalusians as well as others, 
were smiled on by the Muses; and the most celebrated of all, 
Maria Alfaisuli, the Sappho of Seville, was compelled to divide 
her fame with her rivals—Saphia of the same city, and Aischa 
of Cordoba. 

We have seen that up to this period there had been in Spain 
four distinct people, the Romans and Goths, the Jews and Arabs, 
whose residence must have necessarily influenced the national 
genius and manners, The Spanish character and language were 
derived from the combination of these various elements. A fifth 
class of strangers, however, early invited into Spain, brought new 
modes of expression, and wonderfully improved the rising lan- 
guage. ‘These were the Troubadours, who have formed the taste 
of modern poetry on both sides of the Pyrenees. Amongst these 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were Raymond Vidal and 
Guillaume de Berguedam, both Catalonians, and Nun de Matap- 
lan. In this class might be also ranked Raymond Lully of 
Majorca; but not to enter into any detail, we will only mention 
the fact recorded by Zurita in his Annals, that, towards the end of 
the fourteenth century, King Don Juan the Second of Arragon, 
himself a writer of verses, sent a formal deputation into France, 
to request of the College of Toulouse suitable directions and laws 
for the introduction of the Gay Science into his states. The 
monarch’s wishes were acceded to, and two of the principal 
minstrels of Toulouse were despatched to Barcelona, and there 
established a Consistory of Troubadours. 

The city of Vale ncia in the fifteenth century produced Ausias 
March and Iago Roig. The works of the former have been trans- 
lated into C astilian verse: the latter, after bitterly satirizing 
the ladies in his Espil or ‘the Mirror,’ to regain their lost 
graces, sang the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 
A number of other Valencian Troubadours of uncertain date are 
found in the Cancionero General, published at Antwerp in 1573. 

These 
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These minstrels belonged, many of them, to the first families of 
the kingdom. Their manners, however, became so licentious, 
that the Kings Don Martin and Ferdinand, especially the latter, 
strenuously commenced the reformation of their courts. The 
exertions of Don Ferdinand were well seconded by his kinsman 
Don Henrique of Arragon, Marques de Villena, to whom is 
ascribed the ‘Arte de la Gaya Sciencia.’ 

The Muses, indeed, seem to have honoured the court of Arra- 
gon with their particular affection. At the coronation of Alphonso 
the Fourth in 1328, the Infante, Don Pedro, the king’s brother, 
assisted by several other grandees, managed a series of dances 
and pastoral scenes composed for the occasion. The Joglar 
Remuset sang an Idyll of the Count’s, and Novelet, another 
minstrel, recited six hundred of his stanzas. ‘The marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, however, an event so fortunate for the 
political tranquillity and settlement of Spain, was fatal to the 
minstrelsy of the ‘Troubadours. The dialect of Castile became 
universal, and as it formed an easy passport to employments and 
court-honours, it was gradually adopted by the Catalans and 
Arragonese. The idiom of the Trobadores became thus en- 
trenched within the limits of Valencia, where Miguel Perez and 
Juan de Verdancha retarded for a while, and but for a while, the 
progress of its absolute decay. 

The degree of influence which has been exercised by these 
various tribes of people upon the character and formation of 
Spanish poetry and language, would be an interesting subject for 
investigation. In forming a rude estimate, as regafds the lan- 
guage, supposing it to be divided into one hundred parts, sixty have 
been assigned as derived from the Latin, ten from the Greek, ten 
from the idiom of the Visigoths, ten from the Arabic and Hebrew, 
and from the Teutonic, the Italian, French, and words from the 
two Indies, a like number altogether. After the disuse of Latin 
verse, the cultivation of the oriental style of poetry flourished for 
five hundred years, when the Provengal and Valencian dialects 
prevailed and continued for a century. A concurrence of happy 
circumstances then paved the way for the Castilian, which was 
formed insensibly towards the twelfth century. ‘To the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth, a time not indeed specifically de- 
clared in the work, but internally marked by its character and lan- 
guage, may be ascribed the production of the poem of the ¢ Cid,’ 
the first rude effort of the Castilian Muse. The period from the 
construction of this curious old poem, to the more refined produc- 
tions of Boscan and Garcilaso, constitutes the first marked era of 
poetical history, and comprises some of those spirited ballads which 
paint with such simplicity the chivalric middle age of Spain, and 
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in fact form the most popular portion of her poetry. The story 
of the Cid is familiar to us from the work of Mr. Southey, and 
the latter from the selected specimens so exquisitely translated by 
Mr. Lockhart. ‘The injustice of Alphonso the Sixth to the illus- 
trious Rodrigo de Bivar furnished the cause of those exploiis 
which the unknown author of the ‘ Cid’ has taken for his theme. 
Of those estates, the reunion of which formed his glory, Ferdi- 
nand the First devised Castile to Don Sancho, Leon to Alonzo, 
Galicia to Don Garcia, and the city of Zamora to Donna Urraca. 
Sancho immediately attacked Alonzo, forced him to fly to the 
Moorish court at Toledo, despoiled his brother Garcia of Galicia, 
hastened to seize Zamora from his sister, and fell by an assassin’s 
poniard. Alphonzo returned: in that wild age the crime of fra- 
tricide was not uncommon: the barons (los ricos hombres) of 
Castile, thought it necessary for the honour of the throne, that, 
previous to their oath of allegiance, the king himself should swear 
upon the altar that he was guiltless of his brother’s blood. All 
but Rodrigo de Bivar shrunk from making the proposal. His bold 
demand excited the resentment of the monarch, and he was driven 
into exile. His departure, his expeditions, and his victories have 
furnished to the writer materials which he has improved by admi- 
rable illustrations of manners, by bold and vivid portraitures, and 
narratives of exploits, in quaint but vigorous language, and a 
versification singularly wild, but by no means deficient in rude 
harmony : whilst the writer has the skill to wind up the poem by 
the satisfactory reconciliation of his hero with the king, and his 
union with the royal houses of Arragon and Navarre. In depart- 
ing into banishment, Rodrigo passes through Burgos: 


‘ My Cyv the bolve Rup Dias into Burgos entereVe strapte, 

With sprtie penselles Ipitede as hys trapne passpd thorowe the gate, 

Worth the Barones anv ther lapdpes twende to see Hym in moche haste, 

Anv the burgesse anv hys burgesse wpfe atte the wyndolwes al weren 
placed ; 

With weeppnde cies outbrakeing, thevr anquisse twas soe sore, 

*® Gov! what a rpgt qove bassale, an he havde but a gode Senor!’ 

Co grete and entertapne him hadde bene a wyshful thpng, 

But no fole Vurst speke to hym, so preful was the kpng. 

And eve Velwefal com hys letteres rpgt stronglyche sele¥ Deh trotwe, 

That non to mp Cpv Ruy Dias scholve slepe or foove allotue ; 

Anv if onp qebe hym wassaile he scholve lese—not hps lonves and fame, 

But ie barie epen from olwte hys hede, and the stwcte lyfe from hys 
rame. 

Grete qreefe havve then the Chrpstians albe thit nogt mote sepe, 

Anv in pepne, in fere an¥ pptee tornVe thepr weepynde cies alwape,’ 


The poem of the Cid was succeeded by the verses of Gonzalo, 
VOL, I. NO. f. k a native 





Lady, and the Lives of San Milan and San Domingo de Silos. He 
has Toft also a poem on the battle of Simancas, where the 

were beaten by Ramirez the Second, king of Navarre, which, from 
the nature of the subject, we regret should remain in en 
A yet purer Castilian distinguishes the poem on Alexander the 
Great, by Juan Lorenzo, a clerk of Astorga, who wrote towards 
the year 1280. His performance, though deformed by the most 
grotesque singularities, and the wildest defects of invention, con- 


tains some passages of no mean merit, as in the following de- 
scription of Babylon :— 


‘ It standes in a salubrious spot, wele planted, in a clyme 
Nor mistye with the vernal rayne, nor chilled by wynter ryme ; 
In all riche bounties bountifull beyonde desyre, and Tyme 


Has with the gyftes of mony an age still stored it from his pryme. 


The folke that in that citye bide wan sickenesse hurteth ne’er ; 

There the choice gummes and balsames be, and spice beyonde compare ; 
Of ginger, frankincense and myrrhe the place is nothyng spare, 

Nor of the nuttemeg, nor the clove, nor spikenard moche more rare. 


The verie treen give odours forth soe swete that they dispell 

Or strippe disease of all its force ; the people there that dwelle 

Are of a ryght gode tynte, and men may soothlie swear that well 
The tribes that jorneye farre and neare perceyve the plesaunt smelle. 


The three most holie rivers flowe neare, beneath whose stremes 

O mony a perle and precious stone of richest vertue gleames ! 

Some that all nyght illumine earth with their resplendente beames, 

And some that to the sycke give strength, when dead the patient seemes. 
* . * 


And all throughout the citye daunce fountaynes fresh and gay, _ 
Lukewarme in the colde mornynge and coole at noone of day ; 
Within them neither newt nor frogge is ever born, for they 
Ryghte helthfull are, and verie cleare, and never know decay. 


And founded on a spacious plaine, most plesaunt was the site, 

Riche in all kyndes of game wherein the hunter takes delyte ; 

By verdaunt mountaynes compassed round, by nibbling flockes made 
whyte, 

Well tempered passed the vernal daye and eke the wynter nighte. 


There 
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There fly the brilliaunt loorie and the curious paroqueete 

‘That somtimes even men of brayne with their sage conynge beat ; 
And when the lesser birdes too sing, the motheres, wele I weet, 
Forget their own dere babies in lystening soundes soe swete. 


The men are men of substaunce, and generous in their pryde ; 

They all goe robed in garments with goodlie colours dyed ; 
Caparisoned sleeke palfries and ambling mules they ryde, 

And the poore in satyn and in silke goe marchyng at their side. 
Built by a rare gode master were the palaces soe vaste, 

Wele mesured by the quadrante and the tymbers morticed fast ; 

With mervellous care and labour were the deep foundacyons caste, 
Stronge to withstande the fyre and floode, the erthquake and the blaste. 
The gates were all of marble, natyve marble pure and whyte, 

All shyning like fyne cristal, and brave as they were brighte 

With sculptured werke ; the quarter that soared to greatest height 
Was the Kynge’s own home, and kyngly it might be termed of ryghte. 
Four hundred columns had they, those mansions every one, 

With base and capital of goolde, reflecting backe the sunne ; 

Had they been polished brasiers they colde not more have shone, 
Their partes so welle the chizel and burnisher had done. 


There téo was musicke chanted to the harp and pastoral quille, 
The quavers soothing sorrowe and the trebles rising shrill ; 

The milde flute’s grieving pathos and the lute’s ecstaticke thrille 
Of all excepte the verie deaf entranced the captive wille. 


There is not in the worlde a man that fytlie can declare 

The perfect sweetnesse and delight that filled all places there ; 

For whilst in that faire Eden a mortal lived, he ne’er 

Felt hunger or the parchinge thirst, or paine, or vexing care.’ 
. * * * 


The verses written by King Alphonso the Wise, the son of San 
Fernando, in the thirteenth century, are interesting, as well from 
the rank of the writer, as from their strong harmonious tone. 
His Querellas celebrate his misfortunes; the Tesoro, a kind of 
treatise on the philosopher's stone, his love of science; and the 
Cantigos, in praise of our Lady, his devotion. The last are 
curious, from being written in the Valencian dialect, but they 
want the elucidations of a commentator to render them perfectly 
intelligible. His entire works exist only in a manuscript folio 
volume, in the library at Toledo ; but the fame and merits of Al- 
phonso by no means rest exclusively upon his verses. If he trifled 
away the powers of his mind upon the dark pursuit of alchemy, 
he enlarged its limits by the study of astronomy, the less illusive 
sister-science of the age. The celebrated calculations which he 
caused to be made, and which are named after him the Alphon- 
sine Tables, are still, we believe, preserved as precious monuments 
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of his glory, in the cathedral of Seville; and these, no less than 
the perfection which he gave to the Spanish code, (called las siete 
Partidas, as being divided into seven sections, correspondent with 
the number of letters in his name,) attest his right to the surname 
of the Wise. A great number of works were elso, by his order, 
translated into Castilian, and he has the praise of introducing the 
vulgar tongue in all judicial acts and imstruments, which were 
before engrossed in Latin, an example shortly imitated in Eng- 
land by Edward the Third. His political career was less happy: 
a competitor with Richard Duke of Cornwall, for the imperial 
crown, he had the mortification to see his rival’s claims preferred ; 
his fancied discovery of the philosopher’s stone could not fill his 
coffers, and he was compelled to impose yet heavier taxes on his 
people. They testified their impatience of the burden by a revolt, 
in which they were commanded by his second son, Don Sancho, 
who usurped his father’s crown, a crime which not even the 
honour he obtained by that victory over the Moors, which has 
given him in history the surname of the Brave, can teach us to 
forget. The horrors associated with the tempestuous reign of 
Pedro the Cruel, are softened by the writings of Don Juan 
Manuel, a cousin of the unfortunate Alphonso, and by those of 
Juan Ruiz, archpriest of Hita, who lived in 1330. The work of 
the former, entitled El Conde Lucanor, is composed of forty-nine 
novels, each of which enforces some slight moral; that of Ruiz is 
one long history of his gallantries, and satire on the manners of 
the times, which, in its extreme license and keen irony, not unfre- 
quently reminds us of Rabelais and Petronius. The versatility 
of the ecclesiastic is full as striking as his wit: he passes reck- 
lessly in his descriptions from the grave moral to the broad free 
jest, and again from laughing satire to absolutely beautiful hymns 
of devotion, with the most curious unconcern ; and in the rambling 
incidents which he narrates, leaves the reader in doubt whether 
to be most amuse? with his vivacity, or scandalized by his licen- 
tious gaiety. He is ‘a fellow,’ however, ‘ of infinite wit,’ and 
we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of presenting what he says 
upon the advantages of Money, that ‘ unspiritual,’ but all- 
worshipped god, which is fraught with much satire and amusing 
humour. 

* Monies do much in this vile world; they’re good in love—they make 
A man of consequence, and clear transforme the wildest rake ; 

‘They make the cripple run, the dumbe to speke, the blinde to wake,— 
Yea, he who has noe hands to use, desires goode coine to take. 

Or be a man an ignorant clowne, a real countreye elf, 

He soone becomes a lorde and sage when graced by princely pelfe ; 

A man is prized the more, the more there's money on his shelfe, 

He who no money has is not the master of his owne selfe, If 
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If you sholde have moche money, you will have moche consolation ; 

Pleasure ; and of the Pope milde terms ; in Lente a goodlie ration ; 

You soone will purchase Paradise, you soon will get salvation ; 

Where moche coine chinks moche blessinge flowes and kind con- 
gratulation. 

I in the court of Rome have seene, where lives moche sanctiti¢, 

That all to money paye their courte, and bowe the reverente knee ; 

Grete honour do they yielde to it, with greetings grave to see,— 

All falle downe to it as to one in Power’s most highe degree. 


Money has manie an Abbote made, Archebisschopes, Bischopes, Priors, 

Doctors and Patriarchs, Mayors and Monkes; to thousande brainlesse 
friers 

Money has given acquirements soche as genius’ selfe inspires ; 

Lies it has made of truth, and truth of lies,—as right requires ! 


Money has laid down muche good law, given muche bad condemnation ; 
Money with manie an Advocate has bene the sole foundation 

Of covenants and support of pleas where wrong outlaughs vexation ; 
With money, in fine, you may have law-grief and excellent reparation. 


I have known it compasse marvels, where muche has beene employde, 
Many have death deserved who still thereby have life enjoyed ; 
Others have strait bene slaine whose life noe crime hath e’er alloyde ; 
Its pleadings manie a soule have saved, and manie a soul destroyde. 


It has made the poor their vineyardes lose and homes, without a hinte, 
Bed, boarde and furniture—all, all has melted in its minte ; 

Through all the worlde the scurvie goes,—hands itch to take its printe ; 
Where money rings, as a man may saye, the eye is sure to squinte. 


I have seene coine holde the best estates and palaces of price, 

Tall, costlie, and with paintings filled, arranged with taste moste nice; 
Villas, and lawnes, and castled towers of admirable device,— 

All things serve money, all fulfil its wishes in a trice. 


T have heard a number of preachinge monkes, with wondrous elocution, 
Denounce on money and all its snares I ken not what confusion ; 

But though they in the streetes and squares cry up its persecution, 
They hoarde it in convent cuppes and bagges with the fondest resolution. 


Every householde Joane in her village cot and ladie of condition 

Has her toile and dowrie paide in coine, for comforte or nutrition ; 

I never kenned a beauty yet that did not as an apparition 

Hate poverty; where there is money, there is state to her full ambition, 


Money’s a subtle Advocate, a silver-slippered thinge 
Money’s the worlde’s revolver, for it makes a clowne a kinge ; 
For money and love and soche like giftes a woman will take winge, 
Albeit the latch sholde be shut within, and mamma shulde holde the 
stringe. 

It beates downe walls, it beates downe towers inviolate as a nunne; 
And ye may take my worde for troth, there’s not beneath the sunne 

A slave 
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A slave whose freedome may not bee by monies lightlie wonne ; 

But he who has noe golde to give, his palfreye will not runne. 

Money makes grave thinges light, but let him who lays siege to my 
purse-strings know, 

I am not to be by his witte beguiled, however brave a beau ; 

Or little or moche it is not lente without usurie—No, no! 

I am not to be paide in pleasaunt wordes where money does not goe. 

In soche a case, if you would not lende, joke too with a like franke 
browe, 

Heare him not oute, to his well-urged suite nor ear nor time allow ; 

He who has not honey in his panne should have it in his vowe ; 

The merchaunt who does soe in sooth will trockle welle I trowe!’ 

Of the two, however, Don Juan Manuel, uniting to a clear 
judgment considerable learning, and a generous disposition to the 
advantages of birth and fortune, and free from many of the defects 
in taste and style which deform the writings of the ecclesiastic, 
must have given the more sensible impulse ‘to Spanish poetry. To 
his influence and example, in fact, may be ascribed much of the 
dignity and grace which distinguish the writers of the age of D. Juan 
the Second. Besides the ‘Conde Lucanor,’ there are several ballads 
or romances which bear his name, and which, though probably 
retouched in some of their expressions by a later hand, shew the 
sensibility and refinement of the author. The encouragement 
extended to men of genius by that monarch himself, who as- 
cended the throne of Leon in 1407, still further quickened its 
iinprovement: and neither at the courts of Charles the Seventh 
and Louis the Eleventh of France, nor in the English annals from 
Henry the Fifth to Henry the Seventh, are so many poets to be 
found as the ‘ Cancionero’ of Hernando de Castile discloses to us 
in Spain, enjoying the favour and emulating the example of their 
prince. To Don Henrique, Marques de Villena, has been attri- 
buted the introduction into Castile of the Floral Games of Toul- 
ouse, and a translation of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ of Dante. 
His learning was so superior to that of his contemporaries, that 
he died with the character ofa necromancer. Neither his quality 
as uncle to the king, nor the monarch’s own efforts, sufficed to 
dissipate the popular delusion, and the prince found himself 
obliged to place his kinsman’s library at the disposal of the bishop 
of Avila and Cuenca, who caused more than one hundred volumes 
to be burnt, which he no more understood than so many hiero- 


glyphic characters; or, as Gomez de Cuidad Real more politely 
says, ina letter to Juan de Mena, ‘ than the Dean of the Cid Ro- 
drigo!" Though but four songs only exist of Macias the Enamo- 
rado, his fame “has been as widely extended as Don Enrique’s, by 
his romantic and melancholy fate. Macias was a Galician, and a 


squire 
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squire of the marquess’s; he became enamoured of one of the 
ladies in his household, During the absence of Macias, Don 
Enrique married her to a hidalgo of Porcuna, but this event 
quenched not the poet’s passion. After many fruitless remon- 
strances, the marquess had him confined in a tower at Arjonilla, 
near Jaen, whence the poet despatched to his lady several mourn- 
ful songs ; whereupon the irritated husband concerted with the 
alcade of the tower, and assassinated him, by casting his lance 
through the bars of his cell, whilst he was singing one of his most 
touching compositions. In his devotion to the madrigal and love- 
song, Macias was followed by the Marques de Santillana, who 
introduced into Spanish verse somewhat of the Italian harmony. 
Don Jorge Maurique, in the verses on his father’s death, though 
tedious from its length, has left us the most spirited, regu- 
lar, and purely written poem of the age *. But of all the poets 
who flourished before the time of Charles the Fifth, it is to Juan 
de Mena that we must ascribe the most important place. He was 
born at Cordoba, in L411, and died in 1456. Juan the Second en 

tertained so strong a partiality for him, that he constantly retained 
him at his court, and often corrected with his own hand the verses 
of his favourite. His talents were great, and his learning not 
restricted to the writings of his countrymen. It is not surprising 
that the version by Don Enrique de Villena should have awak 

ened in his contemporaries the highest admiration of a poem so 
regular, so finished, and profound beyond what had yet appeared 
in modern times, as the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ It was studied by 
them with the greatest care, and by Santillana amongst the rest ; 
but its kindling spark of inspiration seems to have fallen with most 
effect upon the mind of Juan de Mena. He undertook a voyage 
to Italy for the express purpose of making himself familiar with 
its language and its commentators; and the plan of his great 
poem, the ‘ Laberinto,’ is clearly modelled after that of the 
melancholy Florentine, It is written in three hundred octavo 
stanzas, divided into seven parts, after the names of the then 
known planets. The author imagines himself transported to a 
plain, whereon the palace of Fortune stands, through which he is 
guided by a beautiful virgin. the representative of divine Provi- 
dence. Under these auspices, all the regions of the earth present 
themselves successively to his view, as three wheels are exhibited, 
representing, one which is in constant motion, the time present ; 
the two others that are at rest, the past and future, The poet 
sees in the circles of the past and present a multitude of person- 
ages, whose names are written on their foreheads. In the circle 


* It is well translated by Mr. Bowring, in his volume of Romances. 
of 
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of the future, nothing is perceived but vague figures and veiled 
phantoms, which vanish rapidly from sight. All the characters 
tutroduced are ranged under the influence of one or other of the 
seven planets, a system which, at that period, was much in vogue. 
This plan naturally opens a wide field for the history of his own 
and former ages, and he accordingly paints, with no small force 
and truth, the persons that, like the ghosts of Dante, pass him in 
review, draws°a genealogy of the kings of Spain down to Juan 
the Second, to whom he dedicates his work; and whilst expressing 
a wish to illustrate the happy events that were to adorn his 
reign, dexterously shuts up his phantasmagoria, and escapes 
from so delicate a task, by causing the whole vision to vanish. 
Unequal as Juan de Mena is, weak sometimes in his versification, 
and trivial in his style, he is that one of the old masters in Spanish 
song whose verse most uniformly pleases. Many of his descrip- 
tions are full of animation, and much of his language is resonant 
and glowing. The following extract, on the death of Lorenzo 
Davaios, son of the Constable, will shew the tenderness of his 
fancy, and the measure which he uses in his ‘ Laberinto.’ 
* He whom thou view’st there in the round of Mars, 

Who toils to mount, yet treads on empty air, 

Whose face of manly beauty’s seen to bear 

The gashing print of two deforming scars, 

Virtuous, but smiled on by no partial stars, 

Is young Lorenzo, loved by all! a chief, 

Who waged aid finished, in a day too brief, 

The Gest. and last of his adventured wars ;— 

He, whom his sire’s renown had ever spurred 

To worth, the Infante’s cherished friend, and pride 

Of the most mournful mother that e’er sighed 

To see her pleasant offspring first interred ! 

O sharp, remorseless Fortune! at thy word 

Two precious things were thrown away in vain, 

His brave existence, and her tears of pain, 

By the keen torment of the sword incurred. 

Well spoke the mother in the piteous cries 

She raised, soon as she saw, with many a tear, 

That body stretched upon the gory bier, 

Which she had nursed with such unsleeping eyes !— 

With cruel clamours she upbraids the skies, 

Wounds with new sorrows her weak frame, and so 

Droops, weary soul! that, with the mighty woe, 

She faints and falls in Death's serene disguise. 

Then her fair breast with little ruth or dread 

To beat, her flesh with cruel nails to tear, 

Kiss his cold lips, and in her mad despair 

Curse the fierce hand that smote his helmed head, 
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And the wild battle where her darling bled, 


Is all she does,—whilst, quarrelsome from grief 
And busy wrath, she wars with all relief, 
Till scarce the living differs from the dead. 


Weeping, she murmurs, ‘ It had been more kind, 
O cruel murderer of my son! to kill 

Me, and leave him, who was not in his will 

So fierce a foe; he tc a mother’s mind 

Was much more precious,—and who slays, to bind 
The lesser prey ? thou never shouldst have bared 
Thy blade on him, unless thou wert prepared 

To leave me sad and moaning to the wind. 


Had death but struck me first, my darling boy 
With these his pious hands mine eyes had closed, 
Ere his were sealed, and I had well reposed, 
Dying but once, whilst now—alas the annoy ! 

I shall die often; I, whose sole employ 

Is thus to bathe his wounds with tears of blood 
Unrecognised, though lavished in a flood 

Of fondness, dead to every future joy!’ 


Twas thus the inconsolable matron mourned,’ &c. 
Orden de Marte. Stan. cci. 6. 


We know not that Spanish poetry up to this period, if placed 
by the side of what had been accomplished by the art in England, 
would suffer much by the comparison. Neither Lydgate nor 
Gower can be thought to excel the author of the ‘ Cid’ and Juan 
Lorenzo; and although what we most admire in the satire of the 
Archpriest of Hita, and the tales in the ‘ Conde Lucanor,’ are 
combined in Chaucer, and surpassed by his pungent wit and 

victuresque narratives, we must not forget, in adjusting the ba- 
pois of originality and merit, that Chaucer was as much indebted 
to Boccaccio, as Juan de Mena was to Dante; that the language 
and versification of the latter are much more refined and harmo- 
nious than the writings of his contemporaries in England; and 
that the love-lays of Juan Manuel or Santillana, and Manrique’s 
elegy, may claim a perfect equality with, or rather an absolute supe- 
riority, over the amatory effusions of Lord Surrey and the touch- 
ing ‘ Adieu’ of the younger Wyatt to his Lute. With these impres- 
sions on his mind, an indulgent critic, who looks back upon the 
imperfect productions of this first period of the art in Spain, will 
ascribe much in them of what is tiresome in narrative and dull in 
subject, to the legendary and monastic spirit of the age; much of 
what is inanimate and rude in style, to the wildness of an unfixed 
language, which takes, notwithstanding, as it advances, a tone of 
greater pomp and compass; and finally, he will overlook the con- 
stant 
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stant want of unity of the longer poems, in the beautiful simplicity, 
originality, and effect so remarkable in the older ballads, which 
often carry with them more real pathos and enchantment, than are 
to be met with inthe imitative grace and studied ornament of a 
later and correcter age. 

The second era of poetry in Spain, which presents the Casti- 
lian Muse to our notice with an aspect altogether new, began with 
the accession of Charles the Fifth, and it is here that Don Juan 
Maury commences his selected specimens. Himself a native of 
the Peninsula, the friend of Quintana and Arriaza, to whom he 
dedicates his work, he has done good service to its literature, by 
translating the choicest of those poems, whose force and beauty 
he must estimate so well, into a language so widely diffused, and 
over which he seems to have nearly as much command as though it 
were his own. The skill and felicity with which he has transfused 
into his verses much of the spirit of the originals, which acccompany 
the translations, may have the effect of extending in France the 
study of the language and of those lettered stores upon which 
Corneille did not disdain to draw; whilst the brief, yet com- 
prehensive selections he has made, and the memoirs and _histo- 
rical notes which he has affixed, tend to give a more popular 
interest to the work than if he had gone more deeply into his 
subject. Dividing his specimens into a number of epochs, 
he draws a rapid sketch of the writers that distinguish each, in 
poetical introductions which enable him, whilst avoiding the ap- 
pearance of neglect, to pass over such as are either uncongenial 
to his own taste, or whose productions he may imagine would not 
please the general reader. In a very few pages, therefore, he 
despatches his notice of the poets previous to Garcilaso upon 
whose merits we have commented, omitting even a much more 
extended recognition of Mendoza and Boscan, although they were 
his contemporaries, and form the connecting link between the 
ancient and the modern school of Spanish poetry, the Dantistas 
and Petrarquistas of her ‘debateable land.’ We know not that 
the omission is much to be regretted, as Mendoza is better known 
as a general and a diplomatist than a poet, and Boscan, apart 
from the revolution which he originated in the taste of his coun- 
trymen, is little more than an ingenious versifier, Yet there are 
many readers who would be curious to see how the author of 
Lazarillo de Tormes and the historian of the Moorish revolt in 
the Alpuxarras, would shine in oetry, and there are some pleas- 
ing passages in his epistles, wheat fierce and ambitious and 
restless as he was, he dwells with delight upon domestic pleasures, 
the bliss of solitude, and the simple enjoyments of a country life. 
Boscan too has left in ottava rima a description of the kingdom of 

Love, 
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Love, possessing both harmony and elegance, Hitherto the 
hymns of Juan Ruiz, and the lyrical or ballad measures which 
Villena, Santillana, and. Manrique had adopted from the Trouba- 
dours, formed the sole variety to the heavy quadruplicate rhymes, 
octaves, and Alexandrines that pervade the art from Berceo to 
Juan de Mena. Boscdn, upon the recommendation of Navagero, 
their Venetian ambassador, himself an elegant Latin versifier, 
introduced from Italy the endecasyllabic measure, the stanza of 
Ariosto, and the complicated structure of the ode and sonnet. 
Garcilaso de la Vega, his most intimate friend, fortified him in his 
undertaking by his encouragement and example; and under their 
culture, and the new laws of composition imposed by their influ- 
ence, Spanish versification acquired a flexibility and compass 
that fitted it for every requisition of the Muse. 

Garcilaso may be regarded as the first Spanish poet who com- 
bined, in a very great £ desires, the two essential qualities of excel- 
lence, genius and good taste. It is true that his disposition, 
different from Juan de Mena’s, inclined him rather to Virgil and 
Petrarch, than to Dante, and his admiration and study of their 
writings, whilst it led to exquisite imitations of their imagery and 
harmony, induced him to rely less than he needed on his own 
resources. But considering him not only as the principal agent 
by whom the new system of versification, ‘commenced by Boscan, 
became established, but as the founder of a new school of poetry, 
it is impossible not to ascribe to him much real genius. His talents 
excite a yet higher estimation, when we reflect that he died at 
the age of thirty- three, and that, far from enjoying the quiet 
leisure of his friend Boscén, he accompanied Charles the Fifth both 
to Pavia and Tunis, fighting in the field, and during the intervals 
of battle, writing his verses in the tent. His taste was, notwith- 
standing, superior to his genius ; andas he took the Mantuan for 
his model, his writings have a classical elegance, purity, and charm, 
unsurpassed by any succeeding poet. His first eclogue, and his 
beautiful Ode on the Flower of Gnido, are the two most celebrated 
of his compositions ; the latter is full of grace and lyrical effect ; 
and the ivies, trees, and waters sung of in the former, convey a 
freshness equal to that of the woods and pastures in * Lycidas; 
whilst the grief of his shepherds exceeds even in pathos that whic h 
is painted in the pastoral of Milton. But the critics who have 
written on the subject appear to have praised them a little too 
much at the expense of the third eclogue, which possesses, in 
our opinion, a very perfect beauty. It is written in the ottava 
rima, and we are tempted to present a specimen of its harmony 
and poetic picture, from the version of Mr. Wiffen, whohas given 
us a translation of hisentire works. The extract willexhibit some 

of 
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of those merits which have obtained for Garcilaso the high title of 
prince amongst the Spanish poets. 


‘ In a sweet solitude by Tajo’s flood 

Is a green grove of willows, trunk-entwined 
With ivies climbing to the top, whose hood 

Of glossy leaves, with all its boughs combined, 
So interchains and canopies the wood, 

That the hot sunbeams can no access find ; 
‘The water bathes the mead; the flowers around 
It glads, and charms the ear with its sweet sound. 


The glassy river here so smoothly slid 
With pace so gentle on its winding road, 
The eye, in sweet perplexity misled, 
Could scarcely tell which way the current flowed : 
Combing her locks of gold, a nymph her head 
Raised from the water where she made abode ; 
And as the various landscape she surveyed, 
Saw this green meadow full of flowers and shade. 


That wood, the flowery turf, the winds that wide 
Diffused its fragrance, filled her with delight ; 
Birds of all hues in the fresh bowers she spied, 
Retired, and resting from their weary flight. 
It was the hour when hot the sunbeams dried 
Earth's spirit up—'twas noontide still as night ; 
Alone, at times, as of o’erbrooding bees, 
Mellifluous murmurs sounded from the trees. 
Having a long time lingered to behold 
The shady place in meditative mood, 
She waved aside her flowing locks of gold, 
Dived to the bottom of the crystal flood, 
And when to her sweet sisters she had told 
The charming coolness of this vernal wood, 
Prayed and advised them to its green retreat 
To take their tasks, and pass the hours of heat. 
She had not long to sue,—the lovely three 
Took up their work, and looking forth descried, 
Peopled with violets, the sequestered lea, 
And toward it hastened: swimming, they divide 
The clear glass, wantoning in sportful glee 
Through the smooth wave ; till issuing from the tide, 
Their white feet dripping to the sands they yield, 
And touch the border of the verdant field. © 


Pressing the elastic moss with graceful tread, 
They wrung the moisture from their shining hair, 

Which shaken loose, entirely overspread 
Their beauteous shoulders and white bosoms bare ; 

Then, drawing forth rich webs whose spangled thread 
Might in fine beauty with themselves compare, They 
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They sought the shadiest covert of the grove, 
And sat thom down, conversing as they wove. 


White- bosomed Nyse took not for her theme 
Memory of past catastrophes, nor twined 
In her fine tissue aught that poets dream 
In antique fable, for her heart inclined 
To the renown of her dear native stream ; 
The glorious Tagus therefore she designed, 
There where he blesses with his sinuous train 
The happiest of all lands, delightful Spain ! 


Deep in a rocky valley was compressed 
The wealthy river, winding almost round 

A mountain, rushing with impetuous haste, 
And roaring like a lion as it wound : 

Mad for its prey, high flew its foaming crest, 
But it was labour lost, and this it found ; 
For soon, contented with its wrack, the wave 

Lost its resentment, and forgot to rave. 


On the high mountain’s airy head was placed 
Of ancient towers a grand and glorious weight ; 
Here its bare bosoin white-walled convents graced, 
There castles frowned in old Arabian state ; 
In windings grateful to the eye of taste, 
Thence the smooth river, smilingly sedate, 
Slid, comforting the gardens, woods, and flowers, 
With the cool spray of artificial showers. 
Elsewhere the web, so richly figured o’er, 
Shewed the fair Dryads issuing from a wood, 
With anxious haste all tending to the shore, 
The grassy margin of the shaded flood ; 
In sable stoles, with aspect sad, they bore 
Baskets of purple roses in the bud, 
Lilies and violets, which they scattering poured 
On a dead nymph whom deeply they deplored. 
All with dishevelled hair were seen to shower 
Tears o'er the nymph, whose beauty did bespeak, 
That death had cropt her in her sweetest flower, 
Whilst youth bloomed rosiest in her charming cheek ; 
Near the still water, ina myrtle bower, 
She lay amongst the green herbs, pale and meek ; 
Like a white swan, that sickening where it feeds, 
Sighs its sweet life away amidst the reeds.’ 


It seems impossible that the writer should have been inspired 


with such exquisite imagery amidst the turmoil of a camp; but 
such he informs the Countess of Urana was the case: 


* Midst arms—with scarce one pause from bloody toil, 
Where war’s hoarse trumpet breaks the poet’s dream, 


Have 
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Have I these moments stolen, oft claimed again, 
Now taking up the sword, and. now the pen.’ 

The courage, in fact, which he displayed in battle, exposed him 
to perpetual danger. At Pavia it gained him the particular notice 
of Charles; in Africa he was sorely wounded, and rescued from 
the Moors only by the intrepidity of Federico Carrafa, a noble 
Neapolitan, who, at the risk of his own life, attacked the crowd 
that surrounded him, and bore him off half fainting in his arms. 
In his ‘ Epistle to Boscan,’ he expresses a presentiment that he 
should fall in battle, and the omen was too fatally fulfilled. 
Scaling too rashly a tower at Frejus, he was killed in 1533 by a 
mass of stone hurled down by the besiegers, and the emperor 
gave a striking but cruel proof of his grief at the event, by putting 
to the sword the garrison that had deprived his court of so great 
an ornament. The impulse given by Garcilaso to the other poets 
of his time, is to be seen not only in the numbers that followed 
his steps in abandoning the school of the Dantistas, whereof 
Castillejo was the bitter advocate, but in their implicit imitation 
of his class of subjects. As he, dehghting in the shades and foun- 
tains of an ideal Arcadia, had affected the elegy and eclogue, con- 
sulting Virgil and Tibullas, they too must delight in the same 
pages, and imitate him as he had imitated them. Hence it is no 
wonder that a reader of the present day should pass carelessly over 
the pastorals of Cetina, Gil Polo, and others, who, although occa- 
sionally very passable in their descriptions, give back merely upon 
the ear and imagination, mechanic echoes of his flute and syrinx. 
From this censure must be excepted the tender and pathetic muse 
of Francisco de la Torre, whose eclogues and canciones are so 
elegant and charming, that we wonder M. Maury should have 
omitted all selection from him for such poor substitutes as the 
sonnets of Santa Terese and the verses of Cervantes. Quintana 
justly observes, that no Castilian poet has known how to draw, 
from the simplest rural objects, sentiments at once so tender and 
so full of melancholy. His ‘Ode to the Turtle,’ for example, 
is one cf the very sweetest colloquies with imarticulate Nature 
which, without excepting the ‘Dying Fawn’ of Marvell, the 
compass of poetry presents. 

It is very unfortunate, however, that the successors of Garcilaso 
should have so servilely followed his steps in their unvaried imita- 
tion of the classics. What might be necessary in him as the first 
great refiner of the poetry and language, was superfluous, or worse 
than superfluous, in them. His example should have engaged 
them to give deep attention to their principles of taste and com- 
position, but not so utterly to renounce their self-dependence and 
innate resources. But the spring-tide of admiration for this class 

of 
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of subjects had set in, and every consideration of what was 
national in the writings of their earlier predecessors was over- 
borne. Hence, properly speaking, they ceased to be original, and 
were content to occupy but a secondary place in merit and repu- 
tation. The bondage in which they were held by Aristotle, whose 
philosophy long continued to be taught in their universities, 
rivetted their Thales more closely. It would have been thought a 
species of literary heresy if they had dared to introduce anything 
but what was absolutely accordant with his rescripts and with the 
practice of Virgil and their Garcilaso. We meet accordingly, in 
the poets of the time of Charles the Fifth, with little that is 
purely Spanish, either in subject or in imagery. Copious and admir- 
able as were the materials which their native scenery, their cus- 
toms and amusements offered to a poet’s eye ;—the dance with 
castanets in the chestnut shade to the rebeck and guitar ; the cou- 
rage of the sworded matador ; the coquetry of the lady with her fan 
and her mantilla ; the careless song of the muleteer as he loads his 
panniers with grapes; the sound of the evening bell that calls to 
vespers, and a thousand other images which might have furnished 
subjects at once poetical and characteristic, were all religiously 
proscribed, and made to vanish in the insipid contests and com- 
plaints of shepherds, in imitation of Theocritus or Virgil, or in 
sonnets more refined and more affected than those of Petrarch. 
The new world discovered; Mexico and Peru pouring treasures at 
their feet; voyagers returning with the marvels of other lands upon 
their lips; and, looking nearer home, the corsairs of the sea 
chastised upon a soil made holy in their eyes by the crusades of 
St. Louis; the chivalry of France abased upon the field of Pavia ; 
and Rome, the eternal city, unbarring its gates before their arms; 
—all were wooing the echoes of their harps, and yet found not 
a single poet to adventure a sound in their celebration. Had 
‘Don Quixote’ then existed, to which some have ascribed the 
extinction in Spain of chivalric inspiration, the singularity might 
in some degree be accounted for; but as it is, the fact is most 
remarkable. Not that great and romantic events ever operate 
so fully, or at least so inspiringly upon the generation which wit- 
nesses them, as upon those which succeed, when fancy adds her 
colouring to truth ; but surely some strong impress still is left upon 
the minds of contemporaries, which their writings may be expected 
to display. Garcilaso, in his second eclogue, gives some spirited 
particulars of the retreat of Solyman from Vienna, to which he 
was an eye-witness; but this passing picture forms a solitary 
instance, and in no respect invalidates the justice of our com- 

plaints. 
In the reign of Philip, however, flourished two admirable — 
who 
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who, whilst studying the classics with the greatest assiduity, left 
behind them some fine odes upon subjects purely Spanish,—Her- 
rera and Fray Luis de Leon. In the Ode to Don John of Austria, 
the Hymn on the Battle of Lepanto, and his Elegiac Ode to King 
Don Sebastian, animated with the same fire as the hymn, but 
much more beautiful, we trace the successful study of Pindar and 
the Hebrew prophets, and recognise the sublime sentiment, the 
glowing imagery, the bold and ornamented diction, the vivid 
march and harmony of verse, which obtained for him, among his 
contemporaries, the surname of the Divine. To us he often 
appears pompous and inflated where the subject calls solely for 
simplicity and ease, and we cannot endure the frigid refine- 
ment of his love verses: yet we can allow these faults to de- 
tract nothing from the merit of his successful adventure into that 
more original and national path of poetry, in which he was accom- 
a or followed by his estimable rival. The ode of Luis de 

n, entitled ‘ La Profecia del Tajo,*’ on the fatal love of ,Don 
Roderick, and the irruption of the Goths, is a splendid and powerful 
composition, more perfect, perhaps, than any of Herrera’s, and cer- 
tainly characterized by a nobler simplicity. The odes on the Ascen- 
sion, and on Night, in their force, their lissiien and grave beauty, 
occupy a rank little less conspicuous. Were it not that he lived 
in the bigot reign of Philip, it would scarcely be conceived possible 
that the writer who shows the most genuine enthusiasm for religion, 
who paints with the devoutest feeling the beneficence and grandeur 
of the Deity, could have been subjected to a long process and 
imprisonment for his suspected orthodoxy. ‘The philosophy with 
which he endured the trial was worthy of a Roman, and proves that 
he knew what was most dignified in character, as well as what was 
most sublime in poetry. The name of Gongora, who died in 1627, 
since the downfal of that corrupt taste which he laboured to 
establish, is become the synonyme for a bad poet; but however 
defaced, as even they often are, by vile conceits, his romances and 
letrillas must ever redeem him from oblivion, and qualify his 
(lisgrace. In everything besides—for his cultura, that vicious 
system of writing which consisted in being impenetrable by forced 
transpositions, incoherent figures, extravagant hyperbole, and me- 
taphor piled loftily and ambitiously on metaphor, he must be 
abandoned to the just and happy designation of M. Maury, who 
denounces him as the mighty criminal in literature, that, like the 
rebel angel, rather than be numbered with good spirits, chose to 
be the Prince of Darkness. To simple thoughts, natural expres- 


* A translation of it is to be found at the end of Mr. Wiffen’s Garcilaso; Mrs, 
Hemans, if we remember right, bas given us a version of Herrera’s celebrated hymn. 


sion, 
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sion,and true enthusiasm, succeeded the heartless frippery of 
point, antithesis, flourish, and far-fetched illustration, which being 
encouraged by the courtiers and popular preachers of the day, 
mounted to a rage of innovation that was perfectly ridiculous. To 
express the variety of tones in the nightingale’s notes, Gongora 
says that the bird has in her throat a hundred thousand other 
nightingales, which sing by turns: elsewhere, he terms the Man- 
zanares the duke of rivulets and viscount of rivers; but these are 
trifles. One of his followers, speaking of a shepherdess sorrowing 
by the sea-side, represents the sea as advancing with rapture tow ards 
her, receiving her precious tears, and shutting them in shells to 
convert them into pearls. But this is far surpassed by the madrigal, 
in which a jealous lover begs his mistress to lend him just for a 
moment her beautiful eyes, that he may go and slay his rival 
with them. Every sentiment was tortured, every thought disfi- 


gured by these capricious geniuses, and Marino in Italy, catching 
the infection, proceeded to introduce there the same vicious taste. 
Lope de Vega, the poet who of all others formed in his day the 
delight of his country, and who reigned like a perfect monarch on 
the Spanish stage, opposed his talent of ridicule to check the 
moe of the disorder. 


We give in a note an extract, wherein 
e wittily satirizes the prevailing taste * 

On Lope himself we shall not spend much time. Eve ry body 
knows the extraordinary fertility of his genius—how his printed 
verses are reckoned by millions, and how his biographer Mon- 
talban relates, that to his knowledge eighteen hundred of his 
comedies were actually represented, besides four hundred sacred 
dramas, and that of these more than a hundred were written in a 
day. His imagination was, says one writer, an exhaustless fountain, 
or rather a Vesuvius in continual eruption. The quality of the 
verses, so vomited forth, may be judged of by their quantity. 
Apart from those comedies where the sprightliness of the dialogue, 
the choice of characters, and the rapid succession and ingenuity 
of incident sustain the reader's attention, in despite of his utter 
disregard of the unities, we think no one could submit to the 
drudgery of reading any of his longer compositions, written as they 
generally were without plan or preparation. Followed, flattered, 


* ‘ Yielding to my desired discredit, such 
A mixture’s mine that it defrauds me much ; 
For even whilst Taste’s laconic smiles are 
mine, 
I offer prayers to Favour’s heavenly shrine. 
An Atlas, faithless to her moving sphere, 
Hurled me to Lethe in its swift career, 
And, my sun’s splendour thus eclipsed, I 
found 
VOL, I, NO. 1. 


My life in shipwreck, and my fame aground, 

Still in my unshorn sufferings I affect 

The world’s applauses, proof to all neglect; 

Tak’st thou, good Fabio, in the wrongs I 
rue 

My meaning clearly ?” 
do? 

‘Only, my friend, that thine’s a happy lot ; 

For i, the sufferer, on my life can not!” 


Fr and 


‘ Wherefore, if I 


h 
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and caressed as Lope was, from the superfluity of his intellectual 
wealth, admired by monarchs, adored by the people ic amused, 
and mourned at his death as by a nation that had received a 
**deep, immedicable wound,” his title to a high reputation now 
may be said to lie interred beneath a mighty mass of writings that 
serve, indeed, as a monument of his universal genius; but from 
that monument what mortal hand can disinter it?’ Who will 
undertake to collect the spirit of fifty or a hundred volumes into 
one ? What sturdy labourer will winnow off the loads of chaff from 
the precious grain that lurks amidst them, awaiting such a process 
to enrich the Spanish garner, if not to recompense the toil? M. 
Maury, with a pardonable earnestness, defends his author from 
the complaints urged against his want of unity and his violation 
of all rule; but in our view he does the poet by far the most 
essential service in presenting us with a readable specimen of his 
powers, by skilfully retrenching the tale of Amaryllis into less than 
half the compass of the diffuse original. Such a process, if ex- 
tended, might go far to secure him readers and admirers, both 
beyond the limits of his own nation, in addition to those dramatic 
adventurers who visit his storehouse to load themselves with trea- 
sure—a treasure too great for the mine to be impoverished from 
use, and too prodigally presented for appropriation to be deemed 
a theft. If Lope de Vega had never written, says Lord Hol- 
land, in language triumphantly appealed to by M. Maury, the 
masterpieces of Corneille and Moliere might never have been 
produced ; and were not those celebrated compositions known, 
he might still be regarded as one of the best dramatic authors in 
Europe. This is a somewhat equivocal panegyric ; but he has 
unquestionably left behind him a rich legacy to the theatres of all 
countries, and contrasting what he has achieved with the state of 
the Spanis sh drama before his time, we most cordially admit the 
truth of his lordship’s concluding obee rvation, that ‘it is but an 
act of justice to pay honour to the memory of men whose labours 
have promoted literature, and enabled others to eclipse their repu- 
tation; and that such was Lope de Vega, once the pride and glory 
of Spaniards, who in their literary as in their political achieve- 
ments, have, by a singular fatality, discovered regions and opened 
mines to benefit their ne sighbours and thei ‘ir rivals, and to enrich 
every nation of Europe but their own.’ Lope de Vega died in 
1635, under Philip the Fourth, and left the stage to Calderon and 
Moreto. The Duke of Sesa, his testamentary executor, celebrated 
his obsequies with a magnificegce unparalleled in the history of 
literature. The duke himself, with the grandees and other lords of 
Spain, marched at the head of the procession. The ceremonies of 
the interment lasted nine days, and were heightened in their effect 


by 
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by the music of the chapel royal and the pomp of public worship:: 
on each of these days a different bishop officiated in his pontifical 
robes, and in the funeral orations pronouncéd over his tomb, 
exalted no less the holy purity of his life than the surpassing 
splendour of his talents. 
The personal history of Quevedo, better known, however, as 
@ prose writer than a poet, who with great erudition, genius, 
and wit, after struggling also against the Euphuism of the day, 
yielded himself a victim to it, and extended its dominion, fur- 
nishes a melancholy contrast to the scarcely-varied tide of fortune 
and favour that flowed in upon Lope de Vega; at the same time 
that it presents as singular a specimen of justice as, in his love 
of proscription and tyranny, a Spanish intolerant of the present 
age might wish to see. Naturally gay of heart as lively in fancy, 
and equally skilful, like Lope, in the use of the sword as of the 
pen, Quevedo had to sustain more than one challenge which his 
repartees provoked. In one of these his adversary fell, and he 
was obliged to fly from Spain. He recommended himself to the 
notice of the Duke D’Ossuna, viceroy of Sicily and Naples, and 
twice revisited his native country in the character of an ambas- 
sador on special missions to the court of Philip the Third. He 
was involved in the disgrace of his protector, and for a long time 
deprived of his liberty. When he regained it, he returned to 
court, and received the title of king’s secretary ; but he had the 
moderation to refuse the administration of foreign affairs, as well 
as the office of ambassador to Genoa, which were offered him by 
Philip the Fifth. Whilst residing on his little seignorial domain, 
it happened that some satirical writings were in circulation that 
gave great offence; unfortunately for Quevedo, they were at once 
ascribed to him, and a much bitterer persecution was commenced 
against him. Despoiled of his property, and thrown into the 
humid cell of a prison, beneath which a river flowed, he became 
the victim of miserable and neglected disease, For fifteen 
years he endured this cruel incarceration. A touching ex- 
— of his sufferings engaged at length the pity of 
livares; he was treated with more humanity; a discovery 
of the original libels led to a knowledge of the real author, 
and Quevedo’s perfect innocence being recognised, he was 
set at liberty, But the blow was struck; and this illustrious 
victim of suspicion died in 1645 of the infirmities contracted in 
his hideous dungeon. His sonnet upon ruined Rome proves 
how ably he could write when disposed to abandon the exagge- 
ration and conceits in which his pen indulged. Burlesque satire 
was the element in which he most delighted, and in this department 
he may be pronounced the Swift or Rabelaisof Spain. In his style 
F2 of 
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of satire he had several imitators: to Guevara we owe the ‘ Diablo 
Cojuelo,’ and to Mateo Aleman the ‘ Guzman d’Alfarache,’ 
well known to Europe from the translations of Le Sage. 

In the midst of this corruption, there were a few less tinctured 
with the contagion, or who had the virtue altogether to resist it,— 
Jauregui, the two Argensolas, Villegas, and Rioja. An Italian 
may delight in Jauregui’s harmonious and faithful version of the 
Aminta; in his poetical discourse against the Euphuists, he intre- 
pidly satirizes Quevedo and the other corruptionists. The moral 
satire of Bartolomeo Argensola—his discourse, for instance, 
against Ambitious Desires, though somewhat too diffuse, together 
with the philosophy, respires much of the charm of Horace, to 
whom he was devoted. Villegas is less free from the prevalent 
affectation, but his Anacreontics, and his exquisite little sapphic 
*To the Zephyr,’ will never fail to win him warm admirers. The 
beauty and delicacy of the latter in particular render it a perfect 
gem in Spanish poetry, and we cannot refuse M. Maury the jus- 
tice of affixing his translation of it. By its side we place an Italian 
version of infinite merit, that has hitherto remained in manu- 
script. It was written a few years since by a young Italian re- 
fugee, to whom we had pointed out the grace of the original, but 
who has proved his kindredship of genius with V illegas less by 
the truth and spirit of this, than by his translation of Anacreon 
also, which his modesty has hitherto, however, withheld from the 


world: we allude to the Sig. Demarchi. 


' 
AU ZEPHYR. 

Doux précurseur du printemps et des ris, 

HOte assidu des bos juets refleuris 

Chastes amours de Vénus et de Flore, 
Fils de Aurore ! 

A ma bergére, O suave Zéphyr, 

Sur ton duvet nuancé de saphir, 

Toi, qui pour elle as connu mes alarmes, 
Porte ces larmes. 

Nise autrefois écoutait mes douleurs ; 

Nise autrefois a pleuré de mes pleurs ; 

Mais aujourd’hui mon amour, pour salaire, 

Craint sa colére. 


Puissent les Dieux, de ta grace charmés, 


Puissent les cieux, par ton souffleembaumés, 


Calmes, sourire aux terrestres espaces, 
Lorsque tu passes. 

Sans que jamais le nuage du soir 

Sur ton duvet ait le temps de s’asseoir, 

Sans que jamais le frimas, nila gr@le 
Touche ton aile! 


A ZEFIRO. 


Ospite amato della selva, Zefiro, 
Compagno eterno del fiorito Aprile, 
Alito paro della madre Venere, 
Aura gentile! 
Se gia portasti le mie voci querule, 
Se pieta senti del mio rio martoro, 
Odimi ; vanne, alla mia ninfa narralo, 
Dille che moro. 
Fille era un tempo del mio affanno conscia, 
Fillide pianse sovra il mio tormento : 
Amémmi un tempo,—or dell’ altera Fillide, 
L’ira pavento, 
Vanne: a tei Numi, a te sia il ciel propizio, 
Si che nell’ ore che dispieghi il volo, 
Aquilon taccia, né la neve gelida 
Ingombri il suolo, 
Cosiné pondo d’ atra nube gravida 
In sul mattino sovra te discenda, 
Ne mai percossa di funesta grandine 
L’ali l’offenda ! 


But Francisco de Rioja is without doubt the poet who reflects 
the most lustre on the reign of Philip the Fourth. It is very 


singular 
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singular that Bouterwek, who is generally so correct, should 
confound him with Melo, the Count de Villamediana and others, 
whom he designates as devoid of taste, and servile followers of 
the times. ‘The river that flows through Lake Leman without 
mingling with those waters its beautiful blue current, would form 
on the contrary a fit symbol of his purity in this respect. If 
the critic had actually” consulted his little volume of poems, 

which seem indeed to have been equally unknown to Don 
Nicholés Antonio, he must have perceived that, for descriptive 
talent, sublimity of fancy, and correct taste, he merits a place 
by the side of Garcilaso, Herrera, and Leon. From internal 
signs alone it would be thought impossible that the author of the 
€ Ode to the Ruins of Italica,” and of the ‘ Silvas to the Flowers,’ 

could have actually lived in the times of Gongora and Quevedo, 
much less that he could have been the intimate of either: but so 
it was; the friend of Quevedo, Rioja shared in his persecution. 

He was born in 1600, was librarian and historiographe r to Philip the 
Fourth, and had enjoy ed more than any writer of his age the favour 
of Olivares,the prime minister, But after his liberation from the 
state prisons, where, though an inquisitor, he too was confined 
some years, Fortune was more propitious to him than to Que- 
vedo: he spent some happy years in a delightful retreat near his 
native Seville, which he quitted with regret when recalled to the 
capital, where he terminated his days in the year 1659. The 
simple taste and philosophic temper ‘thet charm us in his beautiful 
moral ‘ Epistle to Fabio,’ induce us to present it in a con- 
densed form*. It seems to have had for its object the disengage- 
ment of one of his friends from the troubles and intrigues of court. 

In some of its best parts it irresistibly reminds us of the classical 
repose which characterises Mr. Rogers’ ‘Epistle to a Friend, 


which, though not the most popular, is not the least happy pro- 
duction of his 1 muse, 


° Fabio! the courtier’s hopes ar arec chains that L ike the proudBeetis, whoo se impetuous wave, 
wind Spread from the mountains, soon forgets to 
With fatal strength around the ambitious rave. 
mind ; Not he who gains, but who deserves the prize, 
And he who breaks or files them not away, __Is classed with heroes by the 


reat and wise; 
‘Till life ebbs from him, or his locks turn gray, 


But there, where state from fiz lattery takes 


Nor feels, methinks, a freeman’s generous the word, 

fires, Or skilful favourites see all place con 
Nor wins the honour that his soul desires. ferred ;— 
Rather than fall, the timid may remain Gold, crime, intrigue, their path obliquely 
In base suspense, and still caress the chain ; wind 


But noble hearts their fate will sooner face, e° 1rough the thick crowd, and leave the good 
And ere they stoop to bondage, hail disgrace. be hind. 
Such storms roar round us with the e arlies t Who trus 


ists for power to virtue ? virtue still 
sigh 


Yields to the strong supremacy of ill : 
Heaved from our cradles,—leave them to Come then—once more to the maternal seat 
pass by, Of ancient Seville guide thy weary feet ; 


This 
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The third distinctive era of Spanish poetry commences with 


the restoration of 
towards the year 17 


taste under Luzan and his followers, 
But M. Maury 


fills up the dreary interval 


between this period and th the death of Villegas i in 1669—which was 


This clime, these skies shall every care 
serene, 
And make thy future what the past has 
been ;— 
Here, where at least if dust falls on us,nigh 
Kind lips will whisper, ‘lightly may it lie!’ 
Here, where my friend no angry look shall 
cast, 
Nor rise unsated from the noon’s repast, 
Though no rare peacock on my board be 
seen, 
Nor spicy turtle grace the gold tureen. 
Come, seek soft quiet as at dead of night 
The Egean pilot hails his watch-tower’ slight! 
Then, if some old court-friend,as wit requires, 
Smile at thy modest homeand curbed desires, 
Thou, smiling too, shalt say, ‘[ live possess’d 
Of all I sought for, and despise the rest !"— 
Safe in her simple nest of moss to brood, 
And talk to echo in her wildest wood, 
More charms the nightingale, than, caged, 
to cheer 
With flattering songs a monarch’s curious ear 
Trellised in gold ; cease then thine anxious 
care 
And thirst for office—shun the insidious 
snare ! 
The idol of thy daily sacrifice 
Accepts the incense, but the grant denies, 
Smiling in secret at thy dreams ; but bound 
Thy restless hopes to life’s restricted round, 
And thou shalt pine no more from day to day, 
Nor fret thy manhood unimproved away : 
For what is life ? at best a brief delight, 
A sun scarce brightening, ere it sets in night; 
A flower—at morning fresh, at noon decayed, 
A still swift river, gliding into shade, ~ 
Shall it be said that, with true peace at strife, 
I ev’n whilst living, lose the zest of life ? 
Ask of the past its fruits—the past is dumb; 
And have | surety for the good to come ? 
No! seeing then how fast our years consume, 
Ere age comes on and tints us for the tomb, 
In the calm shade let sober thoughts supply 
Their moral charm, and teach us how to diel! 
Passed is the vernal leaf, the summer rose, 
Autumn’s sweet grapes, and winter's fleecy 
Snows: 
All fades—all fleets—whilst we still live at 
ease % 
On idle hopes and airy reveries. 
With me ‘tis o’er ! me Reason calls away, 
And warms my bosom with her sacred ray ; 


I go, my friend —I follow am ao calls— 

T leave the illusion which thy soul enthralls, 

Content to walk with those who nobly claim 

To live at ease and die without a name. 

The eastern tyrant, who so proudly shines, 

And hoards in towers the wealth of various 
mines, 

Has scarce enough for crimes that quickly 
pall,— 

Virtue costs less—-within the reach of all. 

Poor is the man that roveso’er lands and seas 

In chase of treasures that soon cease to 
please : 

Me smaller things suffice—a simple seat 

Midst my loved Lares in some green 
retreai— 

Abook—a friend—and slumbers that deciare 

A tranquil bliss and vacancy from care. 

In dress the people’s choice would | obey, 

(In manners only more refined thax they, ) 

Free from the Crilliant hues, the glittering 
lace, 

That gives the stage-musician all his grace. 

Modest my style of life, nor mean, nor high, 

To fix the notice of the passer-by ; 

And if no myrrhine cup nor porcelain vase 

Shine on my board to draw the guests’ 
applause, 

The Etruscan jug, or maple bowl at worst, 

Can hold the wine that soothes my summer 
thirst. 

Not that in writing thus I would pretend 

To practise all the good I recommend ;— 

This wou/d | do, and Heaven its aid supplies 

Still to press on, and seorn the shows of vice: 

But not at once its fruit the vine receives, 

First spring the flowers, the tendrils, and the 
leaves, 

Then the young grape, austere till mellowing 
noons 

To perfect nectar turn the tinged festoons ; 

As gradual grows each habit that survives 

To rule, compose, and charm our little lives. 

But heaven forbid I e’er should ape the airs 

Of the grim stoics that disturb our squares, 

Truth’s tragic mountebanks, content to live 

On the poor praise a mob consents to give, 

No! as through canes and reeds the breezes 
roar, 

But mildly whisper on the thymy more, 

Sweet breathing as they pass,—pride’s va- 
cant throng 

Bluster where Virtue meekly steals along. 


Thus 
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occupied by Gracian and other miserable concettesti—with a selec- 
tion of the national romances, ancient 2s well as modern, which 
impart to the reader a very delightful relief. Of them, and of the 
writers subsequent to Luzan, his second volume is composed, and 
it forms the most original, interesting, and most valuable portion 
of his work. After the elucidation which Mr. Lockhart and Mr. 
Bowring have given to this most popular class of Spanish poems, 
the former to the heroic, the latter to the domestic ballads, it might 
be superfluous in the narrow limits to which we are restricted to do 
more than allude to the satisfactory collection of M.Maury. But 
as the treasures of Ramon Fernandez and Juan de la Cuesta are far 
from being exhausted by the checks which our countrymen have 
drawn upon them, and as we cannot altogether resist the seduction 
of the subject, we shall just indicate the various kinds of which 
they consist, and affix a specimen of each. Properly speaking, 
says Quintana, these ballads, although produced without effort, 
and devoid of art, form truly the lyric poetry of his country, being 
sung to the guitar or harp in the saloons of the noble, at the 
windows of beauty, in the public streets. The use of the 
asonante or impe rfect rhyme, in their composition, increased 
the ease with which they were multiplied, and what they 
want in correctness from this cause, is made up in freshness of 
colouring, @ more uniform animation, and a more rapid and effec- 
tive developement of emotion. 

rhe Ballads or Romances commence, as in other countries, by 
celebrating the gestes of ancient warriors, the prowess of the Trojan 
Hector, whom it always represents as a gallant chevalier, dis- 
loyally slaughtered by “the — Achilles; the exploits of 
knights-errant, of the Paladins of France; the loves of King 
Rodrigo, or of the Infanta, sister to Alphonso the Chaste; the 
triumphs of Bernardo del Carpio, who, like a new Hercules, 
stifles Roland in the pass of Roncesvalles; and above all, the 
courtship, the misfortunes, and heroic actions of the Cid. The 


Thus would I live, and silent thus may death And I, whilst Anger on the tented plain, 


Sound the mild call that steals away my Pride in the court, and Avarice on the main, 
breath, Each hour face death, shall 1 not tempt the 
Not with the thunder that salutes the Great — wings 


No burnished metals grace my lowly gate! Of nobler motives fraught with brighter 


’Tis thus | seem to have obtained in sooth taings* 
The very essence and the zest of Trath, Yes ; surely yes!;Thou too escape, and join 
Smile not, my friend, nor think that confide Thy th oughts, thy manners, and thy life wits 
In painted words, the eloquence o f pride, mine: 
That brooding study the grave strain inspires, Freed from thy chains, come follow, and 
That faney only fills me with her Sen, acquire 


Is virtue’s less than error’s force ? declare; That perfect goo 1 to which our souls aspire ; 
Her smile less winning, and her face less Erewith us Wisdom lose her tranquil charms, 
fair ? And Time, late cherished,die within ourarms, 


The 
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following is of this heroic kind. It was the general belief of his 
subjects that Don Roderick, after his fatal battle with the Arabs, 
had perished in the Guadelete, on the banks of which were found 
his silken mantle, his crown, and baldric set with gems; and the 
ballad celebrates the catastrophe. 


The Death of Don Rodrigo. 


"Twas when the painted birds were mute, and the river’s far-off sweep 

Might be faintly heard by a listening ear, as it rolled to join the deep ; 

By the trembling light of a straggling star, that in silence sadly shone, 

And in weeds more safe than a dazzling crown had proved, or a ruby 
zone,—- 

Of the royal ensigns stript, that make a monarch look so trim, 

Left in his haunting dread of death by the Guadalete’s brim,— 

Far, different far from the king who late had entered into fight 

Rich with the gems which his arm had won, his own right arm of might,— 

All black with blood those arms, some his, some borrowed from his squire, 

Marked with a thousand dints, in part cleft through, and none entire,— 

His head without a helmet, and the dry dust on his brow, 

Sad image of his princely pomp that in dust lies trampled now,— 

On lorn Orelia’s back, his steed, so faint and weary grown 

As scarce to breathe and oft to trip o’er rising stock and stone,— 

From Xeres’ field, that Gilboa new, a field of many woes, 

In flight by mountain, wold and wood, Rodrigo grieving goes. 


Sad visions swim before his eyes—still the battle-trumpet brays 
In his dreaming ear, and he knows not where to look in his wild 
amaze ; 
To Heaven? he dreads its wrath—high Heaven is troubled at his sin ; 
To earth? ’tis the Moor’s, not his; to his breast? shall he turn his 
thoughts within ? 

Midst wandering memories, griefs and wounds, a fiercer strife is there, 

And thus, ’twixt sighs and groans the Goth laments in his despair. 

** O wretch! hadst thou fled fast as this from thy desires, or fought 

In other time against thy flame as a man and monarch ought, 

Spain yet her glory had enjoyed, and her knights now palely spread 

On the soil disguised with ‘heir gallant blood that dies the herbage red! 

And thou, the Helen of te land, mine own immortal harm, 

Would I had blind been born, or thou without a single charm ! 

Curst be the day and curst the hour I issued from the womb ; 

The pleasant breast that gave me suck, had better proved my tomb :”— 

More would the wretched man have said, but grief and pain divide 

The half-formed accents of his tongue ; his horse takes to the tide ; 

And sighing forth * Farewell,sweet Spain, and adieu tothy Moorish skies!” 

By his own loved steed, in the weedy waves King Don Rodrigo lies. 
When the progress of language and yersification had given 

greater compass and variety to these ballads, the poet found his 

happiest 
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happiest inspiration in Morisco gallantry, and Castilian verse 
received the modulation of those Arab names, so sweet and so 
sonorous, interesting itself in those warriors of Granada, so tender 

and so terrible, and singing those loves and discords of the Zegris 
and Abencerrages, which hastened the fall of the last Moorish 
town in Spain. Sometimes, says M. Maury, the Arab costume 
was only used as a veil, and right good Christians, swearing 
by Mahomet, sighed in these verses for Spanish Zelimas and 
Zelidaxas. The deep love, the sorrow, and coquetry which 
breathe or trifle in some of this class, are admirably pourtrayed. 

Zaid the Abencerrage loves the haughty Zaida, one of the Legris, 
and at length touches her heart, at the time when Granada is 
brilliant with fétes in honour of the king who shortly terminates 

her dynast Abdali-Tarfe, the friend and, as was thought, the 
secret rival | of Zaid, is entertaining the court in his pleasure-gar- 
dens, situated between the Xenil ; and Darro, of which the one 
rolls over sable sands, the other over those of the purest gold. It 
is there that Zaida, who has had but few opportunities of seeing 
her lover, grants him a favour that fills his heart with joy. She 
binds, with her own hand, to his turban one of her tresses, far 
more radiant than the golden sands of the Xenil. Tarfe remarks 
the joy that sparkles in the lover's eyes, and, eager to know the 
cause, insinuates himself into his confidence which he i is not slow to 
abuse. We will’hear the minstrel himself upon the consequence. 


The Indiscretion. 

* Mark me, Zaid, for well I warn thee, pass not near my window more ; 
Talk not with my Christian captives; lurk not near my garden-door ; 
No more of my damsels question whom I see, by whom am seen, 
Nor what colours in my fancy I make choice of, pink or green ; 
*Tis enough that through thy folly they are such as stain my face, 
To have known a youth so witless, so impatient of disgrace. 
True, thou’rt valiant—well, I grant thee, hast thou tinged thy steel in war 
Lightly dancest, sweetly singest, ably tun’st the gay guitar ; 
Polished too, as dame can fancy, of pure lineage w ell allied, 
Graceful, yea, the glass of fashion, of thy friends the charm and pride; 
Much, I own, I lose, to lose thee—much should gain to gain thy worth, 
And that I had ev’n adored thee, hadst thou but heen dumb from birth, 
But for this thy fault I leave thee—fare thee well—thou’ rt far too free ; 
Lavish is thy language—bitter its false fruits have prov ed to me; 
Well thou know’st, r'il not disguise it, not indeed to win, but woo, 
And with less considerate ladies much thy gifts and parts might do; 
But if, bidden to a banquet they should heap thy plate with fruit, 
They require thee, let me tell thee, if to taste it, to keep mute. 
Hast thou done so? ask thy conscience ; thou wert happy hadst thou 

known 
Still to charm as first to please me—now thy bliss lies overthrown. 


Scarcely 
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Scarcely hadst thou left the arbour, than thy babbling tongue must show 
Whose the tress was to thy turban tied, and by what hand of woe. 

I nor ask it back, nor bid thee keep the gift thou couldst not claim, 
But if kept, at least I warn thee, ‘twill but speak thy double shame. 
Yes! they tell me of a challenge thou hast sent the traitor youth, 
Much the wrath thy worth enhances! "tis a glorious act in truth! 
He must die for having whispered seerets placed within his power, 
Which thyself, unjust deceiver, couldst not keep a single hour. 

But ‘tis fruitiess to upbraid thee—this brief sight shall be thy last, 
No excuse, again I tell thee, wins my ear—thy doom is cast. 

To the Abencerrage fair Zaida thus discoursed, and parting said, 
As a gallant deals to others, must a gallant be repaid.’ 


There is too much regret expressed in this ballad, to lead us to 
suppose that the resentment of the discreet Zaida was intended 
to be eternal. The sequel is on record. It was in the palace, 
and before the court, that Zaid first met Tarfe after his breach of 
confidence. He loaded him with reproaches, challenged him to 
battle, and in his rival’s death revenged the wrongs which he had 
sustained. Stung with resentment upon their part for his death, 
and wounded by ‘the scandal caused by the adventure, the Zegris 
sought to punish the conquering Abencerrage ; but his relations 
armed 4 in his defence, ranging on their side the Venegas, Gazuls, 
and Alabezes, whilst the Gomels and the Mazas took part with 
the kinsmen of Abdallah. They would have rashed to arms in 
the Plaza de Vivarramlla, and the whole city would have been 
involved in the discord of the two factions, had not the king, 
seconded by the nobles of the other principal houses, used his 
authority to re-establish a better understanding. Zaid was put 
under arrest in the Alhamra, till the heat of passion had subsided, 
and then, at the desire of his sovereign, was united to the lady of 
his heart. 

To the Morisco romances, which celebrate the fiery Mussul- 
than warriors, and proud beauties of Granada, succeeded the pas- 
toral ballad, a class of verses in which, it will be seen, simplicity 
and refinement are singularly intermingled. 


To the song of birds Aurora now dispersed night’s mists in air, 

When, refreshed by no sweet slumber—who can sleep when pressed 
by care? 

A lorn shepherd rose, and sadly, to keep concert with the birds, 

The sore pangs of love lamented in these brief but bitter words : 

* Unkind Silvia, stern as lovely, than the forest-glens more wild, 

Their fierce wolves are tamed by kindness, but no gifts can make thee 
mild ! 

When new fragrant flowers I send thee, them thou fling’st with scorn 
away, 

Haply from the conscious feeling, thine are flowers more fresh than they ; 


And 
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And when I my harvest apples bring thee from the autumn chest, 

Them thou scorn’st, perchance as bearing sweeter on thy virgin breast ; 

If ’tis honeycomb | offer, that in truth is less divine 

To the taste than thy fond kisses,—what a weary toil is mine ! 

But if I no rarer offerings can present to thee, aud these, 

Of far greater zest and beauty in thyself are found with ease, 

There’s myself! this have I offered, this gift too must be despised, 

Highly in past days regarded, now alas too lightly prized !’ 

Here the unhappy youth gave over, not that his laments were done, 

They shall live while reason guides him, whilst his eyes yet see the sun. 
This forced refinement, somewhat softened in the translation, 

bespeaks the school of Gongora. The sportive muse of Lope de 

Vega, as a change, perhaps, to the thread-bare pastoral, led him 

sometimes to indulge i in the jocose ballad, of which the following 

is a specimen. 


* Lady! if you’ve any honour, prove it for my heart’s repose, 
"Tis quite time your dallying humour and my many wrongs should close. 
Put no joke on mine, I pray you—no true lady would ;—’tis now 
Six round years, you may remember, since you slighted first my vow. 
And in all these years no reasons that have reached my ears, can prove 
Why this chase I should continue, why you still should mock my love. 
The first two you gave for answer, you in wisdom were too yotmg, 
Much too little, far too giddy, girl too much in heart and tongue. 
And the other four, fair lady, have they recompensed my pains ? 
Whilst you said, blit one more season on my person wait in chains; 
Fearing, of a truth, subjection! what subjection have you learned ? 
Two long months I’ve been at Cadiz—what’s the tale now I’m returned ? 
You're betrothed! a plague say I, on all that trust a woman's word! 
Yet I'm told—(a plague on me too, if I credit what I’ve heard !) 
That your monster of a father, by main fury makes you wed, 
Aud that none but He we worship knows the world of tears you shed, 
Being so crossed in your affections ; true or false will now be seen— 
For with him you cannot trifle—you're now past unwise fourteen ! 
Take my counsel ; as you journey to the Magdalen to pray, 
For full pardon of your follies with what innocence you may, 
Come you to the palace- garden, where we take our siesta, then 
We will talk the matter over, unobserved by angry men. 
If you thus give satisfaction to my love for your long debt, 
I shall see that ’tis no fiction, and may praise your sorrow yet. 
But, betrothed or broken-hearted, wooed or warred on by your friends, 
Let me warn you, for these fancies I shall look for large amends,’ 
Thus the youth wrote, Gerineldo, Camarero to the Quee n, 
To the lady Quintaiona, lurking in the room unseen. 


The quiet wit of this is very amusing, and the mock dignity 
of the stately names of the parties enhances its pleasantry. But 
the simplest kind of ballads, and, to our apprehension, if not the 
most imposing, amongst the most exquisite of all, are the dimi- 
nutives known under the name of letril/as, in which one favourite 


expression 
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expression forms a kind of key-note, which is repeated at the 
close of each stanza. In them simplicity takes a tone of the 
greatest nuiveté; scarcely an accent is employed that does not 
find its way familiarly to the heart, and the evolution of the sen- 
timents which they confide to our sympathy is accelerated by the 
shortness of the verse, and the rapid movement of the measure. 
The letrilia is adapted more than any other species of composition, 
to express, with the common incidents, the every-day emotions 
and milder passions of the mind, whether these be the happy 
dreams of hope, the melancholy of remembrance, or the languor, 
the endearments, and laments of love. One of the most frequent 
purposes to which it has been put by the poets, has been to 
pourtray the birth or power of love, in the ingenuous bosom of 
young maidens, who disclose to their mothers the subject of their 
ees or fears, or fancies, in the spirit of that sweet little fragment 
of Sappho, where the girl tells her parent that she cannot penceen 
with weaving the web on which she is engaged, for thinking 
of the youth she loved. 
Trvxcia waree, ore Sivajzas xpéxety Tov iordy, 
TliSw dapision waidds, Readivay 38 "AQgodiray, 

In these exquisite compositions, it is now the innocent young girl 
who weeps and refuses to be comforted, lamenting that her be- 
trothed husband should lez.ve her so soon ; now one that must acquit 
herself of the kisses which she promised in her childhood; and now 
the happy creature who, contented with her own home, implores 
them not even to whisper of a wedding to her; or, perhaps, the 
little rebel who absolutely and obstinately refuses the object of her 
mother’s choice. Elsewhere it is the maiden who congratulates 
herself on having passed the frightful streamlet in safety, wetted 
only by a single wave ; or one that has at length found out the 
reason why she sighs. Nor does the letrilla fail in tenderness or 
truth, when it represents a lover invoking a sunny morning for his 
fair one to gather flowers in, or bidding his mother scare away the 
thrush that sings too sweetly for his despair. The following is 


one of considerable beauty :— 
Ere the time—of joys that wound, 

So they say, both youth and maid,— 
And I slumber to the sound, 
The green leaves all murmur round, In the waving shade, 

By the wind, dear mother, swayed; 
And I slumber to the sound 

In their waving shade, 


Con el viento murmuran. 


If perchance i wake, I find 

I’m among blue violet-flowers, 
And I scarcely call to mind 

The dim griefs of vanished hours, 


From the west the soothing wind Soon I lose them—the sweet strife 
In my ear so sweetly sings, Winds and leaves make, gives me life ; 
That it sets afloat my mind, I repose, fresh dreams come round, 
Gives my brooding fancy wings; Still the self-same murmur’s made, 
So contents me, that it seems And I slumber to the sound 


Heaven already sends me dreams, In the waving shade, The 
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The following, with equal simplicity, is equally beautiful. 


A aquel caballero, madre. I can really do no other,— 
* To that noble youth, dear mother, Yes! I'll give them now I’m grown.’— 
When my sixth birth-day was flown, 
I three simple kisses promised,— 
I must give them now I’m grown. 


£ Nay, child, words'so lightly spoken 
Tis no sin to break ; I blame 

Even the talk of such a token, 

*’Twas, I mind me, the first promise Think not of the thing, for shame, 
Which I made in early youth ; T too vowed you to Saint Cecil, 

Never shall he say !’m perjured, Now the truth I needs must own,— 
Never chide my want of truth. You should learn to read your missal.’— 

If that noble youth, dear mother, —‘ Yes! I'll give them now I’m grown !’ 
Comes across our threshold stone, 

But we must take leave, with what ever reluctance, of this 
fairy land of Spanish poetry, and follow M. Maury through the 
last period of the art. A rapid but an able sketch of its progress 
in modern times, introduces his selections from Yriarte, Melendez, 
Cadalso, Moratin, Quintana and Arriaza, which, as it is naturally 
interwoven with the political history of the times, cannot fail to be 


of interest to our readers. 


‘Under our Austrian princes,’ says M. Maury, ‘ our poetry in the 
dawn of its bright days was entirely Italian; it then again followed 
the antique, and its indigenous elements had the prevalence, during 
the last period of its course. After times calamitous for the state as 
well as letters, during which we may observe, as it were, a double 
interregnum, the Bourbon dynasty brought into vogue the French 
school, which has undergone successively the same modifications as the 
Italian. ‘The reign of the prince who had so long to struggle for his 
establishment on the Spanish throne, was slow in conferring the fruits 
that wait upon stability. We owe to him some excellent institutions, 
such as the academies of history and language, but the times of 
Philip V. were invaded by the last worst Vandals of bad taste. The 
faction of Gongora and Quevedo, who wrote during his reign, spoiled, 
s0 to say, even corruption itself, by the very satiety it produced. 
Under Ferdinand VI., Spain enjoyed, in Luzan and his pupils, writers 
of correct taste; but the French school was only fully engrafted on the 
Spanish, under the reign of Charles III., and the genius of Melendez, 
The portion which Spain aspired to share in the rich heritage of the age 
of Louis XIV. was not remarkably excellent. There were ministers, 
however, who sought to render the Muses dear to their sovereigns: 
Carvajal founded the Academy of Arts, which received the name of 
San Fernando, and disdained not to take a secondary part in the 
Society which, under the title of the Academy of Good Taste, was 
formed by the exertions of Luzan, in the saloons of the Countess de 
Lemos ; and he constantly supported with his credit the efforts of this 
sensible reformer. But under Charles ILI., the love of science and 
the arts amounted to a passion. Scientific institutions, memoirs of 
literary societies, academic assemblies, and learned dissertations, were 
multiplied on every hand. The public journals, if not altogether inde- 
pendent, being encouraged to write with freedom, brought information 

to 
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to all classes of society. They spoke to men in power, and these re- 
plied by decrees conceived after the best principles of government. 
Iutersected with canals, and adorned with useful edifices, the country 
changed its face; and the haunts of bandits became thronged with 
towns travelled to by excellent highways. Florida-Blanca, the prime 
minister, in generous rivalry of Campomanes, summoned near the 
throne men valued for their knowledge, Jovellanos and Cabarrus. 
Sonora, minister of the Indies, made his name revered in our immense 
colonies, whither elements of amelioration and improvement were sent, 
which were scarcely enjoyed by the metropolis: and on the other 
hand, historic illustration received new lustre in the person ofthe Count 
d Aranda, by his eminent talents and his elevation to the Presidenc 
of the Council. We may regard this latter period of our political 
career as that in which our poetry had, if not the most brilliant suc- 
cess, at least the greatest favour. It was for honours deemed of ines- 
timable price, that Guzman and Moratin, the elegant Yriarte and the 
sweet Melendez disputed before the Spanish Academy. Minds which 
the past no longer agitated nor the future disquieted, devoted them- 
selves with rapture to intellectual enjoyments, which again became 
the occupation of the first ranks in society, and appeared almost 
a state necessity. It is only by tradition that we can speak of these 
years of hope and happiness. We ourselves have only witnessed 
the effects of that revolution which took place in the system of govern- 
ment, that great revolution to the sequel of which the term AnsoLuTEe 
applies. There, everything which in the physical body would be said 
to be throwing itself off, was suddenly checked and struck into the 
system—a malady how fearful! The capital, when we first knew it, 
was far from accomplishing the promises of the period we have just 
sketched,—and it indeed shadowed out a future which has but too 
fatally fulfilled the presage. Already the proscriptions had begun for 
which the arrest of Count de Cabarrus in 1790 formed the signal. The 
illustrious friend of this shining statesman, the noble Jovellanos, has- 
tened to his succour, and was involved in his misfortune. Then was 
decided the fall of Florida-Blanea their protector, followed by that of 
his successor, the Count d’Aranda, who in accepting the minister's port- 
folio under the old king, only served as a stepping-stone to the Queen’s 
favourite, Godoy. Fetters were imposed upon the public journals. 
The counsellors of Castile, the most in honour, received letters of 
exile ; and accusations, police visits, and imprisonments spread terror 
into the bosom of families. A vast process upon the simple intro- 
duction of a prohibited book seemed as though it must strike every 
Spaniard who was at all raised above the rank of ignorance. 

* Peace was made in 1795, with the French revolution, and we were 
permitted to respire. ‘To understand French was no longer a title for 
proscription. And here we must do justice to a minister a little too 
much decried. Evil was not the element of Godoy; we ought to be 
less surprised at the talents which he wanted thanat those which he 
acquired or possessed, The scandal of his elevation attaches not to 
him ; but with his elevation and the giddiness and error into which 


it 
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it led him, good under his auspices became impossible. Createc 
Prince of the Peace, he wished to renew an administration like that 
under Florida-Blanca, He shared in 1797 the government with men 
renowned by their qualities and intellect. He gave the finances to 
Saavedra, sent Cabarrus ambassador to Paris, and summoned Jovel- 
lanos to him as minister of Grace and Justice, in these words, *“* Come 
and form a part of the Spanish Directory.” Then again the songs of 
the Muses were heard: Melendez published his new poems, withheld 
for many unpropitious years; Arriaza and Quintana became known, 
and the younger Moratin developed his transcendant talents. But, as 
head of the ministry which he succeeded in composing, the Prince of 
the Peace was not slow in perceiving that he himself was an anomaly, 
whilst his colleagues found, on their part, that they could not mingle 
with so extraordinary an element. Hence arose disagreements and 
the retreat of the favourite, who was upon the point of suffering a real 
disgrace. This suspense, which but for Saavedra’s indecision and the 
precise virtue of Jovellanos, might have been turned into security, was 
terminated by an appeal to the Queen’s affection, and Godoy’s return 
to the helm of state more powerful than ever, his mind soured against 
enlightened men, and meditating a recurrence of the system of warfare 
against knowledge. The successor of Saavedra fell in exile; Jovel- 
lanos, already removed from court, was banished to Majorca and 
closely imprisoned; and Melendez, but just invested with a high 
station in the magistracy, deposed and sent also into exile. Remain- 
ing thus alone at the head of a nation indignant to see him there, 
Godoy could never depend upon the people's opposition to the Co- 
lossus that pressed upon himself and them. So that having exerted 
himself in vain to conjure down the tempest, nothing remained but to 
yield to it when his emissary came from Paris to transmit to the Court 
the counsel that they should quit Castile. The revolution of Aranjuez, 
the results of which were altogether contrary to Napoleon's views in 
the projected invasion, led to the employment of measures the most 
violent. ‘The national resistance is well known. We have seen the 
spirit which rules the multitude such as our institutions have made it, 
hostile to the first invasion, auxiliary to the second, and, always the 
same in its unfortunate effects on the nation, twice accelerate its me- 
lancholy decline.’ 

Don Ignacio de Luzan, the author of that ¢ Art of Poetry’ which, 
like the satire of another Gifford, reduced to silence, the pitiful 
rhymers of his age, was born in 1702, and died at Madrid in 1754, 
He had resided at Paris as secretary of legation, under the Duke 
de Huesca, and besides his odes and a poem on Conversation, wrote 
an excellent essay upon politics, and criticisms upon Crebillon 
and Fontenelle. His poems, although not of first rate merit, are 
far from mediocrity. M. Maury observes a coincidence between 
him and Boscan ; both having been natives of Barcelona, and 
both having acquired a high literary reputation, less from any 
splendid achievement of their own in composition, than from the 
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reforms which they effected : in every respect, however, he gives 
the superiority to Luzan. Cadalso, who, like another Garcilaso, 
cultivated poetry in the midst of arms, fortified like him by his 
example the existing reformer of the day, and like him too fell in 
battle, at an early age, by the bursting of a grenade before Gib- 
raltar in 1741. Cadalso had enriched his mind by the acquisition 
not only of the classical languages, but of French, Italian, Ger- 
man, and even English. In favour with the Count d’Aranda, 
whom he served as aide-de-camp, in the expedition of 1762, 
against Portugal, he never failed to exercise, when he had ac- 
quired consideration as a writer, a protecting influence over rising 
merit, as generous as it was judicious. He visited the principal 
universities of the kingdom, detected and appreciated the talents 
of Jovellanos, at Alcala, and of Melendez at Salamanca ; was the 
friend of Yriarte, and the companion of Yglesias, Moratin, Huerta 
and Gonzalos, encouraging their rival efforts and guiding them to 
excellence. But above all others, he attached himself to Melen- 
dez, whose future reputation he clearly foresaw, through the faults 
of his early essays, taking up his residence with him the better to 
ensure the arrival of the period when his pupil should be pro- 
claimed his victor. ‘Thus, although his merits as a poet will never 
be disputed, whilst his gay and spirited anacreontics live, Melen- 
dez will be termed with truth the best work of Cadalso. His 
talents as a writer both in prose and verse, his military recom- 
mendations to esteem and social qualities caused his loss to be 
deplored by the whole army, who regretted as a fault his brave 
disdain of danger, as he had seen the grenade approaching, but 
thinking it would pass his head, refused to move from the place 
where he was standing. And it isa circumstance worthy of honour- 
able remark, that, though his enemies in war, the governor of Gibral- 
tar, and a great number of English officers, who had known the poet 
living, concurred to mourn his loss, and solemnized his death by 
funeral honours. The simplicity, elegance, aud fine raillery to be 
found in Yriarte’s Fables, entitle him to be termed the La Fontaine 
of Spain. Yglesias shines in epigram and in facetious satire; Norofia 
in fugitive pieces, and an Ode on the peace of 1795, between Spain 
and France ; Cienfuegos, in a tragedy or two, in some idylls and 
ballads; but Cienfuegos was not born a poet, he is left « at an im- 
measurable distance by Melendez. Melendez is the poet, who, 
of all others in later times, charms us most and longest. He was 
born in 1754, of a distinguished family. In 1783 he contended 
with Yriarte for the chief prize proposed by the Academy of Lan- 
guage, and by the suffrages of the academicians was declared 
victor, from the exclamation of one of his partisans,—* Gentle- 
men, do you not perceive that the verses smell of thyme?’ His 
first 
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first volume, published two years afterwards, might almost com- 
pare, in its sweetness of versification, with the honey gathered from 
that odorous herb. The success which La Fontaine acquired 
in fable, from refining upon AZsop and Phedrus, Melendez is 
thought to have acquired in his Canciones and Romances, from 
his early fondness and study of Anacreon. The smiling 
beauty of his imagery, the rich colouring given to his pictures, 
his elegant and easy diction, true to taste as his descriptions are 
of nature, and the delightful harmony of his verse, pervaded al- 
ways by a lively fire, render him the favourite of his countrymen ; 
and his biographer is so great an enthusiast, as to say of his num- 
bers, that ‘ floating on the Spanish breeze, you would think them, 
for sweetness, the enchanting accents of a Sybarite, resounded by 
the echoes of Eden.’ This is eulogy, and not appreciation. His 
second volume, published as we have seen many years after the 
first, presented his poetical character in a new light, those maturer 
compositions being as much distinguished for sublimity and serious 
dignity of thought, as his former effusions were for melody and 
airy grace. His ‘Ode to the Stars’ may be classed with the best 
lyrics which his country has produced; but we are unable, from 
our limits, to attempt a transcript of its spirit, and must content 
ourselves with an address to his friend, the excellent Jovellanos, 
which for the same reasons we cast into a different measure from 
the Anacreontic, a form that would more properly suit the Bacchic 
gaiety of the original. 


TO DON GASPAR MELCHIOR JOVELLANOS 
For the Easter Holidays. 


A truce now, dear Jové, to care for a season ! 
Come—FEaster is nigh—to the lute let us sing, 
Whilst the March wind pines sadly, gay strains such as Teos 
Heard warbled midst grapes to her bard’s attic string. 
Or beside the mild fire bid with exquisite converse 
The fugitive hours pass in brilliant relief ; 
They go—but from night’s shady keeping return not, 
Why then by lost dreams should we make them more brief? 


As to gold the white down on the summer-peach changes, 
So the bloom that my cheek early feathered is fled, 

And the years that have passed, bringing wisdom but slowly, 
With thousand gray ringlets have mantled my head. 

I have seen the vale smile beneath April’s sweet blossoms, 
Beneath burning June have I seen them decay, 

And the pomp and profusion of viny October, 
Before dull December waste coldly away. 
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Yes! the days and wing’d months escape from us like shadows, 
And years follow months, as the sea-billows pass,— 

Mind it not—we’ve a charm against Time’s revolutions, 
In the bright golden liquor that laughs in the glass. 

Pour it out ; crowned with myrtle and rose, we will frighten 
Chagrin far away with our long merry shout, 

And in pledges quaffed off to wit, wine, and dear woman, 
Disregard the rude elements warring without. 


For what are they to us, if our bosoms beat lightly, 
And beauty and song set our prisoned souls free, 

Whilst the bliss which a king would exchange for a sceptre, 
Love, the holy enchantress, consigns me in thee ? 

I remember one eve when the sun, half in shadow, 
Sank slow to his own western island afar, 

Whilst the peasants and peasant-girls danced near my trellis, 
And I in the porch touched my festal guitar ; 


How I sang the rich treasure which Heav’n in its bounty 
Had lent to console me in pleasure and pain, 

And in prayers for thy welfare implored all its angels— 
Thy welfare, so dear to our own native Spain ;— 

Smit with passionate thirst, in my right hand the beaker 
I filled till the bright bubbles danced o’er the top, 

And to thee and to thine in a frenzy of feeling, 
Drained it manfully off to the last purple drop : 


And whilst maiden and youth stood in loud admiration 
Applauding the feat, how I filled it again, 
And with yet deeper rapture a second time emptied 
Its bowl of the glory that brightened my brain ; 
Singing still, singing still in my zeal for thy glory, 
As now to my lute in its ardent excess, 
Thy virtues, thy fame in the land’s future story, 
And the bliss, more than all, that in thee we possess ! 


After the revolution of Aranjuez, Melendez, whom a new reign, 


generally ready to repair the injustice of the former one, had 


recalled from exile to Madrid, found himself in a critical situation, 
and accepted a mission of peace from the lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom. He parted for Oviedo, but being capitally charged 
: as a traitor, true Spaniard though he was, he was committed to 
prison with his colleague the Count del Pinar, released, a second 


time imprisoned, and released again. But on the instant of his 
departure, the misguided populace broke his voiture, and hastily 
prepared to dispatch him with their fusils. The poet in vain 


| recited one of his ballads, well calculated to disarm popular 


resentment, 
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resentment, if resentment could listen to the charm, but then it 
only won for him a momentary dispensation of his fate, till he 
should answer the i inquiry, whether he would be shot in front or 
rear. ‘That moment, however, was every thing to him ; for during 
the discussion, the Cross, named of Vic tory, approached, and the 
enraged crowd, falling on their knees, re linquished their intended 

victim. A formal process acquitted the accused, who succeeded 
this time in regaining Madrid, where he was found by Napoleon. 
His celebrity marked him out for an office of distinction, which it 
might be more dangerous to refuse than to accept. On the French 
retreat from Spain, however, Melendez, as one of the Afrancesa- 
dos, prepared to accompany them. As he quitted his native soil, 
he kneeled upon the ground and kissed it, saying, ‘ 1 shall never 
tread thee more!’ and the Bidasoa received his parting tears. 
He died at Montpelier in 1817. 

It has been said of the poems of the younger Moratin, for as a 
dramatic writer we cannot now pause to weigh his various merits, 
that they have a silver sound ; his versification is, indeed, clear, 
sweet and flowing, as a cry stal spring, and his diction is elegant 
and pure. His ‘ Elegy on the death of the learned Conde,’ ‘the 
historian of the dominion of the Arabs in Spain, although rather 
too long, a fault to which the Spanish poets are but too much 
addicted, is a very beautiful and tender tribute of friendship full 


of poetry, and poetry of a high order. Arriaza and Quintana are, 
if we mistake not, still living i in Spain. 


‘ Like brotherless hermits, the last of their race, 
To tell where a garden has been.’* 


Arriaza’s muse is fluent and harmonious ; Quintana’ sstately and 
profound: Arriaza, full of fancy, is deficient m deep feeling ; 
(Quintana, with great depth of feeling, writes more by the light ‘of 
judgment than “the inspiration of fancy. In his *‘ Ode on the 
Battle of Trafalgar,’ Arriaza has perhaps made the best of the 
eae side of the subject, though much of the imagery is con- 
ceived in bad taste. Quintana, also, in his ‘ Ode on the Expe- 
dition . introduce Vaccine Inoculation into America,’ is less 
poetical than patriotic ; but in his eloquent odes ‘ ‘To Beauty,’ 
and ‘ To the Sea,’ his title as a poet of great power is fully vindi- 
cated, and we are struck alike with the compass and originality 
of his thought, and the simple severity of his taste. The spect- 
mens which, under the title of Poesias Selectas Castellanas, Quin- 
tana published from the Spanish poets, and the able essay which 
he prefixed to the collection, whilst they attest his critical discri- 








* M, Maury, a sexagenarian, is resident at Paris, a voluntary exile. 
G% mination, 
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mination, prove the interest he has taken in that literature ofwhich 
he is the living ornament and representative,—and to which 
he still attaches himself with constancy, through sunshine and 
through storm, amidst the most melancholy forebodings, and 
mournful recollections. But, alas for the Spanish muses! 
Where are they to look for the repose that is to restore their 
influence with the echoes of their voiceless harps? Where, in- 
deed, but to the ready answerer of doubt, to the soother of dismay, 
to the ‘ restorer of paths to dwell in,’ to the universal promiser of 
splendid things,—the to-morrow of desiring Hope! It is even 
thus that M. Maury turns, like ourselves, from the dark picture 
which forces itself upon his thoughts. 


‘ What has been,’ he says, with a concluding sigh, ‘for the last 
twenty years, the success of the Iberian muses? Where indeed have 
they sojourned ? Scattered like leaves by the autumnal blast, our 
men of letters like our statesmen are departed. An universal silence, 
with the exception of some few publications of trifling consequence, 
has left without a vestige the very existence of those rivals who 
promised the most noble strains. The tribune that resounded to the 
voice of genius is mute. Spain is agonized in every muscle of her 
frame, and expects relief from time alone. But Time, at least, is infal- 
lible, and he will replace in that scale of eminence for which Nature 
designed it, a country in which she puts forth with profusion the germs 
of every accomplishment.’ 


Art. III.—Les Jésuites, les Congrégations, et le Parti Prétre en 
1827. Mémoire A. M. le Comte de Villdle, par M. le Comte 
Montlosier. Paris. Décembre. 1827. 


‘OQ much has been written about the causes of the revolution 
\ in France, that we may well excuse ourselves from again 
discussing them. They have been sought for in every thing. 
That great event has been attributed to court intrigues, to family 
dissensions, to financial difficulties, to atheistical clubs, to quack 
statesmen, to encyclopedists, to freemasons,—nay, to Jesuits. 
Sometimes it is described as the consequence of paltry cabals, 
which would hardly suffice to upset the states of Brentford or 
Brunswick,—sometimes as the consummation of a mighty con- 
spiracy, the existence of which is as apocryphal as that of the 
Rosicrucians,—sometimes set down as the natural result of the 
embarrassments of an exchequer burthened with a debt which, 
under proper management, would scarcely have inconvenienced a 
power of the third order. The great cause of all has not, indeed, 
been entirely overlooked, but it is often forgotten. The Duke of 
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Orleans might have schemed, Voltaire jested and Rousseau raved, 
the ministers might have been dotards or charlatans, and the 
Encyclopédie as brilliant as its antagonists were dull,—one set of 
fanatics might have exclaimed, ‘ Ecrasez l’infame,’ and another 
exerted itself to bring back the especial soldiery of the Pope. All 
these things, and much more, might have happened, without over- 
turning the throne of a thousand kings, but for the grinding 
misery of the lower orders. Other causes might be subsidiary, but 
this was paramount. The governed, oppressed and trampled 
upon, had no sympathy with the governors, and they awaited only 
an impulse, it scarcely mattered from what quarter, to shake off 
the yoke under which they groaned. 

The oppressors were the privileged classes, whose claims were 
exacted with the utmost rigour,—the nobles and the priesthood. 
An aristocracy cannot long continue to exist without property, 
and the French nobles had, as a body, lost theirs. A clergy has 
no chance of supporting its authority, if it hopes to crush all 
appeals to reason, while its members laugh at the mystery by 
which the church is supported, as mere jugglery and imposture, 
and the atheism of the French clergy was as notorious as its pro- 
fligacy. Harrison long since demonstrated in his ‘ Oceana,’ 
(what, indeed, Aristotle had demonstrated before him,) that power 
follows property ; and, by a strange instance of prophetic talent, 
drawn from political sagacity, by applying that maxim to the state 
of France, predicted, in the most high and palmy condition of its 
monarchy, that, from the very nature of its constitution, its days were 
numbered. It required no possession of exclusive foresight to 
predict the ruin of a church which contrived to combine within 
itself the elements of contempt for its nominal doctrines, and of 
persecution against those who dared to utter what its pastors 
thought. 

D*’Argenson, upwards of thirty years before the revolution, pointed 
out the vulnerable part of France. Having been minister of the in- 
terior, he knew the condition of the kingdom, which he described 
as a painted sepulchre,—imposing when viewed externally, but full 
of materials of decay and corruption, when examined on the inside. 
He foretold the coming storm, and the quarter from whence it 
was tocome. Louis XV., who, Voltaire used to say, had more 
good sense than any man in his kingdom, and whom, without 
going so far, we may safely pronounce to have been a very shrewd 
and sagacious observer, was impressed with the same feeling. 
The deluge, which he foresaw was to happen after his days, and 
for which he therefore cared but little, swept away his imbecile 
successor, a man who appears to have been made on purpose as 
the prey ofa revolution. ‘The torrent was not to be omen be 
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hated and feeble nobles—the abominated church, were carried 
away without power of lifting a hand to stem the flood. In some 
districts, where the nobility had linked themselves with the people, 
and where the priesthood was free from the vices and impieties 
of their brethren in other parts of France,—~—in such districts as 
La Vendée, where the landlords were friends, and the clergy, 
fathers—the cause of the old dynasty was upheld with a heroism 
and a devotion, which nothing but the holy feelings of religion 
and gratitude will inspire. Everywhere else the downfal of church 
and king was hailed with rapture—and the crowd ran about rejoic- 
ing at having got rid of a burden not to be borne. 

What acts of wickedness followed the overthrow of the old 
constitution, it is needless here to relate. The nickname which 
Voltaire gave his countrymen has been often verified in their 
history, and the singe-tigres proved, on this occasiony that their 
claim to the last part of the compound epithet was well earned. 
It would be almost, if not altogether, impossible to produce any 
parallel for the horrors of the two or three years succeeding the 
commencement of the French revolution ; it appears impossible 
even to conjecture the motives which dictated the perpetration of 
some of the most outrageous actions of the reign of terror. The 
deeds and speeches of Marat, Robespierre, Danton, &c.; the dia- 
bolical spirit of the mob of Paris, Marseilles, and one or two other 
places, and the reckless cruelties of the mock courts of justice, 
threw such a blot of blood over all the proceedings of the revolu- 
tion, that people were often inclined to participate in the excla- 
mation of the gentleman recorded by Dr. Moore, who could not 
help crying out, when he heard of these villainies being committed 
for the sake of liberty : ‘D—n liberty! I hate its very name.’ 
In this country, the eloque nt writings of Burke,—the political 
knowledge which they displayed,—the almost prophetic power 
which they exhibited,—the clearness of argument, as well as 
splendour of language, with which he de monstrated the mischiefs 
which the anarchical doctrines of the revolutionary leaders would 
bring upon all political society, and the destruction of all inter- 
national order, which they were meant to occasion, rendered, from 
the very beginning, the changes in France unpopular in this 
country among the friends of good government; and this un- 
popularity was not diminished by the atrocities to which we have 
referred, or by the circumstance that the new principles were most 
noisily advocated in England by the enemies of the constitution, 
by the worthless in politics, the scoffers and blasphemers in 
religion. War speedily broke cut between the two countries, 
and the whole world was e ngaged in conflict— 


* As likeliest was, when two such foes met armed.’ 


The 
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The progress of war changed the face of the revolution. The suc- 
cessful soldier, as Burke had predicted—as history had pointed 
out, mounted the throne. The republic was gone, and with the 
new order of nobility, —for a monarchy must have a nobility, —the 
cruelties of the roturters risen into power, and thirsting for ven- 
geance, or yielding to the horrible pleasure of new authority, 
gassed away. There had, however, been no freedom as yet, 
lo borrow an illustration from the Hindoo polity—the Brahmins 
had made way for the Sudras, or rather Pariahs—and they, in 
their turn, had surrendered their shortlived authority to the caste 
of soldiers. The rigid government of the old despotism was suc- 
ceeded by the atieie of the slaves, and the slaves had shrunk 
into their pristine insignificance before the wielders of the bayonet 
or the sabre. The insolence of the soldiery at last earned its 
fitting chastisement in defeat and humiliation; and, for the first 
time, since France had lost the opportunity of being Protestant— 
for the first time since the apostasy of Henry LV., the fatal step to 
which she may primarily attribute the loss of her liberties, she had 
a chance of real freedom—of a government not dependent on the 
caprices of the mistresses, priests, and petits-maitres, the lettres 

de cachet and Bastiles of the old regime, the grim Brutuses of the 
guillotine, or the blustering insolence of an upstart soldier, no 
matter how successful might be in the field, the mathematics of 
his tactique, or the science of his strategy. 

The Bourbons, say their enemies, came back without having 
learned or forgotten any thing. We cannot agree in this censure. 
Now that the exaggeration of the moment has passed by, after 
the songs, and stanzas, and sighs and orations of the Jacobins, 
whining after their bayonet-lord, are forgotten; history must 
remark that the counter-revolution which put the Bourbons back 
again, was, perhaps, attended by fewer circumstances of revenge, 
than almost any other. Ney and Labedoyére were the only 
actual victims—a third, whom it was intended to sacrifice, 
Lavallette, escaped and was pardoned. We shall not enter into 
the cases of these men; but they make, at all events, a very 
short muster-roll. So far, then, as mere individual vengeance is 
concerned, we may safely exculpate Louis XVIII. from any 
charges of cruelty. Personal offences the Bourbons had for- 
gotten—or had appeared to have forgotten. One thing, how- 
ever, was fixed in their memories or in those of their advi isers— 
the former splendour of the aristocracy and of the priesthood ; 
and with the recollection of that, was connected the ingatiate 
desire of restoring it. 

As for the nobility, their case was soon found to be hopeless ; 


and, accordingly, none but the craziest of the Ultras ever dreamt 
of 
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of the restoration of the times of the corvées again. As at our 
restoration, it was seen that it was impossible, and even if possi- 
ble, impolitic, to disturb the rights of property acquired by the 
revolution, in favour of men, who, in general, had no claim, 
arising from personal merits or personal services, on the estates of 
their ancestors. As much was done for them as was safe or 
practicable ; but there was another branch of the privileged classes 
not so easily to be put off. With the Bourbons the popish 
church had returned, Buonaparte had made a show of restoring 
it; but before the vigorous and unprincipled hand which did 
not even respect the person of the Pope himself—before him, who 
had introduced into France maxims of servility as grovelling as 
that which dictates to the oriental slave his formula of ‘To 
hear is to obey,’—before him, the church had crouched in sub- 
mission as prostrate as that which he had exacted from every 
other body in his empire. A change had come—the eldest sons 
of the church, the most Christian kings, had returned—and bask- 
ing in the sunshine of court-favour, it cast off the slough which 
it had contracted during the winter of the imperial domination, 
and erected itself into a position, as threatening and as venomous 
as it had assumed before the day in which it had been scot&hed 
by the revolution. It has not allowed an idle moment from 1815, 
and, since the overthrow of the Duke of Richelieu’s ministry, has 
been more particularly daring and regardless of decency in its 
machinations. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the book which we 
have set at the head of this article. Contrary to every promise 
implied and understood—contrary to the wishes and feelings of 
that power, England, which sheltered the Bourbons in their 
adversity, and, beyond all others, restored them to their ancient 
dominions—contrary to the hopes and prayers of all friends of 
their religion, all enemies of underhand treason and ceaseless 
intrigue—Pope Pius VII. restored the order of the Jesuits;—a 
body which had deservedly drawn upon itself the odium and 
detestation of every country, even the most bigoted, in which its 
pestiferous brotherhood had been tolerated. In France, its nu- 
merous villainies, its atrocious doctrines, its never-ending con- 
spiracies, its pecuniary knaveries, had rendered it particularly 
abominable—and an undying record of the infamies of the order 
will always continue to be presented to their minds by the exquisite 
work of Pascal. The Jesuits had been formerly suppressed in 
France—laws, unrepealed, but which, it seems, it is possible to 
evade, exist against their re-establishment—popular feeling is 
profoundly exched against them—and yet, with an unparalleled 
fatuity, (or paralleled only by the case of our miserable James 
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II.,) the Bourbons have not only permitted their restoration, but 
appear to have linked the fortunes of their house to the cause of 
the order, so strongly suspected of the assassination of the founder 
of their family. Some time since, Count Montlosier brought them 
before the consideration of the Cour Royale; which, though it 
pronounced a pretty strong opinion against the Jesuits, did not 
feel itself competent to entertain the case when submitted to it in 
that form; the Count has now recourse to his pen, and addresses 
aclever and spirited letter to M. de Villele on the subject. A 
more vigorous blow has not been yet dealt, to what he very ap- 
propriately calls’ the parti prétre. After proving the illegality of 
the introduction of the Jesuits, and tracing their gradual and 
insidious advances to power, he lays the following statement of 


the cause and indication of the evils which menace France 
before the ministers. 


‘In presenting a picture of the troubles which menace France—I 
am compelled, my lord, to introduce the Jesuits again to your notice— 
for it is my firm persuasion that they are at once the cause and indica- 
tion of our misfortunes ; the cause, inasmuch as from their order have 
resulted manifold disorders, of which we constantly dread the in- 
crease; the indication, inasmuch as their vicious existence attests the 
poisoned quality of their source. 

‘I am actuated by two motives—the one, my deep-rooted con- 
viction of the defects of such an institution—the other, the constant 
attack which it is levelling against a portion of our existing laws— 
an attack, however, which endangers all our laws. 

‘If France found herself in a similar situation with such states as 
Russia, Prussia, North America, which have admitted, and _ still 
receive the Jesuits, I should entertain less alarm. These governments 
and their people possess sufficient guarantees in their particular 
religions, and in their constitutions. But France possesses no such 
guarantee—on the contrary, it is to be feared, that by certain cunning 
schemes, her religion and her hood-winked government would be 
rather disposed to sacrifice than defend her. 

‘Such is the impression made by a general examination of her 
conduct. I shall be satisfied, however, in asking one simple 
question. 

‘What would be the language of a Catholic country, which should 
see, by means of plots and secret intrigues, her government turn 
Protestant, and discharge every office by Protestant functionaries ? 
What would be the language of a Protestant country, if, in like man- 
ner, it should see its government turn Catholic—and every post filled 
with Catholics ? What, at this moment, can France say—anti-ultra- 
montane and anti-jesuiticalas she is—when she beholds her govern- 
ment and all the influential places of instruction and administration 
falling into the hands of the Jesuits, or at least, of their creatures? 

* | speak of the places of instruction and of the ee 
spea 
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speak not sufficiently strongly—I should add, even the most subaltern 
places of the magistracy, the offices of the notaries and avoués—and 
the places in the army, with a zeal and obstinacy of which I have 
witnessed the commencement, and traced the progress. It is noto- 
rious that every body, as well civil as military, has been filled by in- 
dividuals who, though disguised in a laick dress, are nevertheless 
Jesuits, or Missionaries, or the satellites of the parti prétre. 

‘This maneuvre, even in a long-established government, would 
be a continual source of anxiety; how much the more shall it be so 
in a constitutional government of only a few years duration? On 
this point, lawyers, who have treated on the law of nations, have been 
unanimously of opinion, tiat states of the last class should be exceed- 
ingly cautious. Grotius, in confirmation, cites the words of Dido 
when she first repulses the fugitive Trojans— 

* Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri et late fines custode tueri. 
Thus, then—even supposing that the institution of the Jesuits was 
not so essentially vicious as it appears to me—its double character 
(ultramontane and tending to despotism) should particularly draw 
on it the eyes of a nation yet unskilled in the ways of liberty. That 
is, however, only a part of our fears. 

‘If, in the midst of a nation—anti-ultramontane and anti jesu- 
itical, and therefore equally opposed to the absolute power of the 
King and the absolute power of the Pope, there should exist a parti 
prétre, firmly established, and so blindly devoted to the Jesuits and 
the Pope that—in spite of the general assent which prevents it from 
openly declaring itself—it yet obstinately refuses to abandon either its 
known designs, or its secret manceuvres; if, by the aid of this party, 
there has arisen a government which, in spite of the laws which pro- 
scribe it—of magistrates which condemn it—of the high court of the 
kingdom which accuses it—obstinately continues to protect a corrupt 
body—I ask your Excellence, what opinion can we form of such con- 
duct ? Singular parallel of what we sometimes see in the history of 
public troubles—when, under a just government, a nation allows itself 
to curb its laws!—Here the nation is faithful—the government 
seditious ! , 

‘I have proved, in my first part, that, by the introduction of the 
Jesuits, there was, on the part of those who have called them, and of 
the party who maintain them, a manifest rebellion against the laws. 
It remains for me to examine if such a scandal can support itself. 

‘This scandal can be applied to two sources. ‘The first, is the 
horror which this institution naturally excites. What shall we think of 
a body, which composes, in the midst of a state, a regular band of 
men, who, under the affectation of submission to the laws of the 
country—place, above all duties, a blind devotion to a foreign chief— 
a devotion, indeed, of such a character, that no similar example 
exists on record since the famous Prince of the Assassins ;—a body 
accused throughout the world—whether we regard kings or people 
—and whose name has long since become synonymous with vice ? 


* Under 
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* * * * * 

‘ Under an absolute administration, the Parliaments had denounced 
the Jesuits as an odious body. Under the present administration 
the ‘Cour Royale’ of Paris has denounced it in the same manner. 
When the people, in their complaints, only repeat the judgments of 
the magistrates, and the judgments are confirmed by those of past 
times, is it advisable to stem such authorities ? 

The scandal which I mention is aggravated by a circumstance 
which, in its turn, becomes a glaring scandal—it is the contempt of 
magisterial authority and demoralization which thus spreads through- 
out all classes of society. Every where and always, that which most 
pleases a nation and confirms it in right conduct, is the conviction of 
universal respect to the legal powers. Instead of remaining happy 
and peaceful, a nation will be always troubled when the legal order 
is overturned. It is supposed that, in this case, the interest of a few 
only is injured—but this partial interest sympathising with the 
general mass, the unanimous voice of the people is raised in its defence. 
Re-establish the arbitrary laws, the Bastile, the ‘lettres de cachet ;’ 
and we know most certainly that you are not going to imprison, at 
once, the thirty millions of individuals composing the population of 
France—but the blow which, in appearance, is only aimed at one, 
is, in reality, felt and resented by all.’—p. 90—97 


Count Montlosier anticipates that his charges against the Je- 
suits may be attributed to prejudice ; but even the most devoted 
partisans of the order must admit, that it is a prejudice W idely 
diffused. In despotic China; in republican Venice; in Spain, 
the garden of popery; in Engla nd, the bulwark of Protestantism, 
under every phase of gove rnment and re ligion—they have con- 
trived, by ‘their crimes, to render themselves objects of horror 
and disgust. In despite of this, however, their progress in France 
is almost certain, unless one of two things happens, either that the 
Bourbons open their eyes to the danger and disgrace which they 
incur by fostering such a community, or that the country is to 
see a new revolution. 

What then, it may be asked, is the motive which urges M. de 
Villele to sup port this parti prétre. Nobody suspects him of the 
bigotry or the want of brains which distinguish the heads of the 
royal family. In many departments of his ministry, he is clear 
and shé arpsighted enough: he is not a contemptible financier ; as 
a debater he is not to be despised. We believe the enigma will 
be solved by a saying of his own, or which, at least, is attributed 
to him,—* Turn up what will, Joseph de Villele will die minis- 
ter.’ This tenacity of place makes him overlook distant dangers 
in the desire of standing well with the ‘ powers that be’ at the 
moment. The air of the court, the quarter from which favours 
come, being now impregnated with devotion, all place-hunters in 
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France, all those who feel a lively sense of gratitude for favours 
to come, catch the infection, and are dévots. It is an edifying 
sight to see some of the Buonapartean marshals, some of the 
old intriguers of the revolution—the men who had plundered 
churches, trampled cardinals, or voted religion an imposture— 
as conspicuous now, in leading the ranks of piety, as formerly 
those of war, or Jacobinism, With all these, the parti prétre is in 
high favour—it is in their eyes the rising sun, which ought even 
to be the true and authentic worship of courtiers. The Jesuit 
party themselves are sanguine in dreams of success—their 
victorious progress, up to the present time, seems to assure them 
of ulterior triumph. Theyhope gradually to monopolize offices— 
they have succeeded already to no small extent—and, however they 
may despair of the present generation, they have, by managing, 
contrary to law, to get the education of the youth of France into 
their hands, every hope of securing to themselves the generations 
which are to come. In this feeling, M.de Villele may, perhaps, 
participate—he certainly acts as if he did. 

He will find himself mistaken. The last elections have already 
taught him not to be too sure. No minister in any country, 
where the representative system has been established, ever failed 
more signally, and, what must add to the severity of the blow, 
more unexpectedly. Many minor causes no doubt operated to 
call upon his head this signal disgrace; but the primary reason, 
that which, 

‘Like Aaron’s sceptre, swallowed all the rest,’ 

was his patronage of the parti prétre. The other acts of his mi- 
nistry might be explained or pardoned. Whatever may be thought 
of his three per cents., &c. his financial government was, on the 
whole, successful ; and it is hard to make people in general angry 
with the mysterious movements of the Stock Exchange, the 
conundrums of agiotage, unless they directly touch their pockets. 
The part which France played, and is playing, in Spain, has this 
at least to recommend it—that it has put that country in the 
hands of France. The other external relations of the kingdom 
are not satisfactory, and the ministers had fallen in with the popular 
cry in the affairs of Greece. For other points of his internal 
measures, or projected measures, much might be said: much even 
in favour of the droit d’ainesse, against which the opponents of his 
minority are so fond of writing vague and declamatory theses, but 
to which they must in some shape recur in the end, At all events, 
such nice points of metaphysical politics do not agitate the crowd. 
What remained, then, to render the minister so unpopular as to 
insure him defeats in three-fourths of France—defeats hailed by 
the most tumultuous demonstrations of joy in every quarter of the 
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capital? We have already answered, his support of the Jesuits. 
To oblige that bigoted party and their adherents, he imposed a 
censorship upon the press, and the inferior people employed to do 
the dirty details of such an office rendered that which was obnoxious 
enough of itself, vexatiously and insultingly oppressive. ‘To conci- 
liate that party, he has consented to such pitiful actions as the oppo- 
sition to the funeral of Talma, and fifty other petty things of the same 
kind, which, ex necessitate rei, exasperate without any equivalent 
return ; for ‘ insults, while they confer no power on him who offers 
them, are less easily forgotten or forgiven by those to whom they 
are offered than injuries.’ In Talma’s case, the impolicy of the 
French ministry in yielding to the passions of the priesthood is the 
more inexcusable, because it affronted all the prejudices of a thea- 
trical city, to whom the hero of the drama is often—it was so with 
Talma —as great an object of popular honour and admiration as the 
hero whom he represents. For the sake of the Jesuits, the public 
offices were prostituted to people wholly incapable of filling them 
or to those who were obliged to recommend their merits, ‘if they 
possessed any, by the graces of hypocrisy. All these things, and 
we have by no means exhausted the list, drew upon the head of 
the minister a storm of indignation, which was immediately directed 
against him. He has borne the sins of the Jesuits, and found it a 
burden sufficiently heavy. 

We cannot help thinking that a new era is about to begin in 
France. They have now, for the first time, begun to feel the due 
working of a representative system. The absolute domination of 
the old regime has passed; the horrors of the revolution have 
taught them that mobs and massacres, and clubs and demagogues 
are much more likely to lead to tyranny than to freedom, They 
have begun to see that a great and restless conqueror is not the 
man from whom they are to expect the blessings of equal rights ; 
they are gradually forgetting the empty and feverish aspirations 
after universal dominion ; and they have lately shown that they 
are determined to resist intrigue and Jesuitism levelled against 
their liberties. Containing in herself all the elements of greatness, 
her financial affairs unincumbered, her agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures improving, her rural population comfortable and 
contented, her resources undamaged, her people active, intel- 
ligent, energetic and brave,—she has, if properly governed, not 
much to seek, little to fear from abroad: her enemies are in her 
own bosom, and they are the Jacobins and the Jesuits. The su- 
premacy of the former party, or of their legitimate representatives 
the Buonaparteans, would be an unmixed evil for Europe and her- 
self. Their restless anxiety for destruction,apparently for the mere 
sake of destruction, or the gratification of some sordid passions ° 
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the bitter memory which they still retain of the utter defeat of 
their child and champion, the violent rancour of all their passions, 

and the desperate nature of the agents which they employ, would 
soon lead to a repetition of the atrocities which before marked 
their career at home, and a renewal of ceaseless wars from abroad. 

Europe would not again commit the mistake of suffering to grow 
into power a faction a oted to the upsetting of all the che rished 
institutions of European society, and pledged to the demolition, 
or at least the insult of every existing government; and France ought 
to know, that its success must end in her enslavement, even if 
it chanced again to be victorious. With great pleasure, therefore, 

we see an almost new party arising in France, a party which can 
look upon Buonaparte as he deserves, as a great though finally 
unsuccessful general, but as a selfish and egotistical tyrant, towhom 
the very name of liberty was a jest,—a party in w hose eyes not 
even Austerlitz or Jena: can atone for legislative bodies trampled 
upon, freedom of speech put down, the press gagged into the 
most servile silence, and courts of law dictated to; not a hundred 
victories can compensate for military executions, arbitrary taxa- 
tions, grinding conscriptions, for the audacious attempt of invest- 
ing a new dynasty, thrust upon reluctant Europe, with attributes 
and privileges scarcely demanded for the old claimants by divine 
right. In a word, we rejoice that a rational knowledge of the 
rights of free men is diffusing in a country, where our neighbours 
must pardon us for saying it never existed before. 

Whether the Jesuits will be able to stem this knowledge remains 
to be seen ; we think that, in spite of all their intrigues, they will 
not. It is, at all events, a question well worthy of the most pro- 
found attention of the Bourbons and their friends: for if they 
cling to this congregation of plotters against freedom of con- 
science, and freedom of institutions; if they take the side of these 
consecrated enemies of God and man, the road from France may 
be opened to them again, and if they leave their thrones in such a 
quarrel, their cause is hopeless—they part, like Ajut, NEVER To 
RETURN. 
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Arr. IV.—1. Lebens-Abriss Friedrich Ludwig Zacharias Wer- 
ners. V.dem Herausgeber v. Hoffmanns Leben und Nachlass, 
(Sketch of the Life of Frederick Ludwig Zacharias Werner. 
By the Editor of § Hoffmann’s Life and Remains. ") Berl. 1823. 


2. Die Sihne des Thals, (The Sons of the Valley.) A Dra- 
matic Poem. Partl, Die Templer auf Cypern, (The Tem- 
plars in Cyprus.) Part Il. Die Kreuzesbriider. (The Brethren 
of the Cross.) Berlin. 1801, 1802. 

3. Das Kreuz an der Ostsee. (The Cross on the Baltic.) A 
Tragedy. Berlin. 1806. 

4, Martin Luther, oder Die Weihe der Kraft, (Martin Luther, 
or the Consecration of Strength.) A Tragedy. Berlin. 1807. 


5. Die Mutter der Makkabiéer, (The Mother of the Mac- 
cabees.) A Tragedy. Vienna. 1820. 


= the charm of fame consisted, as Horace has mistakenly de- 
clared, ‘ in being pointed at with the finger, and having it said 

This is he!’ few writers of the present age could boast of more 
fame than Werner. It has been the unhappy fortune of this man 
to stand for a long period incessantly before the world, in a far 
stronger light than naturaliy belonged to him, or could exhibit 
him to adv: antage. ‘Tw enty years ago he was a man of consi- 
derable note, which has ever since been degenerating into noto- 
riety. The mystic dramatist, the sceptical enthusiast, was 
known and partly esteemed by all students of poetry ; Madame 
de Staél, we recollect, allows him an entire chapter in her 

‘ Allemagne.’ It was a much coarser curiosity, and in. a much 
wider circle, which the dissipated man, by successive indecorums, 
occasioned ; till at last the convert to Popery, the preaching 
zealot, cxme to figure in all newspapers; and some picture of 
him was required for all heads that would not sit blank and 
mute in the topic of every coffeehouse and esthetic tea. In 
dim heads, that is, in the great majority, the picture was, of 
course, perverted into a strange bugbear, and the original de- 
cisively enough condemned; but even the few who might see him 
in his true shape, felt too w ell that nothing loud could be said in 
his behalf; that, with so many mournful blemishes, if extenuation 
could not avail, no complete ‘defence was to be attempted. 

At the same time, it is not the history of a mere literary pro- 
fligate that we have here to do with. Of men whom fine talents 
cannot teach the humblest prudence, whose high feeling, unex- 
pressed in noble action, must lie smouldering with baser admix- 
tures in their own bosom, till their existence, assaulted from 
without and from within, becomes a burnt and blackened ruin, 
to be sighed over by the few, and stared at, or trampled on, by 
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the many,—there is unhappily no want in any country; nor can 
the unnatural union of genius with depravity and degradation 
have such charms for our readers, that we should go abroad in 
quest of it, or in any case to dwell on it, otherwise than with 
reluctance. Werner is something more than this: a gifted 
spirit, struggling earnestly amid the new, complex, tumultuous 
influences of his time and country, but without force to body 
himself forth from amongst them; a keen adventurous swim- 
mer, aiming towards high and distant landmarks, but too weakly 
in so rough a sea, for the currents drive him far astray, and he 
sinks at last in the waves, attaining little for himself, and leav- 
ing little, save the memory of his failure, to others. A glance 
over his history may not be unprofitable ; if the man himself 
can less interest us, the ocean of German, of European Opinion 
still rolls in wild eddies to and fro; and with its movements and 
refluxes, indicated in the history of such men, every one of us 
is concerned. 

Our materials for this survey are deficient, not so much in 
quantity as quality. The ‘ Life,’ now known to be by Hitzig of 
Berlin, seems a very honest, unpresuming performance ; but on 
the other hand, it is much too fragmentary and discursive for our 
wants ; the features of the man are nowhere united into a por- 
trait, but left for the reader to unite as he may; a task which, to 
most readers, will be hard enough: for the work, short in com- 
pass, is more than proportionally short in details of facts; and 
Werner’s history, much as an intimate friend must have known of 
it, still lies before us in great part dark and unintelligible. For 
what he has done we should doubtless thank our Author ; yet it 
seems a pity that, in thisinstance, he had not done more and better. 
A singular chance made him, at the same time, companion of both 
Hoffmann and Werner, perhaps the two most showy, heteroge- 
neous,and misinterpretable writers of his day ; nor shall we deny 
that, in performing a friend’s duty to their memory, he has done 
truth also a service. His ‘ Life of Hoffmann,’ pretending to no 
artfulness of arrangement, is redundant, rather than defective, 
in minuteness ; but, there, at least, the means of a correct judg- 
ment are brought within our reach, and the work, as usual with 
Hitzig, bears marks of the utmost fairness ; and of an accuracy 
which we might almost call professional: for the author, it 
would seem, is a legal functionary of long standing, and now 
of respectable rank ; and he examines and records, with a certain 
notarial strictness too rare in compilations of this sort. So far 
as Hoffman is concerned, therefore, we have reason to be satisfied. 
In regard to Werner, however, we cannot say so much: here 
we should certainly have wished for more facts, though it had 
been with fewer consequences drawn from them; were these 
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somewhat chaotic expositions of Werner’s character exchanged 
for simple particulars of his walk and conversation, the result 
would be much surer, and, especially to foreigners, much more 
complete and luminous. As it is, from repeated perusals of this 
biography, we have failed to gather any very clear notion of the 
man ; nor with, perhaps, more study of his writings than, on 
other grounds, they might have merited, does his manner of ex- 
istence still stand out to us with that distinct cohesion which 
puts an end to doubt. Our view of him the reader will accept 
as an approximation, and be content to wonder with us, and 
charitably pause where we cannot altogether interpret. 

Werner was born at Konigsberg, in East Prussia, on the 
18th of November, 1768. His father was Professor of History 
and Eloquence in the University there ; and further, in virtue of 
this office, Dramatic Censor, which latter circumstance procured 
young Werner almost daily opportunity of visiting the theatre, 
and so gave him, as he says, a greater acquaintance with the 
mechanism of the stage than even most players are possessed of. 
A strong taste for the drama it probably enough gave him ; but 
this skill in stage mechanism may be questioned, for often in his 
own plays no such skill, but rather the want of it, is evinced. 

The Professor and Censor, of whom we hear nothing in blame 
or praise, died in the fourteenth year of his son, and the boy 
now fell to the sole charge of his mother, a woman whom he 
seems to have loved warmly, but whose guardianship could 
scarcely be the best for him. Werner himself speaks of her in 
earnest commendation, as of a pure, high-minded, and heavily- 
afflicted being. Hoffmann, however, adds, that she was hypo- 
chondriacal, and generally quite delirious, imagining herself to 
be the Virgin Mary, and her son to be the promised Shiloh ! 
Hoffmann had opportunity enough of knowing ; for it is a curi- 
ous fact that these two singular persons were brought up under 
the same roof, though at this time, by reason of their difference 
of age, Werner being eight years older, they had little or no 
acquaintance. What a nervous and melancholic parent was, Hoff- 
mann, by another unhappy coincidence, had also full occasion to 
know: his own mother, parted from her husband, lay helpless 
and broken-hearted for the last seventeen years of her life, and 
the first seventeen of his; a source of painful influences, which 
he used to trace through the whole of his own character ; as to 
the like cause he imputed the primary perversion of Werner’s. 
How far his views on this noint were accurate or exaggerated, 
we have no means of judgir :. 

Of Werner's early years the biographer says little or nothing. 
We learn only that, about the usual age, he matriculated in the 
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Koénigsberg University, intending to qualify himself for the 
business of a lawyer; and with his professional studies, united, 
or attempted to unite, the study of philosophy under Kant. His 
college-life is characterized by a single, but too expressive 
word: ‘ It is said,’ observes Hitzig, ‘ to have been very disso- 
lute.’ His progress in metaphysics, as in all branches of learn- 
ing, might thus be expected to be small ; indeed, at no period 
of his life can he, even in the language of panegyric, be called a 
man of culture or solid information on any subject. Neverthe- 
less, he contrived, in his twenty-first year, to publish a little 
volume of * Poems,’ apparently in very tolerable magazine 
metre, and after some ‘roamings’ over Germany, haying loitered 
for a while at Berlin, and longer at Dresden, he betook himself 
to more serious business, applied for admittance and promotion 
as a Prussian man of law ; the employment which young jurists 
look for in that country being chiefly in the hands of Govern- 
ment ; consisting, indeed, of appointments in the various judicial 
or administrative Boards by which the Provinces are managed, 
In 1793, Werner accordingly was made Kammersecretair (Ex- 
chequer Secretary); a subaltern office, which he held succes- 
sively in several stations, and last and longest in Warsaw, 
where Hitzig, a young man following the same profession, first 
became acquainted with him in 1799. 

What the purport or result of Werner’s ‘ roamings’ may have 
been, or how he had demeaned himself in office or out of it, we 
are nowhere informed ; but it is an ominous circumstance that, 
even at this period, in his thirtieth year, he had divorced two 
wives, the last at least by mutual consent, and was looking out 
for a third! Hitzig, with whom he seems to have formed a prompt 
and close intimacy, gives us no full picture of him under any of his 
aspects ; yet we can see, that his life, as naturally it might, already 
wore somewhat of a shattered appearance in his own eyes, that 
he was broken in character, in spirit, perhaps in bodily consti- 
tution; and, contenting himself with the transient gratifications 
ef so gay a city, and so tolerable an appointment, had renounced 
all steady and rational hope either of being happy, or of deserv- 
ing to be so. Of unsteady and irrational hopes, however, he 
had still abundance. The fine enthusiasm of his nature, un- 
destroyed by so many external perplexities, nay to which, per- 
haps, these very perplexities had given fresh and undue excite- 
ment, glowed forth in strange many-coloured brightness, from 
amid the wreck of his fortunes, and led him into wild worlds of 
speculation, the more vehemently, that the real world of action 
and duty had become so unmanageable in his hands. 

Werner's early publication had sunk, after a brief pu 
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life, into merited oblivion: in fact, he had then only been a 
rhymer, and was now, for the first time, beginning to be a poet, 
We have one of those youthful pieces transcribed in this volume, 
and certainly it exhibits a curious contrast with his subsequent 
writings, both in form and spirit. In form, because, unlike the 
first fruits of a genius, it is cold and correct; while his later 
works, without exception, are fervid, extravagant, and full of 
gross blemishes. In spirit no less, because, treating of his fa- 
vourite theme, Religion, it treats of it harshly and sceptically 5 
being, indeed, little more than a metrical version of common 
Utilitarian Freethinking, as it may be found (without metre) in 
most taverns and debating-societies. Werner’s intermediate 
secret history might form a strange chapter in, psychology: for 
now, it is clear, his French scepticism had got overlaid with 
wondrous theosophic garniture ; his mind was full of visions 
and cloudy glories, and no occupation pleased him better than 
to controvert, in generous inquiring minds, that very unbelief 
which he appears to have once entertained in his own, From 
Hitzig’s account of the matter, this seems to have formed the 
strongest link of Ais intercourse with Werner. The latter was 
his senior by ten years of time, and by more than ten years of 
unhappy experience ; the grand questions of lmmortality, of Fate, 
Free-will, Fore-knowledge absolute, were in continual agitation 
between them; and Hitzig still remembers with gratitude these 
earnest warnings against irregularity of life, and so many ardent 
and not ineffectual endeavours to awaken in the passionate 
temperament of youth a glow of purer and enlightening fire. 

* Some leagues from Warsaw,’ says the Biographer, ‘ enchantingly 
embosomed in a thick wood, close by the high banks of the Vistula, lies 
the Cameldulensian Abbey of Bielany, inhabited by a class of monks, 
who in strictness of discipline yield only to those of La Trappe. To 
this cloistral solitude Werner was wont to repair with his friend, every 
fine Saturday of the summer 1800, so soon as their occupations in the 
city were over, In defect of any formal inn, the two used to bivouae 
in the forest, or at best to sleep under a temporary tent. The Sunday 
was then spent in the open air; in roving about the woods; sailing 
on the river, and the like ; till late night recalled them to the city. On 
such occasions, the younger of the party had ample room to unfold 
his whole heart before his more mature and settled companion; to 
advance his doubts and ubjections against many theories, which Werner 
was already cherishing ; and so, by exciting him with contradiction, to 
cause him make them clearer to himself.’ 

Week after week, these discussions were carefully resumed 
from the point where they had been left: indeed, to Werner, it 
would seem, this controversy had unusual attractions ; for he 
was now busy composing a Poem, intended principally to con- 
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vince the world of those very truths which he was striving to 
impress on his friend; and to which the world, as might be ex- 
pected, was likely to give asimilar reception. ‘The character, 
or at least the way of thought, attributed to Robert d’Heredon, 
the Scottish Templar, in the Sons of the Valley, was borrowed, 
it appears, as if by regular instalments, from these conferences 
with Hitzig ; the result of the one Sunday being duly entered 
in dramatic form during the week ; then audited on the Sunday 
following; and so forming the text for further disquisition. 
‘ Blissful days,’ adds Hitzig, ‘ pure and innocent, which doubt- 
less Werner also ever held in pleased remembrance !’ 

The Séhne des Thals, composed in this rather questionable 
fashion, was in due time forthcoming; the First Part in 1801, 
the Second about a year afterwards. It is a drama, or rather two 
dramas, unrivalled at least in one particular, in length ; each 
Part being a play of six acts, and the whole amounting to some- 
what more than eight hundred small octavo pages! To attempt 
any analysis of such a work would but fatigue our readers to 
little purpose: it is, as might be anticipated, of a most loose 
and formless structure ; expanding on all sides into vague bound- 
lessness, and, on the whole, resembling not so much a poem as 
the rude materials of one. The subject is the destruction of the 
Templar Order; an event which has been dramatized more than 
once, but on which, notwithstanding, Werner, we suppose, may 
boast of being entirely original. The fate of Jacques Molay 
and his brethren acts here but like a little leaven: and lucky 
were we, could it leaven the lump; but it lies buried under such 
a mass of Mystical theology, Masonic mummery, Cabalistic 
tradition, and Rosicrucian philosophy, as no power could work 
into dramatic union. The incidents are few, and of little 
interest; interrupted continually by flaring shows and long- 
winded speculations ; for Werner’s besetting sin, that of loqua- 
city, is here in decided action ; and so we wander, in aimless 
windings, through scene after scene of gorgeousness or gloom ; 
till at last the whole rises before us like a wild phantasmagoria ; 
cloud heaped on cloud, painted indeed here and there with 
prismatic hues, but representing nothing, or at least not the 
subject, but the author. 

In this last point of view, however, as a picture of himself, 
independently of other considerations, this play of Werner’s 
may still have a certain value for us. The strange chaotic 
nature of the man is displayed in it: his scepticism and theoso- 
phy; his audacity, yet intrinsic weakness of character ; his baf- 
fled longings, but still ardent endeavours after Truth and Good ; 
his search for them in far journeyings, not on the beaten high- 
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ways, but through the pathless infinitudes of Thought. To call 
it a work of art would be a misapplication of names : it is little 
more than a rhapsodic effusion; the outpouring of a passionate 
and mystic soul, only half knowing what it utters, and not ruling 
its own movements, but ruled by them. It is fair to add that 
such also, in a great measure, was Werner’s own view of the 
matter: most likely, the utterance of these things gave him such 
relief, that crude as they were he could not suppress them. For 
it ought to be remembered, that in this performance one condi- 
tion, at least, of genuine inspiration, is not wanting: Werner 
evidently thinks that in these his ultramundane excursions he 
has found truth; he has something positive to set forth, and he 
feels himself as if bound on a high and holy mission in preaching 
it to his fellow men. 

To explain with any minuteness the articles of Werner’s creed 
as it was now fashioned, and is here exhibited, would be a task 
perhaps too hard for us, and, at all events, unprofitable in pro- 
portion to its difficulty. We have found some separable pas- 
sages, in which, under dark symbolical figures, he has himself 
shadowed forth a vague likeness of it : these we shall now submit 
to the reader, with such expositions as we gather from the con- 
text, or as German readers, from the usual tone of speculation in 
that country, are naturally enabled to supply. ‘This may, at the 
same time, convey as fair a notion of the work itself, with its 
tawdry splendours, and tumid grandiloquence, and mere play- 
house thunder and lightning, as by any other plan our limits 
would admit. 

Let the reader fancy himself in the island of Cyprus, where 
the Order of the Templars still subsists, though the heads of it 
are already summoned before the French King and Pope Cle- 
ment ; which summons they are now, not w ithout dreary enough 
forebodings, preparing to obey. The purport of this First Patt, 
so far as it has any dramatic purport, is to paint the situation 
outward and inward of that once pious and heroic, and still mag- 
nificent and powerful body. It is entitled Zhe Templars in 
Cyprus ; but why it should also be called The Sons of the Valley 
does not so well appear ; for the Brotherhood of the Valley has 
yet scarcely come into activity, and only hovers before us in 
glimpses, of so enigmatic a sort that we know not fully so much 
as whether these its Sons are of flesh and blood like ourselves 
or of some spiritual nature, or of something intermediate, and 
altogether nondescript. For the rest, it is a series of spectacles 
and dissertations ; the action cannot so much be said to advance 
as to fevolve. On this occasion the Templars are admitting two 
new members; the acolytes have already passed their preli- 
minary trials ; this i is the chief and final one :— Act 
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Act Firrn. Scene Frast. 

Midnight. Interior of the Temple Church. Backwards, a deep 
perspective of Aliars and Gothic Pillars. On the right-hand side of the 
foreground, a little Chapel; and in this an Altar with the figure of 
St. Sebastian. The scene is lighted very dimly by a single Lamp which 
hangs before the Altar. 


ok * * + 


Apauzert (dressed in white, without mantle or doublet ; groping his 
way in the dark.) 
Was it not at the Altar of Sebastian 
That I was bid to wait for the Unknown ? 
Here should it be: but darkness with her veil 
Inwraps the figures. (Advancing to the Altar.) 
Here is the fifth pillar! 
Yes, this is he, the Sainted.—How the glimmer 
Of that faint lamp falls on his fading eye !— 
Ah, it is not the spears o’ th’ Saracens, 
It is the pangs of hopeless love that burning 
Transfix thy heart, poor Comrade !—O my Agues, 
May not thy spirit, in this earnest hour, 
Be looking on? Art’ hovering in that moon-beam 
Which struggles thro’ the painted window, and dies 
Amid the cloister’s gloom? Or linger’st thou 
Behind these pillars, which, ominous and black, 
Look down on me, like horrors of the Past 
Upon the Present; and hidest thy gentle form, 
Lest with thy paleness thou too much affright me ? 
Hide not thyself, pale shadow of my Agnes, 
Thou affrightest not thy lover —Hush !— 
Hark! Was there not a rustling ?—Father! You ? 
Puiip (Rushing in with wild looks.) 
Yes, Adalbert !—But time is precious !—Come, 
My son, my one sole Adalbert, come with me! 
What would you, father, in this solemn hour? 
This hour, or never! (Leading Adalbert to the Altar.) 
Hither !—Know’st thou Aim ? 
Tis Saint Sebastian. 
Because he would not 
Renounce his faith, a tyrant had him murder’d. 
(Points to his head.) 
These furrows, too, the rage of tyrants ploughed 
In thy old father’s face. My son, my first-born child, 
In this great hour I do conjure thee! Wilt thou, 
Wilt thou obey me ? 
Be it just, I will! 
Then swear, in this great hour, in this dread presence, 
Here by thy father’s head made early gray, 
By the remembrance of thy mother’s agony, 
And by the ravish’d blossom of thy Agnes, 
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Against the Tyranny which sacrificed us, 
Inexpiable, bloody, everlasting hate ! 
Ava. Ha! This the All-avenger spoke thro’ thee !— 
Yes! Bloody shall my Agnes’ death-torch burn 
In Philip’s heart: I swear it! 
Put. (With increasing vehemence.) And if thou break 
This oath, and if thou reconcile thee to him, 
Or let his golden chains, his gifts, his prayers, 
His dying-moan itself avert thy dagger 
When th’ hour of vengeance comes,—shall this gray head, 
Thy mother’s wail, the last sigh of thy Agnes, 
Accuse thee at the bar of the Eternal ? 
Avat. So be it, if I break my oath ! 
Pa. Then man thee !— 
(Looking up, then shrinking together, as with dazzled eyes.) 
Ha! was not that his lightning ?—Fare thee well ! 
I hear the footstep of the Dreaded !—Firm !— 
Remember me, remember this stern midnight! (Retires hastily.) 
Apat. (Alone.) Yes, Grayhead, whom the beckoning of the Lord 
Sent hither to awake me out of craven sleep, 
I will remember thee and this stern midnight, 
And my Agnes’ spirit shall have vengeance !— 
Enter an Anmgn Man. (He is mailed from head to foot in black 
harness: his vizor is closed.) 
Armep Man. Pray! 
(Adalbert kneels.) 
Bare thyself!—(He strips him to the girdle and raises him.) 
Look on the ground, and follow! 

(He leads him into the background to a trap door, on the right. 
He descends first himself; and when Adalbert has followed him, it 
closes.) 

Scene “rconp. 

Cemetery of the Templars, under tize Church. The scene is lighted 
only by a Lamp which hangs down from the vault. Around are Tomb- 
stones of deceased Knights, marked with Crosses and sculptured Bones. 
In the background, two colossal Skeletons holding between them a large 
white Book, marked with a red Cross: from the under end of the Book 
hangs a long black curtain. The Book, of which only the cover is visible, 
has an Inscription in black ciphers. The Skeleton on the right holds 
in its right hand a naked drawn Sword; that on the left holds in his 
left hand a Palm turned downwards. On the right side of the fore- 
ground, stands a black Coffin open ; on the left, a similar one with the 
body of a Templar in full dress of his Order: on both Coffins are In- 
scriptions in white Ciphers. On each side, nearer the background, are 
seen the lowest steps of the stairs, which lead up into the Temple Church 
above the vault. é ° 6 ° 

Armen Man, (Not yet visible; above on the right-hand stairs.) 

Dreaded! Is the grave laid open ? 

ConceALep Voices. Yea! 

Arm. M. 
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Anm.M. (Who after a pause shows himself on the stairs.) 
Shall he behold the Tombs o’ th’ Fathers ? 
Con. V. Yea! 

(Armep MAN with drawn sword leads Adalbert carefully down the 

steps on the right hand.) 
Arm. M. (To Adalbert.) Look down! ’Tis on thy life! 
(Leads him to the open Coffin.) What seest thou ? 
Ava. An open empty Coffin. 
Arm. M. ’Tis the house 
Where thou one day shalt dwell. Canst’ read th’ inscription ? 
Ava. No. 
Ano. M. Hear it then: “ Thy wages, Sin, is Death.” 
(Leads him to the opposite Coffin where the Body is lying.) 
Look down! "Tis on thy life !—What seest thou ? 
Ava. A Coffin with a Corpse. (Shows the Coffin.) 
Arm. M. He is thy Brother: 
One day thou art as he.—Canst’ read th’ inscription ? 
Apa. No. 
Arm. M. Hear: “ Corruption is the name of Life.” 
Now look around: go forward—move, and act !— 
(He pushes him towards the background of the stage.) 
Av. (Observing the Book.) Ha! Here the Book of Ordination ?—Seems 
(Approaching.) 
As if th’ inscription on it might be read. 
(He reads it.) ** Knock four times on the ground, 
Thou shalt behold thy lov’d one.” 
O Heavens! And may I see thee, sainted Agnes ?” 
( Hastening close to the Book.) 
My bosom yearns for thee !—(With the following words, he 
stamps four times on the ground.) One—Two—Three—Four !— 

(The Curtain hanging from the Book rolls rapidly up, and covers it. 
A colossal Devil's-head appears between the two Skeletons ; its form is 
horrible; it is gilt; has a huge golden Crown, a Heart of the same in 
its Brow; rolling flaming Eyes; Serpents instead of Hair; golden 
Chains round its neck, which is visible to the breast; and a golden 
Cross (yet not a Crucifix) which rises over its right shoulder, as if 
crushing it down. The whole Bust rests on four gilt Dragon’s-feet. At 
sight of it, Adalbert starts back in horror, and exclaims :) 

Defend us! 
Anm. M. Dreaded! may he hear it? 
Con. Voices. Yea! 

Armep Man. (Touches the Curtain with his Sword: it rolls down 
over the Devil’s-head, concealing it again; and above, as before, appears 
the Book, but now opened, with white colossal leaves and red characters. 
The Armed Man, pointing constantly to the Book with his Sword, and 
therewith turning the leaves, addresses Adalbert, who stands on the other 
side of the Book, and nearer the fore-ground.) 

List to the Story of the Fallen Master, 


(He 
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(He reads the following from the Book; yet not standing before it, 
but to a side, at some paces distance, and whilst he reads, turning the 
: leaves with his sword.) 
i ‘ So now when the foundatior-stone was laid, 
: ‘ The Lord call'd forth the Master, Baffometus, 
. * And said to him: Go, and complete my Temple ! 
* But in his heart the Master thought ; What boots it 
* Building thee a temple? and took the stones, 
* And built himself a dwelling, and what stones 
* Were left he gave for filthy gold and silver. 
* Now after forty moons the Lord returned, 
A * And spake: Where is my Temple, Baffometus ? 
* The Master said; I had to build myself 
‘ A dwelling; grant me other forty weeks. 
* And after forty weeks, the Lord returns, 
* And asks : Where is my Temple, Baffometus ? 
‘ He said: There were no stones (but he had sold them 
‘ For filthy gold) ; so wait yet forty days. 
‘ In forty days thereafter came the Lord, 
* And cried: Where is my Temple, Baffometus ? 
‘ Then like a mill-stone fell it on his soul 
* How he for lucre had betray’d his Lord ; 
* But yet to other sin the Fiend did tempt him, 
* And he answered, saying : Give me forty hours ! 
* And when the forty hours were gone, the Lord 
* Came down in wrath: My Temple, Batlometus ? 
‘ Then fell he quaking on his face, and cried 
* For mercy ; but the Lord was wroth, and said : 
* Since thou hast cozened me with empty lies, 
* And those the stones I lent thee for my Temple 
* Hast sold them for a purse of filthy gold, 
‘ Lo, I will cast thee forth, and with the Mammon 
* Will chastise thee, until a Saviour rise 
* Of thy own seed, who shall redeem thy trespass. 
* Then did the Lord lift up the purse of gold ; 
‘ And shook the gold into a melting-pot, 
* And set the melting-pot upon the Sun, 
* So that the metal fused into a fluid mass, 
* And then he dipt a finger in the same, 
‘ And, straightway touching Baflometus, 
* Anoints him on the chin and brow and cheeks. 
‘ Then was the face of Baffometus changed : 
* His eye-balls roll’d like fire-flames, 
* His nose became a crooked vulture’s bill, 
‘The tongue hung bloody from his throat; the flesh 
* Went from his hollow cheeks; and of his hair 
* Grew snakes, and of the snakes grew Devil’s-horns. 
* Again the Lord put forth his finger with the gold, 
* And press’d it upon Baffometus’ heart ; 
Whereby 
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* Whereby the heart did bleed and wither up: 
* And all his members bled and wither’d up, 
‘ And fell away, the one and then the other. 
‘ At last his back itself sunk into ashes: 
‘ The head alone continued gilt and living ; 
‘ And instead of back grew dragon’s-talons, 
¢ Which destroy’d all life from off the Barth. 
‘ Then from the ground the Lord took up the heart 
* Which, as he touch’d it, also grew of gold, 
* And placed it on the brow of Baffometus ; 
* And of the other metal in the pot 
‘ He made for him a burning crown of gold, 
‘ And crush’d it on his serpent-hair, so that 
* Ev’n to the bone and brain, the cirelet scorch’d him. 
* And round the neck he twisted golden chains, 
‘ Which strangled him and press’d his breath together. 
* What in the pot remained he pour’d upon the ground, 
‘ Athwart, along, and there it form’d a cross ; 
‘ The which he lifted and laid upon his neck, 
* And bent him that he could not raise his head. 
* Two Deaths moreover he appointed warders 
‘To guard him: Death of Life, and Death of Hope. 
‘ The Sword of the first he sees not, but it smites him; 
* The other's Palm he sees, but it escapes him. 
* So languishes the outcast Baffometus 
‘ Four thousand years and four-and-forty moons, 
* Till once a Saviour rise from bis own seed, 
* Redeem his trespass, and deliver him.’ 
(To Adalbert.) 
This is the Story of the Fallen Master. 

(With his Sword he touches the Curtain, which now as before rolls 
up over the Book ; 80 that the Head under it again becomes visible, in 
its former shape. ) 

Ava. (Looking at the Head.) 
Hah, what a hideous shape! 
Heap. (With a hollow voice) Deliver me!— 
Arm. M. Dreaded! Shall the work begin ? 
ConceaLep Voices. Yea! 
Arm. M. (To Adalbert) Take the Neckband 
Away! (Pointing to the Head.) 
ApAL. I dare not! 
Heap. (With a still more piteous tone) O, deliver me ! 
Ava. (Taking off the chains.) 
Poor fallen one ! 
Arm. M. Now lift the Crown from’s head ! 
Ape.. It seems so heavy! 
Arm. M. Touch it, it grows light. 
Avat. (Taking off the Crown; and casting it, as he did the chains, 
on the ground.) 
Arm. M. 
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Ar.M. Now take the golden heart from off his brow! 
Aba. It seems to burn! 
Arm. M. Thou errest: Ice is warmer, 
Apau. (Taking the Heart from the Brow.) 
Hah! shiv’ring frost | 
Arm. M. Take from his back the Cross, 
And throw it from thee !— 
Apat. How! The Saviour’s token ? 
Heap, Deliver, O deliver me! 
Arm. M, This Cross 
Is not thy Master’s, not that bloody one: 
Its counterfeit is this: throw ’t from thee! 
Ava, (Taking it from the Bust, and laying it softly on the ground.) 
The Cross of the Good Lord that died for me? 
Arm.M. Thou shalt no more believe in one that died ; 
Thou shalt henceforth believe in one that liveth 
And never dies !—Obey, and question not,— 
Step over it! 
Apat. Take pity on me! 
Arm.M. (Threatening him with the Sword.) Step! 
Avat. I dot with shudd’ring— (Steps over, and then looks up to 
the Head, which raises itself as if freed from a load.) 
How the Figure rises 
And looks in gladness ! 
Arm.M. Him whom thou hast serv’d 
Till now, deny! 
Avat. (Horror struck) Deny the Lord my God? 
Arm.M. Thy God ’tis not: the Idol of this World !— 
Deny him, or— 
(Pressing on him with the Sword in a threatening posture) 
Thou diest ! 
Apa. I deny! 
Anm.M. Pointing to the Head with his Sword.) 
Go to the Fall’n !—Kiss his lips !— 
—And so on through many other sulphurous pages! How much of 
this mummery is copied from the actual practice of the Templars 
we know not with certainty; nor what precisely either they or 
Werner intended, by this marvellous ‘ Story of the Fallen Master,’ 
to shadow forth. At first view, one might take it for an allegory, 
couched in masonic language—and truly no flattering allegory — 
of the Catholic Church ; and this trampling on the Cross, which 
is said to have been actually enjoined on every Templar at his 
initiation, to be a type of his secret behest to undermine that 
Institution, and redeem the spirit of Religion from the state of 
thraldom and distortion under which it was there held. It is 
known at least, and was well known to Werner, that the heads 
of the Templars entertained views, both on religion and politics, 
which they did not think meet for communicating to their age, 
and 
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and only imparted by degrees, and under mysterious adumbra- 
tions, to the wiser of their own Order. They had even publicly 
resisted, and succeeded in thwarting, some iniquitous measures 

of Philippe Auguste, the French king, in regard to his coinage ; 

and this, while it secured them the love of the people, was 

one great cause, perhaps second only to their wealth, of the 
hatred which that sovereign bore them, and of the savage doom 

which he at last executed on the whole body. 

But on these secret principles of their's, as on Werner’s 
manner of conceiving them, we are only enabled to guess ; for 
Werner, too, has an esoteric doctrine, which he does not promul- 
gate, except in dark Sybilline enigmas, to the uninitiated. As 
we are here seeking chiefly for his religious creed, which forms, 
in truth, with its changes, the main thread whereby his wayward, 
desultory existence attains any unity or even coherence in our 
thoughts, we may quote another passage from the same First 
Part of this rhapsody; which, at the same time, will afford usa 
glimpse of his favourite hero, Robert d’Heredon, a the dar- 
ling of the Templars, but now, for some momentary infraction of 
their rules, cast into prison, and expecting death, or, at best, 
exclusion from the Order. Gottfried is another Templar, in all 
points the reverse of Robert. 


Fourtu Act. First Scene. 


(Prison; at the wall, a Table. Rosert, without sword, cap, or mantle, 
sits downcast on one side of it: Gotrrrizy, who keeps watch by him, 
sitting at the other.) 

Gortrr. But how could’st thou so far forget thyself? 

Thou wert our pride, the Master's friend and fav’rite ! 

Rosert. I did it, thou perceiv’st ! 

Gortr. How could a word 

Of the old surly Hugo so provoke thee ? 
Rosert. Ask not !—Man’s being is a spider-web: 
The passionate flash o’ th’ soul—comes not of him ; 
It is the breath of that dark Genius, 
Which whirls invisible along the threads : 
A servant of eternal Destiny, 
It purifies them from the vulgar dust, 
Which earthward strives to press the net: 
But Fate gives sign ; the breath becomes a whirlwind, 
And in a moment rends to shreds the thing 
We thought was woven for Eternity. 
Gorrtr. Yet each man shapes his Destiny himself. 
Rosert. Small soul! Dost thou too know it? Has the story 
Of Force and free Volition, that, defying 
The corp'ral Atoms and Annihilation, 


Methodic 
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Methodic guides the car of Destiny, 

Come down to thee? Dream’st thou, poor Nothingness, 

That thou, and like of thee, and ten times better 

Than thou or I, can lead the wheel of Fate 

One hair’s-breadth from its everlasting track ? 

I too have had such dreams: but fearfully 

Have I been shook from sleep; and they are fled !— 

Look at our Order: has it spared its thousands 

Of noblest lives, the victims of its Purpose ; 

And has it gain’d this Purpose ; can it gain it ? 

Look at our noble Molay’s silver'd hair : 

The fruit of watchful nights and stormful days, 

And of the broken yet still burning heart ! 

That mighty heart !—Thro’ sixty battling years, 

"T has beat in pain for nothing: his creation 

Remains the vision of his own great soul ; 

It dies with him ; and one day shall the pilgrim 

Ask where his dust is lying, and not learn ! 
Gorrr. (Yawning.) But then the Christian has the joy of Heaven 

For recompense : in his flesh he shall see God. 
Rosert. In his flesh?—Now fair befal the journey ! 

Wilt’ stow it in behind, by way of luggage, 

When th’ Angel comes to coach thee in to Glory ?— 

Mind also that the memory of those fair hours 

When dinner smok’d before thee, or thou usedst 

To dress thy nag, or scour thy rusty harness, 

And such like noble business be not left behind !— 

Ha! self-deceiving bipeds, is it not enough 

The carcase should at ev’ry step oppress, 

Imprison you; that tooth-ache, head-ache, 

Gout, who knows what all, at every moment, 

Degrades the god of Earth into a beast ; 

But you would take this villainous mingle, 

The coarser dross of all the elements, 

Which, by the Light-beam from on high that visits 

And dwells in it, but baser shows its baseness,— 

Take this, and all the freaks which, bubble-like, 

Spring forth o’ th’ blood, and which by such fair names 

You cali,—along with you into your Heav’n ?— 

Well, be it so! much good may't—(As his eye, by chance, 
lights on Gottfried, who meanwhile has fallen asleep) —Sound already ? 

There is a race for whom ail serves as—pillow, 

Ev'n rattling chains are but a lullaby.’ 

This Robert d’Heredon, whose preaching has here such a 
narcotic virtue, is destined ultimately for a higher office than to 
rattle his chains by way of lullaby. He is ejected from the 
Order; not, however, with disgrace and in anger, but in sad feeling 
of necessity, and with tears and blessings from his brethren ; 


and 
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and the messenger of the Valley, a sttange, ambiguous, little 
sylph-like maiden, gives him obscure encouragement, before his 
departure, to possess his soul in patience ; seeing, if he can 
learn the grand secret of Renunciation, his course is not ended, 
but only opening on a fairer scene. Robert knows not well what 
to make of this; but sails for his native Hebrides, in darkness and 
contrition, as one who can do no other. 

In the end of the Second Part, which is represented as divided 
from the First by an interval of seven years, Robert is again sum- 
moned forth ; and the whole su aio secret of his mission, 
and of the Valley which appoints it for him, is disclosed. This 
Friedenthal (Valley of Peace), it now appears, is an immense 
secret association, which has its chief seat somewhere about the 
roots of Mount Carmel, if we mistake not ; but, comprehending 
in its ramifications the best heads and hearts of every country, 
extends over the whole civilized world ; and has, in particular, 
a strong body of adherents in Paris, "and indeed a subterra- 
neous, but seemingly very commodious suite of rooms, under 
the Carmelite Monastery of that city. Here sit in solemn con- 
clave the heads of the Establishment; directing from their 
lodge, in deepest concealment, the principal movements of the 
kingdom: for William of Paris, archbishop of Sens, being of 
their number, the king and his other ministers, faneying within 
themselves the utmost freedom of action, are nothing more than 
puppets in the hands of this all-powerful Brotherhood, which 
watches, like a sort of Fate, over the interests of mankind, and 
by mysterious agencies, forwards, we suppose, ‘the cause of 
civil and religious liberty over all the world.’ It is they that 
have doomed the Templars; and, without malice or pity, are 
sending their leaders to the dungeon and the stake. That 
knightly Order, once a favourite minister of good, has now dege- 
nerated from its purity, and come to mistake its purpose, having 
taken up politics and a sort of radical reform ; and so must now 
be bruken and reshaped, like a worn implement, which can no 
longer do its appointed work. 

Such a magnificent ‘ Society for the Suppression of Vice’ may 
well be supposed to walk by the most philosophical principles. 
These Friedenthalers, in fact, profess to be a sort of Invisible 
Church ; preserving in vestal purity the sacred fire of religion, 
which burns with more or _ fuliginous admixture in the wor- 
ship of every people, but only with its clear sidereal lustre in the 
reeesses of the Valley. fey are Bramins on the Ganges, 
Bonzes on the Hoangho, Monks on the Seine. They addict 
themselves to contemplation, and the subtlest study; have pene- 
trated far into the mysteries of spiritual and physical nature ; 

they 
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they command the deep-hidden virtues of plant and mineral ; 
and their sages can discriminate the eye of the mind from its 
sensual instruments, and behold, without type or material em- 
bodyment, the essence of Being. ‘Their activity is all-compre- 
hending and unerringly calculated: they rule over the world 
by the authority of wisdom over ignorance, 

In the Fifth Act of the Second Part, we are at length, after 
many a hint and significant note of preparation, introduced to the 
hry of this philosophical Sainte Hermandad. A strange 

elphic cave this of theirs, under the yery pavements of Paris ! 
There are brazen folding-doors, and concealed voices, and 
sphinxes, and naphtha-lamps, and ail manner of wondrous 
furniture. It seems, moreover, to be a sort of gala evening with 
them ; for the ‘Old Man of Carmel, in eremite garb, with a long 
beard reaching to his girdle,’ is fora moment discovered ‘reading 
in a deep monotonous voice.’ The ‘ Strong Ones,’ meanwhile, 
are out in quest of Robert d’Heredon ; who, by cunning prac- 
tices, has been enticed from his Hebridean solitude, in the hope 
of saving Molay, and is even now to be initiated, and ne or 
his task. After a due allowance of pompous ceremonial, Robert 
is at last ushered in, or rather dragged in; for it appears that 
he has made a stout debate, not submitting to the customary 
form of being ducked, an essential preliminary, it would seem, 
till compelled by the direst necessity. He is in a truly Highland 
anger, as is natural: but by various manipulations and solace- 
ments, he is reduced to reason again ; finding, indeed, the fruit- 
lessness of anything else ; for when lance and sword and free 
space are given him, and he makes a thrust at Adam of Valin- 
court, the master of the ceremonies, it is to no purpose: the old 
man has a torpedo quality in hi n, which benumbs the stoutest 
arm ; and no death issues from the baffled sword-poiit, but only 
a small spark of electric fire. With his Scottish prudence, 
Robert, under these circumstances, cannot but perceive that 
quietness is best. The people hand him, in succession, the ‘ Cup 
of Strength,’ the ‘Cup of Beauty,’ and the ‘Cup of Wisdom;’ 
liquors brewed, if we may judge from their effects, with the 
highest stretch ot Rosicrucian art; and which must have gone 
far to disgust Robert d’Heredon with his natural usguebaugh, 
however excellent, had that fierce drink been in use then. He 
rages in a fine frenzy; dies away in raptures; and then, at 
last, ‘ considers what he wanted and what he wants.’ Now is 
the time for Adam of Valincourt to strike in with an interminable 
exposition of the ‘ objects of the society.’ To not unwilling, 
but still cautious ears, he unbosoms himself, in mystic wise, 
with extreme copiousness; turning aside objections like a veteran 
disputant, 
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disputant, and leading his apt and courageous pupil, by signs and 
wonders as well as by logic, deeper and deeper into the secrets of 
theosophic and thaumaturgic science. A little glimpse of this 
our readers may share with us; though we fear the allegory 
will seem to most of them but a hollow nut. Nevertheless, it is 
an allegory of its sort; and we can profess to have translated 
with entire fidelity : 
a eas, eee 


Avam. Thy riddle by a second will be solved. 
(He leads him to the Sphinz.) 
Behold this Sphinx! Half-beast, half-angel, both 
Combined in one, it is an emblem to thee 
Of th’ ancient Mother, Nature, herself a riddle, 
And only by a deeper to be master’d. 
Eternal Clearness in th’ eternal Ferment: 
This is the riddle of Existence ;—read it,— 
Propose that other to her, and she serves thee ! 

(The door on the right hand opens, and in the space behind it, 
appears as before the Orv Man or Canmet, silling at a Table, 
and reading on a large Volume. Three deep strokes of a Bell are 
heard.) 

Oup Man or Canmet. (Reading with aloud but still monotonous 


voice, ) 
* And when the Lord saw Phosphoros’— 
Rozert. (Interrupting him.) Ha! Again 
A story as of Baffometus ? 
ApaM. Not so. 


That tale of theirs was but some poor distortion 
Of th’ outmost image of our Sanctuary.— 
Keep silence here ; and see thou interrupt not, 
By too bold cavilling, this mystery. 
Op M. (Reading.) ‘ And when the Lord saw Phosphoros his pride, 
‘ Being wroth thereat, he cast him forth, 
‘ And shut him in a prison called Lire ; 
‘And gave him, for a Garment, earth and water, 
* And bound him straitly in four Azure Chains, 
‘And pour’d for him the bitter Cup of Fire. 
‘The Lord moreover spake: Because thou hast forgotten 
*My will, I yield thee to the Element, 
* And thou shalt be his slave, and have no longer 
‘ Remembrance of thy Birthplace or my Name. 
* And sithence thou hast sinn’d against me by 
‘Thy prideful Thought of being One and Somewhat, 
‘I leave with thee that Thought to be thy whip, 
‘ And this thy weakness for a Bit and Bridle ; 
* Till once a Saviour from the Waters rise, 
* Who shall again baptize thee in my bosom, 
* That so thou may’st be Nought and All. 


‘And 
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* And when the Lord had spoken, he drew back 
* As in a mighty rushing; and the Element 
* Rose up round Phosphoros, and tower'd itself 
* Aloft to Heav’n; and he lay stunn’d beneath it. 
* But when his first-born Sister saw his pain, 

* Her heart was full of sorrow, and she turn’d her 
To the Lord; and with veil’d face, thus spake Mylitta :’ 
* Pity my Brother, and let me console him! 

‘Then did the Lord in pity rend asunder 
A little chink in Phosphoros his dungeon, 
That so he might behold his Sister’s face ; 
And when she silent peep’d into his Prison, 
She left with him a Mirror for his solace, 
And when he look’d therein, his earthy Garment 
Press’d him less ; and, like the gleam of morning, 
Some faint remembrance of his Birthplace dawn‘d. 

‘But yet the Azure Chains she could not break, 
The bitter Cup of Fire not take from him. 
Therefore she pray’d to Mythras, to her Father, 
To save his younger-born ; and Mythras went 
Up to the footstool of the Lord, and said : 
Take pity on my Son!—Then said the Lord: 
Have I not sent Mylitta that he may 
Behold his Birthplace ?—Wherefore Mythras answer’d: 
What profits it? -'The Chains she cannot break, 
The bitter Cup of Fire not take from him. 
So will I, said the Lord, the Salt be given him, 
That so the bitter Cup of Fire be soften’d; 
But yet the Azure Chains must lie on him 
Till once a Saviour rise from out the Waters.— 
And when the Salt was laid on Phosphor’s tongue, 
The Fire’s piercing ceas’d; but th’ Element _ 
Congeal’d the Salt to Ice, and Phosphoros 
Lay there benumb’d, and had not power to move. 
But Isis saw him, and thus spake the Mother : 

* Thou who art Father, Strength and Word and Light! 
Shall he my last-born grandchild lie for ever 
In pain, the down-pressed thrall of his rude Brother ? 
Then had the Lord compassion, and he sent him 
The Herald of the Saviour from,the Waters ; 
The Cup of Fluidness, and in the Cup 
The drops of Sadness and the drops of Longing : 
And then the Ice was thaw’d, the Fire grew cool, 
And Phosphoros again had room to breathe. 
But yet the earthy Garment cumber'd him, 
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* Mylitta, in the old Persian mysteries, was the name of the Moon; Mythras that 
of the Sun. 
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‘The Azure Chains still gall'd, and the Remembrance 
Of the Name, the Lord's s, which he had lost, was wanting. 

‘Then the Mother’s heart was mov’d with pity, 

‘ She beckoned the Son to her, and said: 

‘Thou who art more than I, and yet my nursling, 

‘ Put on this Robe of Earth, and show thyself 

* To fallen Phosphoros bound in the dungeon, 

* And open him that dungeon’s narrow cover. 

* Then said the Word : It shal] be so! and sent 

‘ His messenger Disease ; she broke the roof 

‘ Of Phosphor’s Prison, so that once again 

‘The Fount of Light he saw: the Element 

* Was dazzled blind; but Phosphor knew his Father. 

* And when the Word, in Earth, came to the Prison, 

‘ The Element address’d him as his like ; 

* But Phosphoros look’d up to him, and said: 

‘ Thou art sent hither to redeem from Sin, 

* Yet art thou not the Saviour from the Waters.— 

‘ Then spake the Word: The Saviour from the Waters 

‘1 surely am not; yet when thou hast drunk 

‘ The Cup of Fluidness, I will redeem thee. 

‘Then Phosphor drank the Cup of Fluidness, 

‘ Of Longing, and of Sadness ; and his Garment 

* Did drop sweet drops ; wherewith the Messenger 

‘ Of the Word wash’d all his Garment, till its folds 

‘ And stiffness vanish’d, and it ’gan grow light. 

* And when the Prison Lire she touch’d, straightway 

* It waxed thin and lucid like to crystal. 

* But yet the Azure Chains she could not break.— 

* Then did the Word vouchsafe him the Cup of Faith, 

* And having drunk it, Phosphoros look’d up, 

‘ And saw the Saviour standing in the Waters. 

* Both hands the Captive stretch’d to grasp that Saviour ; 

* But he fled. 

‘So Phosphoros was griev’d in heart : 

* But yet the Word spake comfort, giving him 

The Pillow Patience, there to lay his head. 

‘And having rested, he rais’d his head, and said: 

* Wilt thou redeem me from the Prison too ? 

* Then, said the Word: Wait yet in peace seven moons, 

‘It may be nine, until thy hour shall come. 

‘And Phosphor answer’d: Lord, thy will be done! 
Which when the mother Isis saw, it griev’d her ; 

* She cail’d the Rainbow up, and said to him: 

* Go thou and tell the Word that he forgive 

‘The Captive these seven moons! And Rainbow flew 

* Where he was sent ; and as he shook his wings 


*There dropt from them the Oil of Purity : 


. 
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* And this the Word did gather in a Cup, 
* And cleans’d with it the Sinner’s head and bosom. 
* Then passing forth into his Father's Garden, 
‘ He breath’d upon the ground, and there arose 
‘A flow’ret out of it, like milk and rose-bloom ; 
* Which having wetted with the dew of Rapture, 
* He crown’'d therewith the Captive’s brow ; then grasp’d him 
* With his right hand, the Rainbow with the left ; 
* Mylitta likewise with her Mirror came, 
* And Phosphoros looked into it, and saw 
* Wrote on the Azure of Infinitude 
The long-forgotten Name, and the RememBprance 
Or ats Birtariace, gleaming as in light of gold. 
‘Then fell there as if scales from Phosphor’s eyes, 
He left the Thought of being One and Somewhat, 
His nature melted in the mighty All ; 
Like sighings from above came balmy healing 
So that his heart for very bliss was bursting. 
For Chains and Garment cumber’d him no more : 
The Garment he had changed to royal purple, 
And of his Chains were fashion’d giancing jewels. 
‘True, still the Saviour from the Waters tarried: 
* Yet came the Spirit over him; the Lord 
‘ Turn’d towards him a gracious countenance, 
* And Isis held him in her mother-arms, 
‘This is the last Evangile.’ 


. 


. 


- 


- 


(The door closes, and again conceals the Ov Man or CARMEL.) 


The purport of this enigma Robert confesses that he does not 
‘wholly’ understand; an admission in which, we suspect, most of 
our readers, and the Old Man of Carmel himself, were he candid, 
might be inclined toagree with him. Sometimes, in the deeper 
consideration which translators are bound to bestow on such ex- 
travagances, we have fancied we could discern in this apologue 
some glimmerings of meaning, scattered here and there like 
weak lamps in the darkness; not enough to interpret the riddle, 
but to show that by possibility it might have an interpretation ; 
was a typical vision, with a certain degree of significance in the 
wild mind of the poet, not an inane fever-dream. Might not 
Phosphoros, for example, indicate generally the spiritual essence 
of man, and this story be an emblem of his history? He longs 
to be ‘ One and Somewhat ;’ that is, he labours under the very 
common complaint of egoism ; cannot, in the grandeur of Beauty 
and Virtue, forget his own so beautiful and virtuous Se/f; but 
amid the glories of the majestic All, is still haunted and blinded 
by some shadow of his own little Me. For this reason he is 
punished ; imprisoned in the ‘Element’ (of a material body), 
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and has the ‘ four Azure Chains’ (the four principles of matter) 
bound round him; so that he can neither think nor act, except 
in a foreign medium, and under conditions that encumber and 
confuse him, The ‘ Cup of Fire’ is given him: perhaps, the rude, 
barbarous passion and cruelty natural to all uncultivated tribes ? 
But, at length, he beholds the ‘Moon;’ begins to have some 
sight and love of material Nature; and, looking, into her 
‘ Mirror,’ forms to himself, under gross emblems, a theogony 
and sort of mythologic poetry; in which, if he still cannot 
behold the ‘Name,’ and has forgotten his own ‘ Birth- -place,’ both 
of which are blotted out and hidden by the ‘ Element,’ he finds 
some spiritual solace, and breathes more freely. Still, however, 
the ‘Cup of Fire’ tortures him ; till the ‘ Salt’ (intellectual cul- 
ture ?) is vouchsafed ; which, indeed, calms the raging of that 
furious bloodthirstiness and warlike strife, but leaves him, as 
mere culture of the understanding may be supposed to do, frozen 
into irreligion and moral inactivity, and farther from the ‘ Name’ 
and his ‘ Own Original’ than ever. Then, is the * Cup of Fluid- 
ness’ a more merciful disposition? and intended, with ‘ the 
Drops of Sadness and the Drops of Longing,’ to shadow forth that 
woestruck, desolate, yet softer and devouter state in which man- 
kind displayed itself at the coming of the ‘ Word,’ at the first 
promulgation of the Christian religion ? ? Is the * Rainh ow’ the 
modern poetry of Europe, the Chivalry, the new form of Stoi- 
cism,the whole romantic feeling of these later days ? But who or 
what the ‘ Heiland aus den Wassern’ (Saviour from the Waters) 
may be, we need not hide our entire ignorance; this being 
apparently a secret of the Valley, which Robert d’Heredon, and 
Werner, and men of like gifts, are in due time to show the 
world, but unhappily have not yet succeeded in bringing to 
light. Perhaps, indeed, our whole interpretation may be thought 
little better than lost labour; a reading of what was only 
scrawled and flourished, not written ; a shaping of gay castles 
and metallic palaces from the sunset clouds, which, though 
mountainlike, and purple and golden of hue, and towered toge- 
ther as if by Cyclopean arms, are but dyed vapour. 

Adam of Valincourt continues his exposition in the most 
liberal way ; but through many pages of metrical lecturing, he 
does little to satisfy us. What was more to his purpose, he 
partly succeeds in satisfying Robert d’Heredon ; who, after due 
preparation,—Molay being burnt like a martyr, "under the most 
promising omens, and the Pope and the King of France struck 
dead, or nearly so,—sets out to found the order of St. Andrews 
in his own country, that of Calatrava in Spain, and other 
knightly Missions of the Heiland aus den Wassern. elsewhere ; 

and 
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and thus, to the great satisfaction of all parties, the Sons of the 
Valley terminates, ‘ positively for the last time.’ 

Our reader may have already convinced himself that in this 
strange phantasmagoria there are not wanting indications of 
very high poetic talent. We see a mind of great depth, if not 
of sufficient stre: igth ; struggling with objects which, though it 
cannot master them, are essentially of richest significanc e. Had 
the writer only kept his piece till the ninth year ; meditating it 
with true diligence and unwearied will! But the weak W erner 
was not a man for such things: he must reap the harvest on the 
morrow after seed-day, and so stands before us at last, as a man 
capable of much, only not of bringing aught to perfection. 

Of his natural dramatic genius, this work, ill-concocted as it 
is, affords no unfavourable specimen; and may, indeed, have 
justified expectations which were never realized. It is true, he 
cannot yet give form and animation to a character, in the genuine 
poetic sense ; we do not see any of his dramatis persone, but 
only hear of them: yet in some cases, his endeavour, though 
imperfect, is by no means abortive ; and here, for instance, 
Jacques Molay, Philip Adalbert, Hugo, and the like, though not 
living men, have still as much life as many a buff-and-scarlet 
Sebastian or Barbarossa, whom we find swaggering, for years, 
with acceptance, on the boards. Of his spiritual beings, whom 
in most of his plays he introduces too profusely, we cannot speak 
in commendation: they are of a mongrel nature, neither rightly 
dead nor alive; in fact, they sometimes glide about like real, 
though rather singular mortals, through the whole piece ; and 
only vanish as ghosts in the fifth act. But, on the other hand, in 
contriving theatrical incidents and sentiments ; in scenic show 8, 
and all manner of gorgeous, frightful or astonishing machinery ; 
Werner exhibits a copious invention, and strong though untu- 
tored feeling. Doubtless, it is all crude enough ; all illuminated 
by an impure, barbaric splendour; not the soft, peaceful bright- 
ness of sunlight, but the red, resinous glare of playhouse torches. 
Werner, however, was still young; and had he been of a right 
spirit, all that was impure and crude might in time have become 
ripe and clear; and a poet of no ordinary excellence would have 
been moulded out of him. 

But as matters stood, this was by no means the thing Werner 
had most at heart. It is not the degree of poetic t talent mani- 
fested in the Sons of the Valley that he prizes, but the religious 
truth shadowed forth in it. To judge from the parables of 
Baffometus and Phosphoros, our readers may be disposed to hold 
his revelations on this subject rather cheap. Nevertheless, taking 
up the character of Vates in its widest sense, Werner earnestly 
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desires not only to bea poet, but a prophet; and, indeed, looks upon 
his merits in the former province as altogether subservient to 
his higher purposes in the latter. We have a series of the most 
confused and long-winded letters to Hitzig, who had now removed 
to Berlin; setting forth, with a singular simplicity, the mighty 
projects Werner was cherishing on this head. He thinks that 
there ought to be a newCreed promulgated, a new Body of Reli- 
gionists established ; and that, for this purpose, not writing, but 
actual preaching can avail. He detests common Protestantism, 
under which he seems to mean a sort of Socinianism, or diluted 
French Infidelity: he talks of Jacob Béhme, and Luther, and 
Schleiermacher, and a new Trinity of ‘ Art, Religion, and Love.’ 
All this should be sounded in the ears of men, and in a loud 
voice, that so their torpid slumber, the harbinger of spiritual 
death, may be driven away. With the utmost gravity, he com- 
missions his correspondent to wait upon Schlegel, Tieck, and 
others of a like spirit, and see whether they will not join him. 
For his own share in the matter, he is totally indifferent; will 
serve in the meanest capacity, and rejoice with his whole heart 
if, in zeal and ability as poets and preachers, not some only, 
but every one, should infinitely outstrip him. We suppose, 
he had dropped the thought of being ‘One and Somewhat ;’ 
and now wished, rapt away by this divine purpose, to be 
*Nought and All.’ 

On the Heiland aus den Wassern, this correspondence throws 
no further light: what the new Creed specially was, which 
Werner felt so eager to plant and propagate, we nowhere learn 
with any distinctness. Probably, he might himself have been 
rather at a loss to explain it in brief compass. His theo- 
gony, we suspect, was still very much in posse; and perhaps 
only the moral part of this system could stand before him with 
some degree of clearness. On this latter point, indeed, he is 
determined enough ; well assured of his dogmas, and apparently 
waiting but for some proper vehicle in which to convey them to 
the minds of men, His fundamental principle of morals we 
have seen in part already: it does not exclusively or primarily 
belong to himself; being little more than that high tenet of 
entire Self-forgetfulness, that ‘ merging of the Me in the Jdea ;’ 
a principle which reigns both in Stoical and Christian ethics, and 
is at this day common, in theory, among all German philoso- 
phers, especially of the ‘Transcendental class, Werner has 
adopted this principle with his whole heart and his whole soul, 
as the indispensable condition of all Virtue. He believes it, we 
should say, intensely, and without compromise, exaggerating 
rather than softening or concealing its peculiarities. He will 


not 
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not have Happiness under any form to be the real or chief end 
of man: this is but love of enjoyment, disguise it as we like ; a 
more complex and sometimes more respectable species of hun- 
ger, he would say; to be admitted as an indestructible element 
in human nature, but nowise to be recognized as the highest ; 
on the contrary, to be resisted and incessantly warred with, till 
it become obedient to love of God, which is only, in the truest 
sense, love of Goodness, and the germ of which lies deep in the 
inmost nature of man ; of authority superior to all sensitive im- 
pulses; forming, in fact, the grand law of his being, as subjec- 
tion to it forms the first and last condition of spiritual health. 
He thinks that to propose a reward for virtue is to render virtue 
impossible. He warmly seconds Schleiermacher in declaring 
that even the hope of Immortality is a consideration unfit to be 
introduced into religion, and tending only to pervert it, and 
impair its sacredness. Strange as this may seem, Werner is 
firmly convinced of its importance; and has even enforced it 
specifically in a passage of his Séhne des Thals, which he is at 
the pains to cite and expound in his correspondence with Hitzig. 
Here is another fraction of that wondrous dialogue between 
Robert d’Heredon and Adam of Valincourt, in the cavern of the 
Valley : 
* *. * * ~ * 
Rosert. And Death—so dawns it on me—Death perhaps, 
The doom that leaves nought of this Me remaining, 
May be perhaps the Symbol of that Self-denial— 
Perhaps still more——perhaps—I have it, friend !— 
That cripplish Immortality— think’st’ not ?— 
Which but spins forth our paltry Me, so thin 
And pitiful, into Infinitude, 
That too must die ?—This shallow Self of ours, 
We are not nail’d to it eternally ? 
We can, we must be free of it, and then 
Uncumber’d wanton in the Force of All! 
Avam. (Calling joyfully into the interior of the Cavern.) 
Brethren, he has renounced! Himself has found it! 
O, praised be Light! He sees! The North is sav’d! 
ConceaLep Voices oy the Old Men of the Valley. 
Hail and joy to thee, thou Strong One ; 
Force to thee from above, and Light ! 
Complete,—complete the work ! 
Apam. (Embracing Robert.) 
Come to my heart !—&c. &c. 
Such was the spirit of that new Faith, which, symbolized 
under mythuses of Baffometus and Phosphoros, and ‘ Saviours 


from the Waters,’ and ‘Trinities of Art, Religion, and Love,’ 
and 
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and to be preached abroad by the aid of Schleiermacher, and 
what was then called the New Poetical School, Werner seri- 
ously purposed, like another Luther, to cast forth, as good seed, 
among the ruins of decayed and down-trodden Protestantism ! 
Whether Hitzig was still young enough to attempt executing 
his commission, and applying to Schlegel and Tieck for help ; 
and if so, in what gestures of speechless astonishment, or what 
peals of inextinguishable laughter they answered him, we are 
not informed. One thing, however, is clear: that a man with 
so unbridled an imagination, joined to so weak an understanding, 
and so broken a volition; who had plunged so deep into Theo- 
sophy, and still hovered so near the surface in all practical 
knowledge of men and their affairs; who, shattered and de- 
graded in his own private character, could meditate such apos- 
tolic enterprises, was a man likely, if he lived long, to play 
fantastic tricks in abundance; and at least, in his religious 
history, to set the world a-wondering. Conversion, not to 
Popery, but if it so chanced, to Braminism, was a thing nowise 
to be thought impossible. 

Nevertheless, let his missionary zeal have justice from us! 
It does seem to have been grounded on no wicked or even illau- 
dable motive : to all appearance, he not only believed what he 
professed, but thought it of the highest moment that others 
should believe it. And if the proselytising spirit which dwells 
in all men, be allowed exercise even when it only assaulis what 
it reckons Errors, still more should this be so when it proclaims 
what it reckons Truth, and fancies itself not taking from us 
what in our eyes may be good, but adding thereto what is better. 

Meanwhile, Werner was not so absorbed in spiritual schemes 
that he altogether overlooked his own merely temporal com- 
fort. In contempt of former failures, he was now courting for 
himself a third wife, ‘a young Poless of the highest personal at- 
tractions ;’ and this under difficulties which would have appalled 
an ordinary wooer : for the two had no language in common ; he 
not understanding three words of Polish, she not one of German. 
Nevertheless, nothing daunted by this circumstance, nay per- 
haps discerning in it an assurance against many a sorrowful 
curtain-lecture, he prosecuted his suit, we suppose by signs and 
dumb-show, with such ardour, that he quite gained the fair 
mute; wedded her in 1801; and soon after, in her company, 
quitted Warsaw for Kénigsberg, where the helpless state of his 
mother required immediate attention. It is from Kénigsberg 
that most of his missionary epistles to Hitzig are written; the 
latter, as we have hinted above, being now stationed by his 
oficial appointment in Berlin. The sad duty of watching over 
his crazed, forsaken, and dying mother, Werner appears to have 
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discharged with true filial assiduity : for three years she lingered 
in the most painful state, under his nursing; and her death, in 
1804, seems notwithstanding to have filled him with the deepest 


sorrow. ‘This is an extract of his letter to Hitzig on that 
mournful occasion : 


* I know not whether thou hast heard that on the 24th of February, 
(the same day when our excellent Mnioch died in Warsaw,) my 
mother departed here, in my arms. My Friend! God knocks with an 
iron hammer at our hearts; and we are duller than stone, if we do 
not feel it; and madder than mad, if we think it shame to cast our- 
selves into the dust before the All-powerful, and let our whole so 
highly miserable Self be annihilated in the sentiment of His infinite 
greatness and long-suffering. I wish I had words to paint how in- 
expressibly pitiful my Séhne des Thals appeared to me in that hour 
when, after eighteen years of neglect, I again went to partake in the 
Communion! This death of my mother,—the pure, royal poet-and- 
martyr spirit, who for eight years had lain continually on a sick-bed, 
and suffered unspeakable things,—affected me (much as, for her sake 
and my own, I could not but wish it) with altogether agonizing feelings. 
Ah, Friend, how heavy do my youthful faults lie on me! How much 
would I give to have my mother (though both I and my wife have of 
late times lived wholly for her, and had much to endure on her ac- 
count)—how much would I give to have her back to me but one week, 
that I might disburden my heavy-laden heart with tears of repentance ! 
My beloved Friend, give thou no grief to thy parents: ah, no earthly 
voice can awaken the dead! God and Parents, that is the first con- 
cern ; all else is secondary.’ 

This affection for his mother forms, as it were, a little island 
of light and verdure, in Werner’s history, where, amid so much 
that is dark and desolate, one feels it pleasant to linger. Here 
was at least one duty, perhaps indeed the only one, which, in 
a wayward, wasted life, he discharged with fidelity: from his 
conduct towards this one hapless being, we may, perhaps, still 
learn that his heart, however perverted by circumstances, was 
not incapable of true, disinterested love. A rich heart by 
Nature; but unwisely squandering its riches, and attaining to 
a pure union only with this one heart; for it seems doubtful 
whether he ever leved another! His poor mother, while 
alive, was the haven of all his earthly voyagings ; and, in after 
years, from amid far scenes, and crushing perplexities, he often 
looks back to her grave with a feeling, to which all bosoms must 
respond.* The date of her decease became a memorable era 
in his mind; as may appear from the title which he gave long 
afterwards to one of his most popular and tragical productions, 


Die 
* See, for example, the Preface to his Mutter der Makkabiier, written at Vienna, in 


1819, The tone of still, but deep and heartfelt sadness, which runs through the whole 
of 
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Die Vier-und-zwanzigste Februar (The Twenty-fourth of 
February.) 

After this event, which left him in possession of a small but 
competent fortune, Werner returned with his wife to his post at 
Warsaw. By this time, Hitzig, too, had been sent back, and 
to a higher post: he was now married likewise; and the two 
wives, he says, soon became as intimate as their husbands. In 
a little while Hoffmann joined them; a colleague in Hitzig’s 
office, and by him ere long introduced to Werner, and the other 
eircle of Prussian men of law, who, in this foreign capital, 
formed each other’s chief society ; and, of course, clave to one 
another more closely than they might have done elsewhere. 
Hoffmann does not seem to have loved Werner; as, indeed, he 
was at all times rather shy in his attachments ; and to his quick 
eye, and more rigid, fastidious feeling, the lofty theory and 
low selfish practice, the general diffuseness, nay incoherence of 
character, the pedantry and solemn affectation, too visible in 
the man, could nowise be hidden, Nevertheless he feels and 
acknowledges the frequent charm of his conversation: for 
Werner many times could be frank and simple; and the true 
humour and abandonment with which he often launched forth 
into bland satire on his friends, and still oftener on himself, 
atoned for many of his whims and weaknesses. Probably the 
two could not have lived together by themselves: but in a circle 
of common men, where these touchy elements were attemrered 
by a fair addition of wholesome insensibilities and formalities, 
they even relished one another; and, indeed, the whole social 
union seems to have stood on no undesirable footing. For the 
rest, Warsaw itself was, at this time, a gay, picturesque, and 
stirring city; full of resources for spending life in pleasant oc- 
cupation, either wisely or unwisely.* 


It 








of this piece, cannot be communicated in extracts. We quote only a half stanza, which, 
except in prose, we shall not venture to translate : 

* Ich, dem der Liebe Kosen 

Und alle Freudenrosen, 

Beym ersten Schaufeltosen 

Am Muttergrab’ entflohn.’— 
‘1, for whom the caresses of love and all roses of joy withered away, as the first shovel 
with its mould sounded on the coffin of my mother.” 

* Hitzig has thus described the first aspect it presented to Hoffmann: ‘Streets of 
stately breadth, formed of palaces in the finest Italian style, and wooden huts which 
threatened every moment to rush down over the heads of their inmates ; in these edifices, 
Asiatic pomp combined in strange union with Greenland squalor. An ever-moving 
population, forming the sharpest contrasts, as in a perpetual masquerade : long- bearded 
Jews; monks in the garb of every order; here veiled and deeply-shrouded nuns of 
strictest discipline, walking self-secluded and apart; there flighis of young Polesses, in 
silk mantles of the brightest colours, talking and promenading over broad squares. The 
venerable ancient Polish noble, with moustaches, caftan, girdle, sabre, and red or yel- 
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It was here that, in 1805, Werner's Kreuz an der Ostsee 
(Cross on the Baltic) was written; a sort of half operatic per- 
formance, for which Hoffmann, who, to his gifts as a writer, 
added, perhaps, still higher attainments, both as a musician and 
a painter, composed the accompaniment. 


He complains that, in 
this matter, Werner was ve 


ry ill to please. A ridiculous scene 
at the first reading of the piece, the same shrewd wag has 
recorded in his Serapions- Briider : Hitzig assures us that it is 
literally true, and that Hoffmann himself was the main actor in 
the business, 


‘Our Poet had inyited a few friends to read to them, in manuscript 
his Kreuz an der Ostsee, of which they already knew some fragments 
that had raised their expectations to the highest stretch. Planted, as 
usual, in the middle of the circle, at a little miniature table, on which 
two clear lights stuck in high candlesticks were burning, sat the Poet 
he had drawn the manuscript from his breast; the huge snufl-box, the 
blue-checked handkerchief, aptly reminding you of Baltic muslin, as in 
use for petticoats and other indispensable things, lay arranged in order 
before him.—Deep silence on all sides! |—Not a breath heard! !—The 
Poet cuts one of those unparalleled, ever-memorable, altogether inde- 
seribable faces you have seen in him, and begins.—Now you recollect, 
at the rising of the curtain, the Prussians are assembled on the coast of 
the Baltic, fishing amber, and commence by calling on the god who 
presides over this vocation.—So— begins : 

Bangputtis! Bangputtis! Bangputtis! 
—Brief pause !—TIncipient stare in the audience !—and from a fellow 
in the corner comes a small clear voice: ‘“‘ My dearest, most valued 
friend! my best of poets! If thy whole dear opera is written in that 
cursed language, no soul of us knows a syllable of it; and I beg, in 


the Devil’s name, thou wouldst rather have the goodness to translate 
it first !’’ ’* 


Of this Kreuz an der Ostsee our limits will permit us to say 
but little. It is still a fragment; the Second Part, which was 
often promised, and, we believe, partly written, having never 
yet been published. In some res porte it appears to us the best 
of Werner’s dramas: there is a decisive coherence in the plot, 
such as we seldom find with him; and a firmness, a rugged 


nervous brevity in the dialogue, w hich is equally rare. Here, 
low boots; the new generation equipt to the utmost pitch as Parisian anon yables ; with 
Turks, Greeks, Russians, Italians, Frenchmen, in ever-changing throng 


Add to thi sa 
police of inconceiy able tolerance, disturbing no popular sport ; 


so that little puppet- 
theatres, apes, camels, dancing bears practised incessantly in open spaces and streets 


while the most elegant equipages, and the poorest pedestri: an bearers of bur 
gazing at them. Further, a theatre in the national language ; a good French company ; 
an Italian opera ; German players of at least a very passable sort; masked-balls on a 


quite original but highly entertaining plan ; places for pleasure-excursions all round the 
city,” &e. &e.—Ho iffmann’s Leben und Nachlass B. 1. s. 287. 


* Hoffmann’s Serapions-Briider, B, IV. s. 240. 
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too, the mystic dreamy agencies, which, as in most of his 
pieces, he has intervoven with the action, harmonize more than 
usually with the spirit of the whole. It is a wild subject, and 
this helps to give it a corresponding wildness of locality. The 
first planting of Christianity among the Prussians, by the 
Teutonic Knights, leads us back of itself into dim ages of anti- 
quity, of superstitious barbarism, and stern apostolic zeal : it is 
a scene hanging, as it were, in half-ghastly chiaroscuro, on a 
ground of primeval Night: where the Cross and St. Adalbert 
come in contact with the Sacred Oak and the Idols of Ro- 
mova, we are not surprised that spectral shapes peer forth on 
us from the gloom. 

In constructing and depicting of characters, Werner, indeed, 
is still little better than a mannerist: his persons, differing in 
external figure, differ too slightly in inward nature ; and no one 
of them comes forward on us with a rightly visible or living 
air. Yet, in scenes and incidents, in what may be called the 
general costume of his subject, he has here attained a really 
superior excellence. The savage Prussians, with their amber- 
fishing, their bear-hunting, their bloody idolatry , and stormful 
untutored energy, are brought vividly into view ; no less so the 
Polish Court of Plozk, and the German Crusaders, in their 
bridal-feasts and battles, as they live and move, here placed on 
the verge of Heathendom, as it were, the vanguard of Light in 
conflict with the kingdoms of Darkness. The nocturnal assault 
on Plozk by the Prussians, where the handful of Teutonic 
Knights is overpowered, but the city saved from ruin by the 
miraculous interposition of the ‘ Harper,’ who now proves to 
be the spirit of St. Adalbert; this with the scene w hich follows 
it, on the Island of the Vistula, where the dawn slowly breaks 
over doings of woe and horrid cruelty, but of woe and cruelt 
atoned for by immortal hope,—belong undoubtedly to Werner’s 
most successful efforts. With much that is questionable, much 
that is merely common, there are intermingled touches from 
the true Land of Wonders: indeed, the whole is overspread 
with a certain dim religious light, in which its many pettinesses 
and exaggerations are softened into something which, at least 
resembles poetic harmony. We give this drama a high praise, 
when we say that more than once it has reminded us of Cal- 
deron. 

The ‘Cross on the Baltic’ had been bespoke by Iffland, for 
the Berlin theatre ; but the complex machinery of the piece, the 
‘ little flames’ springing, at intervals, from the heads of certain 
characters, and the other supernatural ware with which it is 
replenished, were found to transcend the capabilities of any 
merely terrestrial stage. Iffland, the best actor in Germany, 
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was himself a dramatist, and man of talent, but in all points 
differing from Werner, as a stage-machinist may differ from a 
man with the second- sight. Hoffmann chuckles in secret over 
the perplexities in which the shrewd prosaic manager and play- 
wright must have found himself, when he came to the ‘ little 
flame.’ Nothing remained but to write back a refusal, full of 
admiration and expostulation ; and [ffland wrote one which, says 

Hoffmann, ‘ passes for a master-piece of theatrical diplomacy.’ 

In this one respect, at least, Werner’s next play was happier, 
for it actually crossed the ‘ Stygian marsh’ of green-room hesi- 
tations, and reached, though in a maimed state, the Elysium of 
the boards ; and this to the. great joy, as it proved, both of Iffland 
and all other parties interested. We allude tothe Martin Luther 
oder die Weihe der Kraft, (Martin Luther, or the Consecration 
of Strength,) Werner’s most popular performance, which came 
out at Berlin in 1907, and soon spread over all Germany, Ca- 
tholic as well as Protestant, being acted, it would seem, even in 
Vienna, to overflowing and delighted audiences. 

If instant acceptance, therefore, were a measure of dramatic 
merit, this play should rank high among that class of works, 
Nevertheless, to judge from our own impressions, the sober 
reader of Martin Luther will be far from finding in it such ex- 
cellence. It cannot be named among the best dramas: it is not 
even the best of Werner’s. There is, indeed, much scenic 
exhibition, many a ‘ fervid sentiment,’ as the newspapers have 
it; nay, with all its mixture of coarseness, here and there a 
glimpse of genuine dramatic inspiration ; but, as a whole, the 
work sorely disappoints us; it is of so loose and mixed a struc- 
ture, and falls asunder in our thoughts, like the iron and the 
clay in the Chaldean’s Dream. ‘There is an interest, perhaps of 
no trivial sort, awakened in the First Act; but unhappily it goes 
on declining, till, in the Fifth, an ill-natured critic might almost 
say, it expires. ‘The story is too wide for Werner’s dramatic 
lens to gather into a focus ; besides, the reader brings with him 
an image of it, too fixed for being so boldly metamorphosed, and 
too high and ‘august for being ornamented with tinsel and gilt 
pasteboar d. Ace ordingly, the Diet of W orms, plentifully furnished 
as itis with sceptres and armorial shields, continues a much 
grander scene in History, than it is here in Fiction, Neither, with 
regard to the persons of the play, excepting those of Luther and 
Catharine, the Nun whom he weds, can we find much scope for 
praise. Nay, our praise even of these two must have many limi- 
tations. C ath: rine, though carefully enough depicted, is, in fact, 
little more than a common tragedy-queen, with the storminess, 
the love, and other stage-heroism, which belong prescriptively to 
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that class of dignitaries. With regard to Luther himself, it is 
evident that Werner has put forth his whole strength in this 
delineation ; and, trying him by common standards, we are far 
from saying that he has failed. Doubtless it is, in some 
respects, a significant and even sublime delineation ; yet must 
we ask whether it is Luther, the Lather of History, or even the 
Luther proper for this drama ; ; and not rather some ideal por- 
traiture of Zacharias Werner himself ? ? Is not this Luther, with 
his too assiduous flute-playing, his trances of three days, his 
visions of the Devil (at whom, to the sorrow of the housemaid, 

he resolutely throws his huge ink- bottle), by much too spasmodic 
and brainsick a personage ? We cannot but question the dra- 
matic beauty, whatever it may be in history, of that three days’ 
trance; the hero must before this have been in want of mere 
victuals; and there, as he sits deaf and dumb, with his eyes 
sightless, yet fixed and staring, are we not tempted less to ad- 
mire, than to send in all haste for some officer of the Humane 
Society ?—Seriously, we cannot but regret that these and other 

such blemishes had not been avoided, and the character, worked 
into chasteness and purity, been presented to us in the simple 
grandeur which essentially belongs to it. For, censure as we 
may, it were blindness to deny that this figure of Luther has in 
it features of an austere loveliness, a mild, yet awful beauty : un- 
doubtedly a figure rising from the depths of the poet’s soul; and 
marred as it is with such adhesions, piercing at times into the 
depths of ours ! Among so many poetical sins, it forms the chief 
redeeming virtue, and truly were almost in itself a sort of atone- 
ment, 

As for the other characters, they need not detain us long. Of 
Charles Fifth, by far the most ambitious, meant, indeed, as the 
counterpoise of Luther, we may say without hesitation that he 
is a failure. An empty Gascon this; bragying of his power, and 
honour, and the like, in a style whic! h Charles, even in his nine- 
teenth year, could never have used. ‘One God, one Charles,’ 
is no speech for an emperor; and, besides, is borrowed from 
some panegyrist of a Spanish opera-singer. Neither can we fall in 
with Charles, when he tells us that ‘ he fears nothing—not even 
God.’ We humbly think he must be mistaken. With the old 
Miners, again, with Hans Luther and his Wife, the Reformer’s 
parents, there is more reason to be satisfied; yet in Werner’s 
hands simplicity is always apt, in such cases, to become too 
simple, and these honest peasants, like the honest Hugo, in the 
‘ Sons of the Valley,’ are very garrulous. 

This drama of ‘ Martin Luther’ is named likewise the ‘ Con- 
secration of Strength ;’ that is, we suppose, the purifying of this 
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great theologian from all remnants of earthly passion, into a clear 
heavenly zeal ; an operation which is brought about, strangely 
enough, by two half-ghosts and one whole ghost, a little fai 
girl, Catharine’s servant, who impersonates Faith ; a little fairy 
youth, Luther’s servant, who represents Art ; and the ¢ Spirit 
of Cotta’s wife,’ an honest housekeeper, but defunct many years 
before, who stands for Purity. These three supernaturals hover 
about in very whimsical wise, cultivating flowers, playing on 
flutes, and singing dirge-like epiihalamiums over unsound 
sleepers: we cannot see how aught of this is to ‘ consecrate 
strength ;’ or, indeed, what such jack-o’-lantern personages 
have in the least to do with so grave a business. If the author 
intended by such machinery to elevate his subject from the Com- 
mon, and unite it with the higher region of the Infinite and the 
Invisible, we cannot think that his contrivance has succeeded, 
or was worthy to succeed. These half-allegorical, half-corporeal 
beings yield no contentment anywhere : Abstract Ideas, however 
they may put on fleshly garments, are a class of characters whom 
we cannot sympathize with or delight in. Besides, how can 
this mere embodyment of an allegory be supposed to act on the 
rugged materials of life, and elevate into ideal grandeur the 
doings of real men, that live and move amid the actual pressure 
of worldly things ? At best, it can stand but like a hand in 
the margin: it is not performing the task proposed, but only 
telling us that it was meant to be performed. ‘To our feelings, 
this entire episode runs like straggling bindweed through the 
whole growth of the piece, not so much uniting as encumbering 
and choking up what it meets with; in itself, perhaps, a green 
and rather pretty weed; yet here superfluous, and, like any 
other weed, deserving only to be altogether cut away. 

Our general opinion of ‘ Martin Luther,’ it would seem, 
therefore, corresponds ill with that of the ‘ overflowing and 
delighted audiences’ over all Germany. We believe, how ever, 
that now, in its twentieth year, the work may be somewhat 
more calmly judged of even there. As a classical drama it could 
never pass with any critic; nor, on the other hand, shall we our- 
selves deny that, in the lower sphere of a popular spectacle, its 
attractions are manifold. We find it, what more or less we find 
all Werner’s pieces to be, a splendid, sparkling mass ; yet not 
of pure metal, but of many-coloured scoria, not unmingled with 
metal ; and must regret, as ever, that it had not been refined in a 
stronger furnace, and kept in the crucible till the true si/ver-gleam, 
glancing from it, had shown that the process was complete. 

Werner’s dramatic popularity could not remain without influ- 
ence on him, more especially as he was now in the very centre 
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of its brillancy, having changed his residence from Warsaw to 
Berlin, some time before his Weihe der Kraft was acted, or 
indeed written. Von Schrétter, one of the state-ministers, a 
man harmonising with Werner in his ‘ zeal both for religion and 
freemasonry, had been persuaded by some friends to appoint 
him his secretary. Werner naturally rejoiced in such promo- 
tion ; yet, combined with his theatrical success, it perhaps, in the 
long run, did him more harm than good. He might now, for 
the first time, be said to see the busy and influential world with 
his own eyes: but to draw future instruction from it, or even 
to guide himself in its present complexities, he was little qualified. 
He took a shorter method: ‘he plunged into the vortex of so- 
ciety,’ says Hitzig, with brief expressiveness; became acquainted, 
indeed, with Fichte, Johannes Miiller, and other excellent men, 
but united himself also, and with closer partiality, to players, 
play-lovers, and a long list of jovial, admiring, but highly un- 
profitable companions. His religious schemes, perhaps, rebutted 
by collision with actual life, lay dormant for the time, or mingled 
in strange union with wine-vapours, and the ‘ feast of reason, 
and the flow of soul.’ The result of all this might, in some 
measure, be foreseen. In eight weeks, for example, Werner 
had parted with his wife. It was not to be expected, he writes, 
that she should be happy with him, ‘ I am no bad man,’ con- 
tinues he, with considerable candour ; ‘ yet a weakling in many 
respects, (for God strengthens me also in several,) fretful, ca- 
pricious, greedy, impure. Thou knowest me! Still, immersed 
in my fantasies, in my occupations: so that here, what with 
playhouses, what with social parties, she had no manner of en- 
joyment with me. She is innocent; 1 too, perhaps, for can I 
pledge myself that lam so?’ These repeated divorces of Wer- 
ner’s at length convinced him that he had no talent for manag- 
ing wives; indeed, we subsequently find him, more than once, 
arguing in dissuasion of marriage altogether. To our readers 
one other consideration may occur: astonishment at the state 
of marriage-law, and the strange footing this ‘ sacrament’ must 
stand on throughout Protestant Germany. For a Christian 
man, at Jeast not a Mahometan, to leave éAree widows behind 
him, certainly wears a peculiar aspect. Perhaps it is saying 
much for German morality, that so absurd a system has not, by 
the disorders resulting from it, already brought about its own 
abrogation. 

Of Werner’s further proceedings in Berlin, except by impli- 
cation, we have little notice. After the arrival of the French 
armies, his secretaryship ceased ; and now wifeless and placeless, 
in the summer of 1807, ‘ he felt himself,’ he says, ‘ authorized 
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by Fate to indulge his taste for pilgriming.’ Indulge it accord- 
ingly he did; for he wandered to and fro many years, nay, we 
may almost say, to the end of his life, like a perfect Bedouin. 
The various stages and occurrences of his travels, he has him- 
self recorded in a paper furnished by him for his own Name, in 
some Biographical Dictionary. Hitzig quotes great part of it, 
but it is too hag: and too meagre for being quoted here. Wer- 
ner was at Prague, Vienna, Munich—everywhere received with 
open arms; ‘ saw at Jena, in December 1807, for the first time, 
the most universal and the clearest man of his age (the man whose 
like no one that has seen him will ever see again,) the great, 
nay, only Goerue; and under his introduction, the pattern of 
German princes’ (the Duke of Weimar ;) and then, ¢ after three 
ever-memorable months in this society, beheld at Berlin the 
triumphant entry of the pattern of European tyrants,’ (Napo- 
leon.) On the summit of the Rigi, at sunrise, he became ac- 
quainted with the Crown Prince, now King, of Bavaria ; was by 
him introduced to the Swiss festival at Interlaken, and to the most 
‘ intellectual lady of our time, the Baroness de Staél; and must 
beg to be credited when, after sufficient individual experience, 
he can declare, that the heart of this high and noble woman 
was at least as great asher genius.’ Coppet, for a while, was 
his head-quarters, but he went to Paris, to Weimar, * again to 
Switzerland ; in short, trudged and hurried hither and thither, 
inconstant as an ignis fatuus, and restless as the Wandering 
Jew. 

On his mood of mind during all this period, Werner gives us 
no direct information; but so unquiet an outward life betokens 
of itself no inward repose ; and when we, from other lights, 
gain a transient glimpse into the wayfarer’s thoughts, they seem 
still more fluctuating than his footsteps. His project of a New 
Religion was by this time abandoned: Hitzig thinks his closer 
survey of life at Berlin had taught him the impracticability of 
such chimeras. Nevertheless, the subject of Religion, in one 
shape or another, nay, of propagating it in new purity by teach- 
ing and preaching, had nowise vanished from his meditations. 
On the contrary, we can perceive that it still formed the master- 
principle of his soul, ‘ the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar 
of fire by night,’ which guided him, so far as he had any guid- 
ance, in the pathless desert of his now solitary, barren, and 
cheerless existence. What his special opinions or prospects on 


* It was here that Hitzig saw him, for the last time, in 1809 ; found admittance through 
his means to a court.festival, in honour of Bernadotte; and he still recoilects, with gra- 
tification, ‘ the lordly spectacle of Goethe and that sovereign standing frout to front en- 
gaged in the liveliest conversation,’ 
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the matter had, at this period, become, we nowhere learn; ex- 
cept, indeed, negatively—for if he has not yet found the new, 
he still cordially enough detests the old. All his admiration of 
Luther cannot reconcile him to modern Lutheranism. This he 
regards but as another and more hideous impersonation of the 
Utilitarian spirit of the age, nay, as the last triumph of Infidelity, 
which has now dressed itself in priestly garb, and even mounted 
the pulpit, to preach, in heavenly symbols, a doctrine which 
is altogether of the earth. A curious passage from his pre- 
face to the ‘ Cross on the Baltic,’ we may quote, by way of 
illustration. After speaking of St. Adalbert’s miracles, and 
how kis body, when purchased from the heathen for its weight 
in gold, became light as gossamer, he proceeds : 


‘Though these things may be justly doubted; yet one miracle cannot 
be denied him, the mniracle, namely, that after his death he has extorted 
from this Spirit of Protestantism against Strength in general,—which 
now replaced the old heathen and catholic Spirit of Persecution, and 
weighs almost as much as Adalbert’s body,—the admission, that he 
knew what he wanted; was what he wished to be; was so wholly ; 
and therefore must have been a man, at all points diametrically opposite 
both to that Protestantism, and to the culture of our day.’ In a Note, 
he adds: ‘ There is another Protestantism, however, which constitutes 
in Conduct, what Art is in Speculation, and which I reverence so highly, 
that I even place it om Art, as Conduct is above Speculation at all 
times. But in this, St. Adalbert and St. Luther are—colleagues: and 
if God, which I daily aan for, should awaken Luther to us defore the 
Last Day, the first t ask he would find, in respect of that degenerate and 


spurious Protestantism, would be, in his somewhat rugged manner, 
to—protest against it.’ 


A similar, or, perhaps, still more reckless temper, is to be 
traced elsewhere, in passages of a gay, as well as grave cha- 
racter. This is the conclusion of a letter from Vienna, in 1807: 


* We have Tragedies here which contain so many edifying maxims 
that you might use them instead of Jesus Sirach, and have them read 
from be ‘ginning to end in the Berlin Sunday Schools. . Comedies, like- 
wise, absolutely bursting with household felicity and nobleness of 
mind. The genuine Kasperl is dead, and Schikander gone his ways ; 
but here too Bigotry and Superstition are attacked in enlightened 
Journals with such profit, that the people care less for Popery than 
even you in Berlin do ; and prize, for instance, the Weihe der Kraft, 
which has also been declaimed in Regensburg and Munich to thronging 
audiences—chiefly for the multitude of liberal Protestant opinions 
therein brought to light; and regard the author, all his struggling to 
the contrary unheeded, as a secret Iiuminatus, or at worst an amiable 
Enthusiast. Ina word, Vienna is determined, without loss of time, to 
overtake Berlin in the career of improvement ; and when I recollect 
that Berlin, on her side, carries Porsten’s Hymn-book with her, in her 
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reticule, to the shows in the Thiergarten; and that the ray of Chris- 

tiano-catholico-platonic Faith pierces deeper and deeper into your 
(already by nature very deep) Privy-councillor Mamsell,—I almost 
fancy that Germany is one great madhouse; and could find in my 
heart to pack up my goods, and set off for Italy, to-morrow morning ; 
—not indeed that I might work there, where follies enough are to be 
had too; but that, amid ruins and flowers, I might forget all things, 
and myself in the first place.’—Lebens-Abriss, s. 70. 

To Italy accordingly he went, though with rather different 
objects, and not quite so soon as on the morrow. In the course 
of his wanderings, a munificent ecclesiastical Prince, the Fiirst 
Primas von Dalberg, had settled a yearly pension on him; so 
that now he felt still more at liberty to go whither he listed. In 
the course of a second visit to Coppet, and which lasted four 
months, Madame de Staé] encouraged and assisted him to exe- 
cute his favourite project; he set out, through Turin and Flo- 
rence, and ‘ on the 9th of December 1809, saw, for the first 
time, the capital of the world!’ Of his proceedings here, much 
as we should desire to have minute details, no information is 
given in this narrative; and Hitzig seems to know, by a letter, 
merely, that ‘ he knelt with streaming eyes over the graves of 
St. Peter and St. Paul,’ This little phrase says much. Wer- 
ner appears likewise to have assisted at certain ‘ Spiritual Exer- 
citations’ (Geistliche Uebungen) ; a new invention set on foot at 
Rome for quickening the devotion of the faithful, consisting, so 
far as we can gather, in a sort of fasting-and-pray er meetings, 
conducted on the most rigorous principles, the considerable 
band of devotees being bound over to strict silence, and secluded 
for several days, with conventual care, from every sort of inter- 
course with the world. The effect of these Exercitations, Wer- 
ner elsewhere declares, was edifying to an extreme degree; at 
parting on the threshold of their holy tabernacle, all the bre- 
thren ‘ embraced each other, as if intoxicated with divine joy ; 
and each confessed to the other, that throughout these precious 
days he had been, as it were,in heaven; and now, strengthened 
as ‘by a soul-purifying bath, was but loth to venture back into 
the cold w eekday world,’ The next step from these Tabor- 
feasts, if, indeed, it had not preceded them, was a decisive one: 
‘On the 19th of April 1811, Werner had grace given him to 
return to the Faith of his fathers, the Catholic !’ 

Here, then, the ‘ crowning mercy’ had at length arrived! This 
passing of the Rubicon determined the whole remainder of Wer- 
ner’s life, which had henceforth the merit, at least, of entire con- 
sistency. He forthwith set about the professional study of Theo- 
logy; then, being perfected in this, he left Italy in 1813, taking 
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care, however, by the road, ‘ to supplicate, and certainly not in 
vain, the help of the Gracious Mother at Loretto ;’ and after due 
preparation, under the superintendence of his patron, the Prince 
Archbishop von Dalberg, had himself ordained a Priest at 
Aschaffenburg, in June, 1814. Next, from Aschaffenburg he 
hastened to Vienna; and there, with all his might, began 
preaching ; his first auditory being the Congress of the Holy 
Alliance, which had then just begun its venerable sessions. ‘ The 
novelty and strangeness,’ he says, ‘ nay, originality of his ap- 
pearance, secured him an extraordinary concourse of hearers.’ 
He was, indeed, a man worth hearing and seeing ; for his name, 
noised abroad in many-sounding peals, was filling all Germany 
from the hut to the palace. This, he thinks, might have affected 
his head; but he ‘had a trust in God, which bore him through.’ 
Neither did he seem anywise anxious to still this clamour of his 
judges, least of all to propitiate his detractors: for already, 
before arriving at Vienna, he had published, as a pendant to his 
‘ Martin Luther, or the Consecration of Strength,’ a pamphlet, 
in doggrel metre, entitled, the ‘ Consecration of Weakness,’ 
wherein he proclaims himself to the whole world as an honest 
seeker and finder of truth, and takes occasion to revoke his old 
‘ Trinity,’ of art, religion, and love; love having now turned 
out to be a dangerous ingredient in such mixtures. The writ- 
ing of this Weihe der Unkraft was reckoned by many a bold 
but injudicious measure,—a throwing down of the gauntlet 
when the lists were full of tumultuous foes, and the knight was 
but weak, and his cause, at best, of the most questionable sort. 
To reports, and calumnies, and criticisms, and vituperations, 
there was no limit. 

What remains of this strange eventful history may be 
summed up in few words. Werner accepted no special charge in 
the Church; but continued a private and secular Priest ; preach- 
ing diligently, but only where he himself saw good; oftenest 
at Vienna, but in summer over all parts of Austria, in Styria, 
Carinthia, and even Venice. Everywhere, he says, the opinions 
of his hearers were ‘ violently divided.’ At one time, he thought 
of becoming Monk, and had actually entered on a sort of novi- 
ciate ; but he quitted the establishment rather suddenly, and, as 
he is reported to have said, ‘ for reasons known only to God and 
himself.’ By degrees, his health grew very weak ; yet he still 
laboured hard both in public and private; writing or revising 
poems, devotional or dramatic; preaching, and officiating as 
father-confessor, in which last capacity he is said to have been 
in great request. Of his poetical productions during this period, 
there is none of any moment known to us, except the Mother 
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of the Maccabees (1819) ; a tragedy of careful structure, and 
apparently in high favour with the author, but which notwith- 
standing need not detain us long. In our view, it is the worst 
of all his pieces; a pale, bloodless, indeed quite ghost- -like affair ; 
for a cold breath as from a sepulchre chills the heart in perusing 
it: there is no passion or interest, but acertain woestruck martyr 
zeal, or rather frenzy, and this not so much storming as shriek- 
ing; not loud and resolute, but shrill, hysterical, and bleared 
with ineffectual tears. To read it may well sadden us: it is 
a convulsive fit, whose uncontrollable writhings indicate, not 
strength, but the last decay of it.* 

Werner was, in fact, drawing to his latter end: his health had 
long been ruined ; especially of later years, he had suffered 
much from disorders of the lungs. In 1817, he was thought to 
be dangerously ill; and afterwards, in 1822, when a journey to 
the Baths partly restored him ; though he himself still felt that 
his term was near, and spoke and ‘acted like a man that was 
shortly to depart. In January, 1823, he was evidently dying : 
his affairs he had already settled ; much of his time he spent in 
prayer ; was constantly cheerful, at intervals even gay. ‘His 
death,’ says Hitzig, ‘ was especially mild. On the eleventh day 
of his disorder, he felt himself, particularly towards evening, as 
if altogether light and well; so that he would hardly consent to 
have any one to watch with him. The servant whose turn it 
was did watch, however; he had sat down by the bedside 
between two and three next morning (the 17th), ‘and continued 
there a considerable while, in the belief that his patient was 
asleep. Surprised, however, that no breathing was to be heard, 
he hastily aroused the household, and it was found that Werner 
had already passed away.’ 

In imitation, it is thought, of Lipsius, he bequeathed his Pen 
to the treasury of the Virgin at Mariazell, ‘as a chief instrument 
of his aberrations, his sins, and his repentance.’ He was 
honourably interred at Enzersdorf on the Hill, where a simple 
inscription composed by himself begs the wanderer to ‘ pray 
charitably for his poor ‘soul ;’ and expresses a trembling hope 
that, as to Mary Magdalen, ‘ bee cause she loved much,’ so to him 
also ‘much may be forgiven.’ 


We have thus, in hurried mov ement, travelled over Zacharias 





* Of his Attila (1808), his Vier-und-zwanzigste Februar (1809), his Cunegunde 
(1814), and various other pieces written in his wanderings, we have not room to speak, 
It is the less necessary, as the Attila and Twenty-fourth of February, by much the best 
of these, have already been forcibly, and, on the whole, fairly characterised by Madame 
de Staél. Of the last-named little work we might say, with double emphasis, Nec pueros 
coram populo Medea trucidet; it has a deep and genuine tragic interest, were it not so 
painfully protracted into the regions of pure horror. Werner's Sermons, his Hymas, his 
Preface to Thomas i Kempis, &c. are entirely unknown to us. 
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Werner’s Life and Works ; noting down from the former such 
particulars as seemed most characteristic; and gleaning from 
the latter some more curious passages, less indeed with a view 
to their intrinsic excellence, than to their fitness for illustrating 
the man. These scattered indications we must now leave our 
readers to interpret each for himself: each will adjust them into 
that combination which shall best harmonize with his own way 
of thought. As a writer, Werner’s character will occasion little 
difficulty. A richly gifted nature; but never wisely guided, or 
resolutely applied: a loving heart ; an intellect subtle and inqui- 
sitive, if not always clear and strong; a gorgeous, deep and 
bold imagination ; a true, nay, keen and burning sympathy with 
all high, all tender and holy things ;—here lay the main elements 
of no common poet; save only that one was still w anting—the 
force to cultivate them, and mould them into pure union. But 
they have remained uncultivated, disunited, too often struggling 
in wild disorder : his poetry, like his life, is still not so much an 
edifice as a quarry. Werner had cast a look into perhaps the 
very deepest region of the Wonderful; but he had not learned 
to live there: he was yet no denizen of that mysterious land; 
and in his visions its splendour is strangely mingled and over- 
clouded with the flame or smoke of mere ‘earthly fire. Of his 
dramas we have already spoken ; and with much to praise, found 
always more to censure. In his rhymed pieces, his shorter, 
more didactic poems, we are better s satisfied: here in the rude, 
jolting vehicle of a certain Sternhold-and-Hopkins metre, we 
often find a strain of true pathos, and a deep, though quaint 
significance. His prose, again, is among the worst known to us: 
degraded with silliness; diffuse, nay tautological, yet obscure 
and vague ; contorted into endless ‘involutions ; a misshapen, 
lumbering, complected coil, well nigh inexplicable in its entan- 
glements, and seldom worth the trouble of unravelling. He 
does not move through his subject, and arrange it, and rule over 
it: for most part, he but welters in it, and laboriously tumbles 
it, and at last sinks under it. 

As a man, the ill-fated Werner can still less content us. His 
feverish, inconstant, and wasted life we have already looked at. 
Hitzig, his determined well-wisher, admits that in practice he 
was selfish, w earying out his best friends by the most barefaced 
importunities ; a man of no dignity ; avaricious, greedy, sensual, 
at times obscene; in discourse, with all his humour and hearti- 
ness, apt to be intolerably long-winded ; and of a maladroitness, 
a blank ineptitude, which exposed him to incessant ridicule and 
manifold mystifications from people of the world. Nevertheless, 
under all this rubbish, contends the friendly ae tte 4 

dwelt, 
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dwelt, for those who could look more narrowly, a spirit, marred 
indeed in its beauty, and languishing in painful conscious op- 
pression, yet never wholly forgetful of its original nobleness. 
Werner’s soul was made for affection ; ; and often as, under his 
too rude collisions with external things, it was struck into 
harshness and dissonance, there was a tone which spoke of 
melody, even in its jarrings. A kind, a sad and heartfelt 
remembrance of his friends seems never to have quitted him : 
to the last he ceased not from warm love to men at large; nay, 
to awaken in them, with such knowledge as he had, a sense for 
what was best and highest, may be said to have formed the 
earnest, though weak and unstable aim of his whole existence. 
The truth is, his defects.as a writer were also his defects as 2 
man: he was feeble, and without volition; in life, as in poetry, 
his endowments fell into confusion ; his character relaxed itself 
on all sides into incoherent expansion; his activity became 
gigantic endeavour, followed by most dwarfish performance. 
The grand incident of his life, his adoption of the Roman 
Catholic religion, is one on which we need not heap further 
censure; for already, as appears to us, it is rather liable to be 
too harshly than too leniently dealt with. ‘There is a feeling in 
the popular mind, which, in well-meant hatred of inconsistency, 
i in general too sweepingly condemns such changes. 
erner, it should be recollected, had at all periods of his life 
a religion; nay, he hungered and thirsted after truth in this 
matter, as after the highest good of man; a fact which of itself 
must, in this respect, set him far above the most consistent of 
mere unbelievers—in whose barren and callous soul consistency, 
perhaps, is no such brilliant virtue. We pardon genial weather 
for its changes; but the steadiest of all climates is that of 
Greenland. Further, we must say that, strange as it may seem, 
in Werner’s whole conduct, both before and after his conversion, 
there is not visible the slightest trace of insincerity. On the 
whole, there are fewer genuine renegades than men are apt to 
imagine, Surely, indeed, that must be a nature of extreme 
baseness, who feels that, in worldly good, he can gain by such a 
step. Is the contempt, the execration of all that have known 
and loved us, and of millions that have never known us, to be 
weighed against a mess of pottage, or a piece of money? We 
hope there are not many, even in the rank of Sharpers, that would 
think so. But for Werner there was no gain in any way; nay, 
rather certainty of loss. He enjoyed or sought no patronage ; 
with his own resources he was already independent though 
poor, and on a footing of good esteem with all that was most 
estimable in his country. His little pension, conferred on him, 
at 
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at a prior date, by a Catholic Prince, was not continued after his 
conversion, except by the Duke of Weimar, a Protestant. He 
became a mark for calumny; the defenceless butt at which 
every callow witling made his proof-shot; his character was 
more deformed and mangled than that of any other man. What 
had he to gain? Insult and persecution; and with these, as 
candour bids us believe, the approving voice of his own con- 
science. To judge from his writings, he was far from repenting 
of the change he had made; his Catholic faith evidently stands 
in his own mind as the first blessing of his life ; and he clings to 
it as to the anchor of his soul. Scarcely more than once (in the 
Preface to his Mutter der Makkabiier) does he allude to the 
legions of falsehoods that were in circulation against him ; and it 
is in a spirit which, without entirely concealing the querulous- 
ness of nature, nowise fails in the meekness and endurance which 
became him as a Christian. Here is a fragment of another 
Paper, published since his death, as it was meant to be ; which 
exhibits him in a still clearer light. The reader may contemn, 
or, what will be better, pity and sympathize with him ; but the 
structure of this strange piece surely bespeaks anything but 
insincerity. We translate it with all its breaks and fantastic 
crotchets, as it stands before us : 

‘ TestaMeNTARY Inscription, from Friedrich Ludwig Zacharias 
Werner, a son,’ &¢.—(here follows a statement of his parentage and 
birth, with vacant spaces for the date of his death—) ‘ of the following 
lines, submitted to all such as have more or less felt any friendly 
interest in his unworthy person, with the request to take warning by 


his example, and charitably to remember the poor soul of the writer 
before God, in prayer and good deeds. 
* Begun at Florence, on the 24th of September, about eight in the 


evening, amid the still distant sound of approaching thunder. Con- 
cluded, when and where God will ! 


* Motto, Device, and Watchword in Death: Remittuntur ei peccata 
multa, quoniam dilexit multum !? !—Laucas, Caput vii. v. 47. 


‘ N. B. Most humbly and earnestly, and in the name of God, does 
the Author of this Writing beg, of such honest persons as may find it, 
to submit the same in any suitable way to public examination. 


‘ Fecisti nos, Domine, ad Te, et irrequietum est cor nostrum, donec 
requiescat in Te.—S. Augustinus. 
‘ Per multa dispergitur, et hic illucque querit (cor) ubi requiescere 


possit, et nihil invenit quod ei sufficiat, donec ad ipsum (sc. Deum) 
redeat.—S. Bernardus. 


*In the name of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen! 
‘The 
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‘The thunder came hither, and is still rolling, though now at a 
distance,—The name of the Lord be praised! Hallelujah !—I Beain : 

‘ This Paper must needs be brief; because the appointed term for 
my life itself may already be near at hand. There are not wanting 
examples of important and unimportant men, who have left behind 
them in writing the defence, or even sometimes the accusation, of their 
earthly life. Without estimating such procedure, I am not minded to imi- 
tate it. With trembling I reflect that I myself shall first learn in its whole 
terrific compass what properiy I was, when these lines shall be read by 
men; that is to say, ina point of Time which for me will be no Time ; 
in a condition wherein all experience will for me be too late ! 


* Rex tremende majestatis, 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 

Salva me, fons pietatis ! ! ! 
But if I do, till that day when All shall be laid open, draw a veil over 
my past life, itis not merely out of false shame that I so order it ; for 
though not free from this vice also, I would willingly make known my 
guilt to all and every one whom my voice might reach, could I hope, 
by such confession, to atone for what I have done ; or thereby to save a 
single soul from perdition. There are two motives, however, which 
forbid me to make such an open personal revelation after death : the 
one, because the unclosing of a pestilential grave may be dangerous to 
the health of the uninfected looker-on ; the other, because in my writings 
(which may God forgive me!) amid a wilderness of poisonous weeds 
and garbage, there may also be here and there a medicinal herb lying 
scattered, from which poor patients, to whom it might be useful, would 
start back with shuddering, did they know the pestiferous soil on which 
it grew. 

‘So much, however, in regard to those good creatures as they call 
themselves, namely, to those feeble weaklings who brag of what they 
designate their good hearts,—so much must I say before God, that 
such a heart alone, when it is not checked and regulated by fore- 
thought and steadfastness, is not only incapable of saving its possessor 
from destruction, but is rather certain to hurry him, full speed, into 
that abyss, where I have been, whence I—perhaps?!!!—by God’s 
grace am snatched, and from which may God mercifully preserve 
every reader of these lines.’ —MWerner’s Letzte Lebenstagen (quoted by 
Hitzig, p. 80.) 


All this is melancholy enough ; but it is not like the writing 
of a hypocrite or repentant apostate. To Protestantism, above 
all things, Werner shows no thought of returning. In allusion 
to a rumour, which had spread, of his having given up Catho- 
licism, he says (in the Preface already quoted) : 

*A stupid falsehood I must reckon it; since, according to my 
deepest conviction, it is as impossible that a soul in Bliss should re- 
turn back into the Grave, as that a man, who like me after a life of 
error and search has found the priceless jewel of Truth, should, I will 
not say, give up the same, but hesitate to sacrifice for it blood and life, 

. nay 
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nay many things perhaps far dearer, with joyful heart, when the one 
good cause is concerned.’ 

And elsewhere in a private letter: 

‘[ not only assure thee, but I beg of thee to assure all men, if 
God should ever so withdraw the light of his grace from me, that I 
ceased to be a Catholic, I would a thousand times sooner join myself 
to Judaism, or tothe Bramins on the Ganges: but to that shallowest, 
driest, most contradictory, inanest Inanity of Protestantism, never, 
never, never [ 


Here, perhaps, there is a touch of priestly, of almost feminine 
vehemence ; for it is toa Protestant and an old friend that he 
writes : but the conclusion of his Preface shows him in a better 
light. Speaking of Second Parts, and regretting that so many 
of his works were unfinished, he adds: 


‘ But what specially comforts me is the prospect of—our genera 
Second Part; where even in tise first Scene this consolation, that there 
all our works will be known, may not indeed prove solacing for us all; 
but where, through the strength of Him, that alone completes all 
works, it will be granted to those whom He has saved, not only to 
know each other, but even to know Him, as by Him they are known !— 
With my trust in Christ, whom I have not yet won, I regard, with 
the Teacher of the Gentiles, all things but dross that I may win Him ; 
and to Him, cordially and lovingly do I, in life or at death, commit you 
all, my beloved Friends and my ‘belov ed Enemies ! 


On the whole, we cannot think it doubtful that Werner’s 
belief was real and heartfelt. But how then, our wondering 
readers may inquire, ifhis belief was real and not pretended, how 
then did he believe? He, who scoffs in infidel style at the truths 
of Protestantism, by what alchemy did he succeed in tempering 
into credibility the harder and bulkier dogmas of Popery? Of 
Popery too, the frauds and gross corruptions of which he has 
so fiercely exposed in his Martin Luther; and this, moreover, 
without cancelling, or even softening his vituperations, long 
after his conversion, in the very last edition of that drama? 
To this question, we are far from pretending to have any an- 
swer that altogether satisfies ourselves; much less that shall 
altogether satisfy others. Meanwhile, there are two considera- 
tions which throw light on the diffic ulty for us: these, as some 
step, or at least, attempt towards a solution of it, we shall not 
withhold. The first lies in Werner’s individual character, and 
mode of life. Not only was he born a mystic, not only had he 
lived from of old amid freemasonry, and all manner of caba- 
listic and other traditionary chimeras; he was also, and had 
long been, what is emphatically called dissolute ; a word, which 

has 
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has now lost somewhat of its original force ; but which, as ap- 
plied here, is still more just and significant in its etymological, 

than in its common acceptation. He was a man dissolute ; 
that is, by a long course of vicious indulgences, enervated and 
loosened asunder. Everywhere in Werner’s life and actions, 

we discern a mind relaxed from its proper tension ; no longer 
capable of effort and toilsome resolute vigilance ; but floating 
almost passively with the current of its impulses, in languid, 

imaginative, Asiatic reverie. That such a man should diseri- 
minate, with sharp, fearless logic, between beloved errors and 
unwelcome truths, was not to be expected. His belief is likel; 

to have been persuasion rather than conviction, both as it 
related to Religion, and to other subjects. What, or how much 
a man in this way may bring himself to believe, with such 
force and distinctness as he honestly and usually calls belief, 
there is no predicting. 

But another consideration, which we think should nowise be 
omitted, is the general state of religious opinion in Germany, 
especially among such minds as Werner was most apt to take 
for his examplars. ‘To this complex and highly interesting sub- 
ject, we can for the present do nothing more than allude. So 
much, however, we may say: It is a common theory among the 
Germans that every Creed, every Form of worship, i is a form 
merely; the mortal and ever-changing body, i in which the im 
mortal and unchanging spirit of Religion is, with more or less 
completeness, expressed to the material eye, and made manifest 
and influential among the doings of men. It is thus, for in- 
stance, that Johannes Miiller, in his Universal History, pro- 
fesses to consider the Mosaic Law, the creed of Mahomet, nay 
Luther’s Reformation ; and, in short, all other systems of Faith ; 
which he scruples not to designate, without special praise or 
censure, simply as Vorstellungsarten, ‘ modes of Representation.’ 
We could report equally singular things of Schelling and others, 
belonging to the philosophic class; nay of Herder, a Protestant 
clergyman, and even bearing high authority in the Church. 
Now, it is clear, in a country where such opinions are openly 
and generally professed, a change of religious creed must be com- 
paratively a slight matter. Conversions to Catholicism are accord- 
ingly by no means unknown among the Germans: Friedrich 
Schlegel |, and the younger Count von Stolberg, men, as we should 
think, “of vigorous ‘intellect, and of character above suspicion, were 
colleagues , or rather precursors, of Werner in this adventure ; 
and, indeed, formed part of his acquaintance at Vienna. It is 
but, they would say perhaps, as if a melodist, inspired with har- 
mony 
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mony of inward music, should choose this instrument in pre- 
ference to that for giving voice to it: the inward inspiration is 
the grand concern; and to express it, the ‘deep majestic 
solemn organ’ of the Unchangeable Church may be better fitted 
than the ‘scrannél pipe’ of a withered, trivial, Arian Protes- 
tantism. ‘That Werner, still more that Schlegel and Stolberg 
could, on the strength of such hypotheses, put off or put on 
their religious creed, like a new suit of apparel, we are far from 
asserting; they are men of earnest hearts, and seem to have 
a deep feeling of devotion: but it should be remembered that, 
what forms the groundwork of their religion, is professedly not 
Demonstration but Faith; and so pliant a theory could not but 
help to soften the transition from the former to the latter. 
That some such principle, in one shape or another, lurked in 
Werner’s mind, we think we can perceive from several indica- 
tions; among others, from the Prologue to his last tragedy, 
where mysteriously enough, under the emblem of a Phoenix, 
he seems to be shadowing forth the history of his own Faith; 
and represents himself even then as merely ‘ climbing the ¢ree, 
where the pinions of his Phoenix last vanished ;’ but not hoping 
to regain that blissful vision, till his eyes shall have been 
opened by death. 

On the whole, we must not pretend to understand Werner, 
or expound him with scientific rigour: acting many times with 
only half consciousness, he was always, in some degree, an 
enigma to himself, and may well be obscure to us. Above all, 
there are mysteries and unsounded abysses in every human 
heart; and that is but a questionable philosophy which under- 
takes so readily to explain them. Religious belief especially, 
at least when it seems heartfelt and well-intentioned, is no 
subject for harsh or even irreverent investigation. He is a 
wise man that, having such a belief, knows and sees clearly 
the grounds of it in himself: and those, we imagine, who, have 
a yoy with strictest scrutiny the secret of their own bosoms, 
will be least apt to rush with intolerant violence into that of 
other men’s, 

‘The good Werner,’ says Jean Paul, ‘fell, like our more 
vigorous Hoffmann, into the poetical fermenting-vat (Gdhr- 
hottich) of our time, where all Literatures, Freedoms, Tastes, and 
Untastes are foaming through each other; and where all is to 
be found, excepting truth, diligence, and the polish of the file. 
Both would have come forth clearer had they studied in 
Lessing’s day.’* We cannot justify Werner: yet let him be 


* Letter to Hitzig, in Jean Paul's Leben, by Doering. 


condemned 
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condemned with pity! And well were it could each of us 
apply to himself those words, which Hitzig, in his friendly 
indignation, would ‘thunder in the ears’ of many a German 
gainsayer: Take thou the beam out of thine own eye; then 
shalt thou see clearly to take the mote out of thy brother’s. 


Arr. V.—Histoire de la Guerre de la Péninsule sous 
Napoléon, précédée dun Tableau Politique et Militaire 
des Puissances belligérantes. 4tom. Paris. Baudouin, 
freres. 1827. 

AXIMILIEN Sebastien Foy was born of respectable 
parents, in the little town of Ham in Picardy, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1775. He received the first elements of his education 
at the college of Oratory at Soissons, whence he was removed, in 

1790, to the Military Academy de la Fére. Towards the end 

of 1791, having obtained the appointment of sub-lieutenant, 

he was transferred to the higher school of Chalons-sur-Marne ; 
and in the following year, he was attached to the third 
regiment of artillery, in the capacity of lieutenant. 

The state of Europe was at this time exremely critical, the 
Duke of Brunswick’s proclamation having thrown France into 
a ferment, and Dumouriez drawn up the plan of the campaign, 
which he soon afterwards conducted with so remarkable an 
intermixture of glory and infamy to himself. It was the fate of 
M. Foy to act under the orders of that officer. With him, he 
took part in the memorable battle of Jemappe, and with un- 
shaken fidelity, he followed his general’s fortunes till the latter 
began to treat with the Prince of Cobourg; but, as Foy was a 
republican, upon principle, he would not approve of the object 
of that treaty; and he therefore abandoned his patron, rather 
than betray the cause to which he devoted his life. Notwith- 
standing, however, M. Foy shortly after drew upon himself the 
hostility of the faction which at that period governed France. 
By order of the miscreant Lebon, he was cast into the dungeons 
of Arras; and, but for the counter-revolution of the 9th ‘Ther- 
midor, he would have fallen a victim to the reckless brutality 
of the sovereign populace. That memorable event preserved 
his life. He returned to the military service, was speedily 
promoted, and performed in the campaigns of 1795, 96, and 97, 
under Pichegru, Kleber, Jourdan, and Moreau. At the famous 
passage of the Rhine, and in the battle of Kambach, his services 
were of so much value, that he received on the field the rank of 
Chef-d’escadron ; and, after passing the greater part of 1798 in 

; the 
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the encampment above Boulogne, he joined the troops destined, 
under Mesnard, for the campaign in Switzerland. 

Foy was present in all the numerous engagements which took 
place within the Helvetian territory, but, strange to say, without 
attracting notice corresponding to his merits. Honours, how ever, 
fell rapidly upon him, while acting in the army of the Danube, 
for the successful passage of the Lummat is attributed mainly to 
his judicious manceuvres ; and he was rewarded for his services 
by the appointment of adjutant-general, in which capacity he 

was present at the actions of Enghen, Moertresh, and Beberach. 
But the peace of Amiens interrupted, for a season, the active 
career of Foy; while it saw him advanced to the permanent rank 
of Colonel, and invested with the command of the fifth regiment 
of horse-artillery. On the renewal of hostilities, Colonel Foy 
acted at Boulogne, and subsequently, in the campaigns of Ger- 
many and Austria. In 1806, when war was declared between 
Russia and the Sublime Porte, Buonaparte, then Emperor of the 
French, proposed to assist his ally Selim with a chosen band of 
cannoniers, at the head of which was Colonel Foy. This officer 
was thus enabled, for the first time, to come into contact with 
the English ; for it was he who directed the defence of the forts 
in the Dardanelles against the attack of the combined British 
and Russian squadrons. Returned from Turkey, he accompanied 
Junot in his rapid march to Lisbon, and at the battle of Vimeiro 
commanded seven pieces of the division of the reserve, and is 
stated to have outdone himself in a vain attempt to penetrate the 
centre of the British line. He was severely wounded in the 
conflict, and in that condition was removed to France, on the 
evacuation of Portugal by the terms of the convention of Cintra. 
After Junot’s return into Spain, Foy, except on one memorable 
occasion, when he made his way, by the directions of Massena, 
to and from Paris,—through the heart of a population every 
way hostile,—never quitted the Peninsula till, with the whole 
French army, he was driven across the Bidassoa. In the 
course of that long and arduous struggle, his merits cannot be 
too highly rated. As general of brigade, in 1810, he surprised, 
at the head of a handful of men, a corps of three thousand 
Spanish troops; utterly dispersed them, and barely failed to take 
prisoner Colonel Grabam, now Lord Lynedoch, who escaped in 
the middle of the night, with the loss of papers, baggage, and 
horses. Attacked two days after by overwhelming numbers, he 
opposed a steady and successful resistance, and made good his 
retreat through the defiles of the Sierra de Caceres, though beset 
on all sides by upwards of six thousand infantry and eight 
hundred cavairy. At the battle of Salamanca, again, where, as 
general 
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general of division, he commanded on the right of the French 
army, he particularly distinguished himself. So soon as the 
fate of the day became manifest, he threw himself between the 
main body of his countrymen and their enemies, and repeatedly 
sustained the shock of the victors, In a word, General Foy, on 
every occasion, proved himself worthy of filling a far higher and 
more responsible office than had yet been intrusted to him. 
We perfectly recollect his Division; and can attest that it 
invariably did its duty in a style which gave evidence of the 
sagacity and valour of its leader. 

In expressing ourselves thus of General Foy and his ser- 
vices, it is very far from our intention to speak of him as a hero 
who never experienced defeat. He enjoyed few opportunities of 
commanding corps which were opposed to British troops or 
British generals ; and it so happened that, whenever such came 
in his way, he was usually unsuccessful. After the defeat at 
Vittoria, for example, Foy made strenuous efforts, at the head 
of twenty thousand men, to keep possession of Tolosa, and stop 
the advance of Sir Thomas Graham, by the great eastern road : 
he was driven back, but it is only justice to add, that he did 
not retire till after one of the most sanguinary affairs which had 
taken place since the opening of the campaign. Again, when 
the French were attacked in the position in front of St. Jean de 
Luz, November 10, 1813, General Foy, with a view of creating 
a diversion, effected a masterly movement upon the right of 
the British line. He advanced from the valley of Osses, attacked 
and carried the post of Bidarray, making some prisoners, and 
capturing a good deal of baggage; but the main body being 
defeated, he was compelled, on the following day, to fall back, 
after having sustained repeated assaults from the Spaniards who 
were opposed to him. 

At the battle of Orthes, General Foy received a severe wound, 
which rendered him incapable of again taking the field through- 
out the remainder of the war. During the first months of the 
restoration, likewise, he appears to have filled no public office ; 
but on the Sth of March, 1815, we find him nominated to the 
honourable situation of inspector of infantry, He was thus 
situated, his head-quarters being at Nantes, when Napoleon 
made his second appearance upon the stage. Foy, like other 
veterans, was not proof against the influence of old associations ; 
he renounced his allegiance to the Bourbons, and enrolled him- 
self under the standard of his former chief. Let it not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that to General Foy the Duc de Bourbon was 
indebted for his safety, under circumstances which might have 
tempted a worse man to compromise it, Foy found the Duc 

busily 
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busily employed in seeking to stir up a civil war in the heart of 
La Vendée. He took no further notice of the attempt, than by 
exerting his influence to counteract it; and he even protected 
the prince, in his departure out of the country, from the violence 
of the ultras, who would willingly have put him to death as a 
traitor. He was afterwards present in the battles of Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo; in the last of which he was struck by a 
musket-ball in the shoulder. This was his fifteenth wound. 

General Foy could ill brook a life of indolence, and he re- 
solved to write a History of the Peninsular War. ‘To this 
work he devoted his entire leisure, and laboured at it with 
incredible ardour. He made two journeys to England, that he 
might the more effectually understand the organization of the 
English army, (his account of which is lucid and judicious,) 
and here, he formed acquaintances with various Spanish 
refugees, from whom he acquired much valuable information. 

In this task, he persevered till called by the voice of his 
countrymen to a station among the legislators of France. 
With his conduct as a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
we are not, on the present occasion, very deeply concerned, 
Few of our readers can have forgotten that he took his seat 
among the liberals; and that, according to the French mode of 
estimating the gift, he obtained singular distinction as a public 
speaker. He died November 27, 1825, of a lingering and 
painful illness; had the honour of a public funeral; and such 
was the esteem in which his memory was held, that the French 
nation obeyed the suggestion of M. Casimir Perrier, by adopt- 
ing his family. ‘ La France adopterait la famille de son défen- 
seur,’ said the orator, in the course of his funeral oration: ‘ Oui, 
oui, la France |’adopte,’ was the universal reply. A subscrip- 
tion was opened, and the family were placed in a state of per- 
fect independence. 

Having said so much of M. Foy, as an officer and a states- 
man, we now turn to his character as an author, and we can- 
didly confess, that it is impossible to acquit him of a powerful 
inclination to overrate the valour and soldier-like qualities of his 
countrymen, and to disparage those of the people by whom they 
were overthrown. Yet is his history a work of singular merit, 
and, setting aside this solitary blunder, of extraordinary fidelity 
and correctness. We have read it with unceasing interest ; 
and we shut the book with a sense of sincere regret, that its 
talented author should not have found leisure to prosecute his 
undertaking to a close. As it now stands, General Foy’s work 
is little better than a fragment, and a minute fragment, of what 


its title- page represents it to be ;—instead of a history of the 
war 
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war in Spain and Portugal under Napoleon, it is a history of 
the causes which led to that war, and of the first Peninsular 
campaigns. 

We are not ignorant that, by some of our contemporaries, 
General Foy has been treated as a gross and unblushing 
assertor of palpable falsehoods. Now, though we are not pre- 
pared to allege that his statements on all occasions deserve 
to be received as absolutely correct—yet we have no hesitation 
in recording our conviction, that they are, to the full, as likely 
to be so, as are the counter-statements of any English, or 
Spanish, or Portuguese historian, who may have written upon 
the same subject. 

The truth, indeed, is that we hold it to be a thing quite im- 
practicable for any man, more especially a soldier, to draw up 
the history of a war in which his country has taken part, with- 
out falling into some such errors as those of which General Foy 
has been accused. Should the troops of his nation be guilty, 
at any moment, of excesses, the historian cannot destroy 
the desire, nor wholly avoid the attempt, to extenuate their 
enormity, and, in some way or another, favourably to account 
for them. Is the army of his country defeated? The historian is 
always ready to represent its courage as marvellous ; but courage 
and discipline will not avail against overwhelming numbers. In 
such cases he accordingly takes care to inform the world that a 
mere handful of excellent troops were repulsed by a mass of men 
inferior to themselves in every thing except numerical strength. 
Is the army of his country victorious ? Here a course diametri- 
cally opposite is pursued. The victory is proved to be won, in 
spite of every disadvantage in point of numbers, and in defiance 
of efforts creditable in the highest degree to the beaten enemy. 
But though the case be so, does it therefore follow that we 
are bound to refuse our credence to all contemporary historians, 
and particularly to men who record events of which they were 
themselves eye-witnesses? By no means. Unless the mis- 
statements be extravagant, indeed, or the general character of 
the writer such as to place him out of the pale of credibility, we 
shall do well to act upon a very different plan. 

The four first books of the work before us are devoted to a vivid 
development of the military institutions of France, England, 
Portugal, and Spain, as they severally appeared, both before the 
commencement and after the conclusion of the Peninsular war. 
Of the accuracy of our author’s observations relative to the 
organization and arrangement of the French army, no doubts can 
be entertained. Extreme partiality towards his countrymen 
exhibits ‘itself'in every line; but we are not sure that many 
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good qualities are attributed to the French soldiery which they 
do not in reality possess; whilst we are quite certain that the 
exaggerated terms in which these are mentioned, will not give 
offence to any person of right feeling or an unprejudiced judg- 
ment. 

After running shortly over the most important of those events 
which sprang out of the Revolution, and seated Napoleon firmly 
on the throne of France, our author proceeds to inform us that, 
at the close of the year 1807, the emperor had under his com- 
mand six hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, horse and foot. 
Of these, three hundred and eighty thousand infantry, and seventy 
thousand cavalry, were divided into four hundred and seventeen 
national battalions, and three hundred and fifty-three squadrons. 
There were besides, thirty-two thousand Swiss, Germans, Lrish, 
and Hanoverians, forty-six thousand men employed in the active 
service of the artillery and engineer departments, and a force of 
ninety-two thousand under the names of gendarmerie, demi- 
brigade of veterans, companies of reserve, and national guards, 
forming a domestic army especially appropriated to the police, 
and the protection of the territory. He had, moreover, at his 
disposal the military resources of Italy, Naples, Spain, Holland, 
the Grand-duchy of Warsaw, and the states of the Confederation 
of the Rhine. 

Of this prodigious mass Napoleon was the soul and actuating 
principle. An object of positive adoration to his followers, 
no honours or distinctions had so influential an effect upon 
them, as the mere sound of the Emperor’s voice, or the sight 
of his person. Nor, with all his faults, was Buonaparte unde- 
serving of this devoted attachment of his troops. He was 
prodigal of their lives, it is true, as all conquerors are; but 
when the campaign closed, he was attentive in no ordinary 
degree to their wants ; and he never refused, in his own person, 
to listen to their complaints, or applaud their services. The 
mode by which his armies were recruited became, indeed, a 
heavy grievance upon the country; but for the introduction of 
the law of the conscription he is not responsible. It was passed 
by the Directory so early as the year 1798. 

Under the ancient régime, the armies of France were com- 

sed of two distinct classes of men. ‘The officers, chosen inva- 
riably from the higher ranks, took no concern about the welfare 
of their men, nor felt any affection for them ; the men, gathered 
from the very scum and refuse of society, acknowledged no tie 
except that of interest, nor looked for any recompense beyond 
their daily pay. Of the punctual distribution of that, however, 
they were so remarkably tenacious, that no commanding anes 
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would venture to exercise his troops on the 3lst of the month, 
—because, for these odd days in the calendar, they received no 
subsistence. Thus very little, if any, dependance could be 
placed upon the army. The officers were ignorant, and lacked 
military spirit; the soldiers powerless, except in their first 
attack, which, however, was extremely impetuous, and often 
decided the fate of battles. 

The revolution completely remodelled the French army. 
General enthusiasm, and the law of conscription, rendered every 
Frenchman, no matter what his birth or fortune liable to serve 
his country, and the noblest and finest youths of France were 
enrolled in her armies. The same causes naturally produced 
generals and officers of all ranks, considered as a body, of un- 
equalled merit ; for military efficiency was the only road to dis- 
tinction. 

On his accession to power Buonaparte saw himself at the 
head of nearly five hundred thousand conscripts, besides two 
hundred thousand veterans—all of them composed of the mate- 
rials to which we have just alluded. These he modelled accord- 
ing to his own taste, retaining, of course, the three great divi- 
sions of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 

The cavalry, in former times, was composed exclusively of 
dragoons,—the amphibious production of an age when fire- 
arms were not brought to perfection ,— —and now seldom, if ever, 
employed in any other capacity than as ordinary troopers, 
Napoleon’s cavalry were divided into heavy horse, including cui- 
rassiers and carabiniers ; dragoous, lancers, basses, and mounted 
chasseurs. The number of the heavy horse were not great, 
and they were reserved for the purpose which alone they are 
valculated efficiently to serve—taking part in general actions; 
the dragoons and light cavalry were more numerous. There 
were in 1807, attached to the imperial army of the line, two 
regiments of carabineers, twelve of cuirassiers, thirty of 
dragoons, twenty-four of chasseurs, and ten of hussars. 

Previous to the revolutionary war, and for some time after 
its commencement, the French cavalry were by no means able 
to cope with the German cuirassiers, the Hungarian hussars, 
or the Walloon dragoons. Then a few regiments of heavy 
horse formed a reserve to each army; the rest were scattered, 
in squadrons and small parties, among the divisions of infantry. 
Napoleon entirely remodelled its order of combinations. He 
formed not only the cuirassiers and dragoons, but the chasseurs 
and hussars likewise, into brigades; and uniting several bri- 
gades together, composed with them stronger masses, which 
went by the appellation of corps durmée de cavalerie. By 
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this disposition, there can be no doubt, that opportunities of 
striking a blow, of which a few hundred cavalry might have 
availed themselves, were frequently lost ; but it is equally cer- 
tain, that by keeping itself thus entire, and acting in a body, 
the French cavalry was, from time to time, enabled to perform 
services such as, perhaps, no other cavalry in Europe would 
have attempted to achieve. Napoleon, however, resolved to 
have but one kind of infantry. In the French army, therefore, 
though there were found grenadiers, voltigeurs, chasseurs, &c. 
there existed no essential difference between these classes ; all 
being equally armed with the musket and bayonet, and all drilled 
to execute whatever manceuvres the circumstances of the case 
might require. In former times, each battalion consisted of 
nine companies, including one of grenadiers; Napoleon = 
a tenth, which, being composed of the most active, and, 
general, the most diminutive men in the ranks, was called he 
company of voltigeurs. These constituted the real light in- 
fantry of France,—the French light infantry regiments being, 
like our own, a distinct order only i in name ; “for upon them the 
service of tirailleurs habitually devolved. 

Such was the arrangement of the French battalion up to the 
year 1807, and three battalions made up a regiment; but, 
previous to the commencement of the Peninsular war, the 
Emperor saw reason to change it. He divided each regiment 
into five battalions, and caused each battalion to consist of six 
companies only. Of these battalions, four were considered as 
serviceable, two acting in one quarter of the world, with the 
Colonel, and the eagle; two in another quarter, under the 
Major. ‘The fifth remained constantly at home, for the purpose 
of recruiting. 

Napoleon entirely remodelled the dress of the French 
soldiers. Under him, almost every part of the Austrian 
costume was introduced; the cocked hat made way for the 
chapeau; the breeches for the loose trowsers; and the coat, 
shortened in its skirts, was supplied with facings, not merely 
ornamental, but useful. His attempt to substitute white for 
the national blue, gave much offence, and was abandoned. 

The French were the first nation in Europe which adopted 
the custom of commencing every battle with the desultory fire 
of tirailleurs. ‘These skirmishers, who were generally intelligent, 
were left, in a great degree, to act according to their own judg- 
ment, and they seldom failed to make an impression on some 
part or another of the enemy’s line. As soon as this was done, 
the columns bore down ; and thus, particularly in the earlier 
campaigns, were many battles won, without the main strength 
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of the army being once brought into play. Camps of instruction 
likewise were formed in different parts of France, within 
which, not the elementary parts only, but the higher branches 
of the art were sedulously cultivated. For the general guid- 
ance of the army, a book of Regulations, in spirit not very 
unlike the Instructions of Sir Henry Torrens, was issued out ; 
it was originally published in 1791, and being a model of 
conciseness and pejspicuity, it continued to the last to be 
the book of the law to the subalterns. But the generals 
and superior officers were not tied down by its ordinances. 
On the contrary, they were expected to manceuvre brigades, 
divisions, and whole corps, with the precision familiar to 
the commanding officer of a battalion; and they varied the 
application of the written rules according to the exigences 
of war. Every French general accordingly learned to think for 
himself, and was made aware that something more than a bare 
obedience to the letter of an order issued, would be expected at 
his hands. 

The French corps of artillery long enjoyed, and deserved to 
enjoy, the reputation of being the first in Europe. For the ser- 
vice of that arm the best and finest youth, taken from the con- 
scription, was devoted; and it numbered no fewer than one 
hundred thousand men. Like our own, it is now divided into 
foot and horse-artillery; but, unlike our own, it is distri- 
buted after the manner of the infantry, into regiments and 
battalions: though it was not till the wars of the revolution 
that horse-artillery, that is to say, brigades of guns, attended 
by gunners on horseback, were brought into use in the French 
service. As soon, however, as the great utility of such a 
corps had been discovered, the republicans, with their usual 
volatility, ran to a faulty extreme in its application—they 
ceased to have any other besides horse-artillery with their 
armies. Napoleon rectified this error, assigning to the 
horse-artillery no more than its proper value, and causing it 
to act almost exclusively with the cavalry. He likewise in- 
troduced the train of drivers,—a species of troops of which, 
till his time, the French knew nothing; and the absence 
of which had, on many occasions, produced serious inconve- 
niences. ‘To the artillery were attached the pontonniers; the 
sappers and miners belonged to the engineer department. 
Of the engineers it is not necessary to say more than that they 
received the very best and most scientific education which France 
could afford: they undeniably were, and perhaps continue to 
be, the ablest in the world. ‘The staff of the French army, exclu- 
sively of its general officers, consisted of aids-de-camp, com- 
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mandants, and adjutants of fortresses, and adjutants-com- 
mandant. ‘The offices of commandants and adjutants of for- 
tresses were usually given to retired veterans; those of ad- 
jutants-commandant to men of whose military talents the 
Emperor was not disposed to think very highly. The duties of 
the latter, like those of our own adjutants-general, lay chiefly 
in the closet, and consisted in the preparation of the states of 
armies, corps and divisions, and in the transmission of orders 
from one division to another. The grand army of France was 
divided into corps-d’armée, divisions, and brigades. A corps- 
d’armée, at the head of which was a general officer, who 
received a temporary commission as lieutenant to the general- 
in-chief, consisted of two or three or more divisions of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, according as the abilities of its leader 
were regarded as capable of rightly managing them. 


‘In the rear of the corps d’armée of Napoleon,’ says our author, 
* marched a reserve which never had its equal; the imperial guard 
represented the glory of the army and the majesty of the empire. Its 
officers and men were selected from among those whom the brave 
had designated as the bravest; all of whom were covered with scars. 
Bred in the midst of dangers, they had lived much in a few years; 
and no one was astonished to hear the name of Old Guard given toa 
corps, the oldest members of which bad not reached the age of forty. 
Though their sovereign loaded them with favours, still the recompense 
was always inferior to the service. . . . By successive angmentations, 
the emperor raised the effective of his guard to sixty-eight battalions, 
thirty-one squadrons, and eighty pieces of artillery. In the days of his 
prosperity he employed it only in detached portions ; fifteen whole years 
it remained standing amid horrors and ruins, like a pillar of granite. 
One day it suecumbed. On that day the yoke of the foreigner pressed 
heavily upon France. On the tombs of these heroes our children 
will inscribe the words which were uttered during the heat of the con- 
fliet, ‘ The guard may perish, but will never surrender.” ’ 


We have no objection whatever to such language as this ; but 
the eloquent historian ought not to have omitted the record of a 
fact which accompanied the speech introduced. The very man 
who uttered it, as well as multitudes of his comrades, did sur- 
render. 

The general system of administration, particularly in the 
commissariat department of the French army, was exceedingly 
vicious. Moving in overwhelming masses, and with a rapidity 
quite appalling, the French army carried with it neither tents 
nor supplies of any description. It never established magazines, 
except for the purpose of supporting itself during a compulsory 
halt, or in the winter; and it habitually subsisted upon the pil- 
lage, the systematic pillage, of the unfortunate districts through 
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which it passed. The consequence was, that it gained great and 
brilliant, and unexpected victories, but at an expense of human 
life and human suffering, from a contemplation of which the 
mind, which is not wholly callous, turns away in horror. As in 
other armies, there were commissaries attached to each division; 
but the care of finding maintenance for the troops rested entirely 
with the general,—the commissary having nothing to do except 
to act under his orders, or remain idle. Nor was greater atten- 
tion bestowed upon the formation and management of hospitals. 
Of these establishments General Foy presents a most striking 
picture ; and, continues he, ‘ whether victors or vanquished, we 
lost four times as many men by the disorders inseparable from our 
system of war, as by the ‘fire and the sword of the enemy. 


This is doubtless’ just; but not one word is said of the 
sufferings of the peaceable inhabitants—of men rifled of every 
thing, and left to starve—of the violation of their wives and 
daughters, the destruction of their houses, and the utter devas- 
tation of the fields, vineyards, mulberry and olive plantations. 
All this goes for nothing; indeed, we are told, with the utmost 
sang froid imaginable, that, 


* Like the avalanche rushing from the tops of the Alps into the 
valleys, our innumerable armies, by their mere passage, destroyed, in 
a few hours, the resources of a whole country. They habitually bi- 
vouacked, and wherever they halted, our soldiers demolished houses 
which had stood for half a century, to construct with their materials 
those long right-lined villages, which were frequently destined to last 
but for a day. Where forest-wood was not at hand, fruit-trees, the 
most valuable vegetables, such as the mulberry. olive, and orange 
trees, served to warm them Had they waited for food till the ad- 
ministration of the army caused rations of bread and meat to be 
distributed, they might have starved. The young conscripts, trans- 
ported by a magic power from their hearths to the extremities of 
Europe, intermingled all at once with men of all countries, and irritated 
by want and danger, contracted a moral intoxication of which we 
sought not to cure them, because it prevented their sinking under un- 
paralleled fatigues.’ 

Again, 

‘ This disorder being considered inevitable, it was not always pos- 
sible to fix its limits and duration; it attached itself to the war of 
invasion like a consuming sore. The scourge became still more ter- 
rible, when exasperated passions put arms into the hands of men who 
were not called by their condition in life to bear them. Woe, then, 
three-fold woe to the soil traversed by the car of Victory! ‘The war 
between army and people partakes of the nature of civil war, in 
which crimes are perpetrated on both sides, which excite neither 
disgust nor horror. Our soldiers, always generous in their relations 
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with warriors, were inexorable to the patriot who had taken arms to 
defend the fruit of his garden, or the honour of his daughter ; the tool 
concealed beneath the garb of labour seemed to them the poniard of 
the disguised assassin. The military reports now presented nothing 
but a bloody series of villages plundered, and towns taken by assault ; 
and, if it happened that the ministers of a God of Peace transformed 
themselves into leaders of insurrection and war, one could not be sur- 
prised to see young soldiers, accustomed to religious practices, throw 
aside their former habits, and violate convents, churches, even the 
asylum of the grave itself.’ 

We do not think that these extracts require any comment 
from us; they speak volumes as to the effect of Napoleon’s 
system upon the character of his own troops, and the fate of the 
wretched inhabitants of the countries which they overran. 

Napoleon is represented, and we believe justly represented, as 
entertaining an inordinate jealousy of the reputation which 
any of his subalterns might chance to acquire. It was little 
suitable either to his politics or his humour to awaken tran- 
scendant merit ; still less so, to give to it free scope. In the 
armies which he commanded in person, the generals never had 
an opportunity fully to display themselves; whilst it was no 
uncommon practice with him to employ men upon services 
repugnant to their natural genius—to furnish them with a force 
inadequate to success—or to follow up with coolness operations 
warmly begun, under the pretext of being diverted from them by 
new conceptions. Under the mortification arising from the mis- 
carriage of such enterprises, he found ample consolation when 
informed, that the troops had exclaimed, in the hour of their 
defeat, ‘Oh that the Emperor were here!’ 

General Foy speaks in terms of high commendation of the 
patience, gallantry, and moral conduct of the inferior officers 
in the French army. That they were gallant in no ordinary 
degree, and patient of the hardships and privations attendant 
upon war, we firmly believe. We have seen them in the field, 
and can, therefore, speak with confidence ; but of their morals 
we know nothing. Of the generals, again, he expresses himself 
more vaguely. It is well for his own credit that he has done so, 
for men more heartless and brutal than the Junots and Massenas 
of the Spanish war, will not, we venture to assert it, be found 
out of France. 

We cannot spare room for our author’s just and striking de- 
lineation of the character of Napoleon ; our readers will do well 
to seek for it in the volumes themselves. It may suffice to remark 
in passing, that it resembles, in some points, the picture drawn 
by the hand of our own great magician; and that, where it dif- 
fers from that picture, we are disposed to regard it as coming, 
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even more nearly than it, to the original. In the former part of 
this article it has been stated, that General Foy performed two 
journeys to England, for the purpose of making himself accu- 
rately acquainted with the organization of the British army, and 
the reports prevalent in this country touching the Spanish war. 
It will not be expected from us that we should follow him through 
the second portion of his history, which is devoted to a detail of 
the results of his inquiries on that field, with the same minute- 
ness with which we followed him through the first. Few of our 
readers can be wholly ignorant, either of the military history 
of England, from the commencement of the Revolutionary war 
up to 1817, or of the system by which her armies are raised, 
supported, distributed, and commanded. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with making a few extracts here, some capable 
of proving how very exact General Foy has been in his researches ; 
others calculated to show that even the most pains-taking French- 
man will commit blunders, as often as he happens to make Eng- 
land or her institutions the subject of his study. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to say that General Foy holds 
up to the derision of the world the military power of this country, 
as it appeared during the whole period from 1792 to 1808. 
The portrait is, we must admit, very like the original: it is a 
caricature, of course, but it is provokingly just notwithstanding. 

Speaking of the consequences of the battle of Trafalgar, 
namely, that the navy of England went to rest, because it had 
no longer enemies to subdue, and that the national energy was 
then turned to the standards of the land-army, he observes— 

‘This was not at first observed on the continent. At the beginning 
of the war the English ministry had hired and conveyed to France 
assassins, with a view to put Napoleon Buonaparte to death. When, 
at the end of 1805, the aggression of Austria had diverted the storm 
which menaced Great Britain, the latter, however, being then unas- 
sailable on its own territories, contented itself with sending some 
troops, which joined a Russian corps, and occupied Naples during the 
campaign of Austerlitz. It might be said that they came for ng other 
purpose but to attract the victorious arms of the French, and afford 
them a pretext for the invasion of that kingdom. These ill-timed 
auxiliaries, however, did not wait for the enemy, and left the Neapoli- 
tans the charge of defending their own fortress of Gaeta. 


With the silly insinuation implied in the latter part of this 
paragraph, we are not disposed to take any angry notice ; but to 
the accusation contained in the beginning of it we have only one 
reply to make—it is utterly false. The reader may, perhaps, 
recollect Mr. Addington’s manly reply to Lord Morpeth, Again : 

‘Six months afterwards Lieutenant-General Sir John Stuart 
landed at St. Euphemia, with 10,000 English, as many Sicilians, and 
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a few Neapolitan refugees. The place where they landed was soon 
after the scene of a short but warm action, in which the English 
repulsed a corps of French troops commanded by General Regnier. 
This skirmish was unknown every where else but in England ; at that 
time renown did not give tongue to her trumpet but for deeds of arms 
of a more shining order.’ 


There are two inaccuracies here, both of which require to be 
pointed out. In the first place, Sir John Stuart’s army, instead 
of comprehending ten thousand English and as many Sicilians, 
fell short, in its sum total, of twelve thousand men. c the next 
place, the ‘ skirmish,’ as General Foy has been pleased to de- 
signate the battle of Maida, was known and talked of throughout 
all Europe.—Once more : 

‘The glory of the British army has arisen principally from its 
excellent discipline, and from the cool and steady bravery of the people. 
The military commands may be distributed with impunity, according 
to parliamentary intrigues or family influence; it is the army itself 
which can most easily dispense with extraordinary talent. The officers 
who have returned from the wars of Portugal and Spain, while they 
are loud and unanimous in doing justice to the prudence and intre- 
pidity of their leader, allow him the possession of no quality, which 
eminently distinguishes him from the other conspicuous generals of 
their nation. While they extol his characteristic firmness, which, from 
an early period, liberated him from the trammels of responsibility, they 
have nothing to say in praise of the resources of his understanding, or 
the productions of his genius. We have heard it asserted by men, 
whose opinion is not without weight, that there were twenty officers, 
(and to mention only some of those who served in this war, Picton, 
Crawford, and Sir George Murray,) any one of whom would have 
commanded with as much, and perhaps with more ability and success 
than Wellington, if they had had the same soldiers under them, the 
same passions to work upon, the same immense resources at command, 
and, above all, the same certainty of support from the favourable dispo- 
sitions of the administration.’ 


All that we can say to this is, that General Foy must have 
conversed with officers whose sentiments on the subject alluded 
to were widely different from ours, or those of any other 
individuals with whom we happen to be acquainted. Were 
there no proofs of genius displayed, no resources, and extra- 
ordinary resources of understanding required, in the conduct 
of that Fabian war, which, with hardly any loss on the part of 
the British army, destroyed, for a time, the army of Massena? 
Was the battle of Salamanca a mere display of firmness, or 
the whole course of the campaign which began on the Douro, 
and came to a close in the Adour? We entertain the highest 
respect for the memory of Crawford and of Picton; we have 
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a very exalted opinion of Sir George Murray, nor is there one 
officer of his rank among all the excellent officers whom the 
late war has formed, to whom we would sooner wish to see the 
command of an army intrusted, But to compare any of the 
three to the Duke of Wellington, in any one respect, as a war- 
rior, would, in our estimation, be as ridiculous, as to compare 
the American General Jackson to Napoleon Buonaparte. 

There is a good deal of truth in the following observation, 


though it is absurd to apply it, as our author does, to British 
generals universally. 


* While a French general of division was wearying himself’ (it is of 
the Peninsular war that General Foy speaks) ‘ in studying the topo- 
graphy of the country, and the dispositions of the inhabitants, in feeding, 
training, and haranguing his soldiers; in persuading the Spanish 
people to adopt systems of administration and of political conduct,—the 
English lieutenant-general opposed to him, divided his time between 
hunting, horse exercise, and the pleasures of the table. The one, 
alternately governor, engineer, and commissary, had his mind continu- 
ally on the rack, and was never at rest; even when he was in position, 
the nature of his daily coneeptions led him to enlarge the sphere of his 
activity, to imagine and to produce. The other troubled himself as 
little about the loca! circumstances of the country in which he was 
carrying on war, as he did about the manners and prejudices of the 
people who inhabited it. He looked to the commissariat for the supply 
of provisions; to the quarter-master general’s department for surveys 
of the ground and directing the marches, and to the adjutant general’s 
department for smoothing all difficulties. Except in cases where he 
was employed in the command of a detached corps, he took as little 
interest as possible in the military combinations ; and was only anxious 
to narrow, as much as possible, the circle of his own responsibility. In 
the quiet of cantonments, the habitual duties of the English general 
officer were confined to police regulations, inspections, and the trans- 
mission of orders and depdts ; in the day of battle he led his troops 
into action, with no effort, and with wonderful bravery. In this point, 
also, there are distinct shades in the system of each army: the English- 
man is only expected to do his duty; he must be, on all occasions, 
equally intrepid and devoted. The Frenchman, who commands men 
of intellect and reasoning, need not expose himself on ordinary 
occasions, &e.’ 


Strange to say, however, these fox-hunting generals, and 
unintellectual soldiers, contrived, on almost all occasions, to 
give their more gifted rivals a sound drubbing. 

Though we have already quoted largely from this portion of 
the work before us, we are tempted to give the following 
sketches of the private soldiers, the non-commissioned officers, 
and the officers, of the British. ‘They are strikingly character- 
istic of that mixture of accuracy and misapprehension of which 
we have spoken. After 
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After falling into one or two almost inconceivable blunders, 
particularly with respect to the chastisement which officers are 
wont to bestow on their men, he thus proceeds :— 


* You cannot say of the English, they were brave in such an action ; 
they are brave at all times when they have eaten, drunk, and slept. 
Their courage, being more physical than moral, requires to be supported 
by substantial food. Glory never makes them forget that they are hungry, 
or that their shoes are worn out. Each soldier receives annually a 
complete suit of clothing. The lowest pay in the army is a shilling, 
nearly 25 sous per day, out of which, after certain deductions made 
for meat, clothes, and similar objects, there remains two-pence half- 
penny, at least five sous, at the soldier's disposal. This pay, which 
is moderate in England, considering the excessively high price of 
necessaries, is said to be, on the continent, more than double the pay 
of the German or French soldier. No such thing as arrears of pay or 
illegal drawbacks are known. The English soldier eats a great deal, 
particularly meat, and he drinks considerably more than he eats. At 
home, beer is his habitual beverage ; when abroad, wine is distributed 
to him, when the country supplies it. When he is in the field, he 
cannot do without fermented liquors, and rum comes very season- 
ably to revive his spirits in the hour of danger.’ 

‘ It is impossible not to be struck by the contrast presented by armies 
in their diurnal economy, and their daily course of life. Behold the 
French battalion arrive at their bivouac, after a long and fatiguing 
march ; as soon as the drums have ceased to beat, the knapsacks are 
placed in a circle behind the piles of arms, and mark out the ground 
where the party is to pass the night. Coats are doffed. Covered with 
nothing but their capotes, the soldiers run about for the provisions, the 
bread, the water, and the straw. The fire is lighted; the camp-kettle 
is soon put on and boiling; trees are brought from the wood, and 
roughly shaped into posts and beams; while the huts are erecting, 
the air resounds in a thousand places at once with the blows of the 
axe, and the shouts of the workmen. You might fancy it was the city 
of Idomeneus built by enchantment, under the invisible influence of 
Minerva. While waiting till the meat is boiled, our young soldiers, 
impatient of idleness, are repairing their gaiter-straps, examining their 
cartouch-boxes, cleaning and polishing their muskets. When the soup 
is ready, it is eaten. Ifthere is no wine, the conversation is calm 
without being gloomy; and they are not long in endeavouring to 
recover, by a sound sleep, the strength necessary to encounter the next 
day’s fatigue. If, on the contrary, wine has been procured by the 
scouts who have been sent in search of water, and brought into the 
camp in barrels or skins, the night-watch is prolonged, the mirth- 
inspiring liquor goes round, and the old soldiers relate to the conscripts, 
ranged around the fire, the battles in which the regiment has acquired 
so much glory. They still tremble with delight in expressing the 
transports of joy which seized them, when the Emperor, whom they 
thought at a great distance, suddenly appeared in front of the grena- 
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diers, mounted on his white horse, and followed by his Mameluke. 
“ Oh what a defeat we should have given the Russians and Prussians 
if the regiment on our right had fought like ours! if the cavalry had 
been at hand when the enemy began to give way! if the general of the 
reserve had equalled in bravery and talent, the one who commanded 
the van-guard !—Not one of those beggars—not a man of them would 
have escaped.” Sometimes the morning drum has beat, and day 
begun to dawn before the story-tellers have finished. Meanwhile they 
have frequently moistened their narrative, as may be easily seen by 
the countenances ofthe auditory. But the intoxication of the French 
is gay, sparkling, and daring; it is a foretaste to them of the battle 
and the victory. 

‘ Turn your eyes to the other camp ; look at those weary Englishmen, 
listless and almost motionless: are they waiting, like the Spahis of the 
Turkish armies, for their slaves to pitch their ‘tents, and prepare their 
food? And yet they have only made an exactly measured short march, 
and have arrived before two in the afternoon, on the ground where 
they are to pass the night. The bread and meat are brought to them, 
the serjeant distributes to them the camp-service and their several 
tasks; he tells them where they will find the water, the straw, and 
what trees are to be cut down. When the materials are brought, he 
shows them where each piece of wood is to be laid ; he scolds the awk- 
ward, and punishes the idler. ‘The lash is not well adapted to 
awaken intelligence, as is seen by the slowness with which the shape- 
less huts are prepared. Where, then, is the industrious and enterprising 
spirit of that nation, which has taken the start of all others in the per- 
fection of the mechanical arts? The soldiers have no notion of doing 
any thing but what they are ordered. Every thing which is out of 
the usual routine is to them a source of perplexity and disappointment. 
Once let loose from discipline, (can war be carried on without frequently 
relaxing it?) they give themselves up to excesses, at which even the 
Cossacks would be astonished. They get drunk whenever they can, 
and their drunkenness is cold, apathetic, and deadly. The subordina- 
tion of every moment is the sine qua non condition of the existence of 
the English armies. They are not composed of men calculated to enjoy 
abundance with moderation; and they would disband themselves in 
case of a scarcity... ..... 

‘The mutual subordination of officers is one of the peculiarities 
of the army of a democracy, because there, no other superiority is 
acknowledged except that of military rank. For this reason, political 
equality in the state is a means of discipline in the army. On the 
contrary, when citizens are born in classes, the social ties which result 
trom this primitive classification are always, in some degree, at variance 
with the military hierarchy... ... 

‘ The tendency to undiscipline is corrected by that moral rectitude 
which is produced by the long application of a constitutional form of 
government: for the love of order leads to subordination. Detesting, 
above all things, the character of servility, or any thing approaching to 
it, the English dispute with the man, they bow with humility before 
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the organ of the law. From this, however, arises another inconve- 
nience, as there are such in the best of things. The same officers 
who would argue freely in the camp, or round the dinner-table, become 
mere mechanical agents when called upon to act in the field of battle, or 
elsewhere. Their responsibility seems to them like the sword of 
Damocles, suspended by a thread over their heads; more than one 
operation has turned out imperfect, and ineffectual, because the 
officer in command paid more attention to the letter than to the spirit 
of his instructions.’ 


We do not consider it worth while to point out where the 
author, in these long extracts, has happened to speak truth, 
and where he has fallen into error. Such, indeed, is General 
Foy’s invariable practice throughout the whole of this disser- 
tation ; of which, however, we are compelled to admit, that, 
for the production of a foreigner, especially of a Frenchman, it 
exhibits an extraordinary degree of truth and candour. 

To the military economy of Portugal and Spain we cannot 
afford more than a few sentences. Portugal owed her tempo- 
rary elevation among the states of Europe to the excellence 
of her ancient institutions, and the innate hardihood and 
patriotism of her inhabitants. Of the former, some remains 
were, in 1807, yet to be discovered in the distribution of the 
whole male population into ordenanzas, or companies of two 
hundred and fifty men, each of which had: a captain, an ensign, 
a sergeant, an officer of justice (meirinho), a clerk, and ten 
corporals—and though some of them served on foot, others on 
horseback, according as the individuals who composed them 
could afford the expense ;—though some were armed with 
muskets, some with fowling-pieces, and some with the chuco 
or rude pike, all, which belonged to the same district, obeyed 
the orders of a sort of feudal chief, styled the Capitad mor. 
But from the fatal day of Alcazar, when Sebastian,* with the 
flower of the country, perished, the spirit of the Portuguese, at 
least of the upper classes, has gradually declined. 

The subjugation of Portugal by Spain, during sixty years, 
once more fanned into a flame the patriotic valour of the 
ordenanzas. They freed their country from the yoke of the 
foreigner ; but, among their own nobility, there was no one 
capable of turning that valour to a lasting account, and 
foreigners were thenceforth called in to command their armies. 


* Don Sebastian, slain in Africa, is the Messiah of the Portuguese. The circum- 
stances attending his death were never sufficiently unravelled—many doubted the fact— 
and for sixty years subsequently, awaited his advent. Even at the commencement of 
the seventeenth ceutury, the sect of the Sebastiauites was by no means extinct. 
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Superstition,* likewise, spread its baneful influence over the 
nation; and though it never attained to such a height as in 
the neighbouring country of Spain, it contributed, among other 
causes, to lessen the military spirit of the Portuguese. From 
the close of the Spanish Succession War, to the year 1761, Por- 
tugal had enjoyed a profound peace, and her armies, regular and 
irregular, had equally fallen into neglect; so that when com- 
pelled once more to enter the arena, she did so with fortresses 
dismantled, arsenals empty, and troops, neither armed, nor 
clothed, nor paid. 

To General Schaumburg-Lippe, Count of the German em- 
pire, Portugal was indebted for something like a system of 
tactics. He left behind him a volume of instructions, which, 
down to the re-organization of the Portuguese levies by Lord 
Beresford, served as a text-book both for men and officers. As 
may be imagined, the volume, though respectable in its day, 
would cut a wretched figure beside the regulations of other 
countries, and more modern times; and even of its rules the 
Portuguese became, after a few years, more and more neglect- 
ful. In a word, the Portuguese nation, just before it was called 
upon by a sense of deep wrong, and the voice of England, to 
arm in its own defence, had sunk to the lowest ebb of military 
weakness. And such was her situation when a French mar- 
shal, without a musket having been fired, or a blow struck, 
planted the imperial eagles on the towers of Lisbon. 

But the condition of Spain was not much better. From the 
days of Charles V. the military renown of Spain rapidly declined. 
Wretchedly governed, and the very hot-bed of superstition and 
priestcraft, one of the most highly-favoured countries of Europe 
sank into a mere appendage to France ; first, in consequence of 
the family compact between Charles III, and Louis XIV., and 
afterwards by reason of the extreme imbecility of a monarch, 
who renewed the terms of that compact with the murderers of his 


* St. Anthony of Lisbon, otherwise of Padua, is the generalissimo of the armies of 
Portugal. In him, the soldiers had greater confidence than in the horoscopes and 
judicial astrology of their Generals. Good St. Anthony had never been a soldier during 
his life, but in 1668 Don Pedro II. ordered his enrolment as private in the Regiment 
of Lagos» In Portugal, every soldier finds surety to supply a substitute in case of 
desertion ; and, accordingly, no less a personage than the Virgin entered into recogni- 
zances, that the good St. Anthony would be true and faithful, and no deserter. ‘ Le 
nouvel enrolé,’ says Foy, ‘ne mérita jamais d’étre fustigé,’ or in other words, he never 
deserved a flogging; and, therefore, he was promoted to the rank of Captain.— 
Sometime after he received the rank of Major, and in 1780 the warrior Saint was 
dubbed general-officer. The General’s name, however, was still inscribed in the 
Regiment of Lagos, and his captain’s pay of 300,000 reas (little less than £80.) was 
received and expended on the decorations of his chapel, and the costs of his festival. 
Junot continued pay to the old Captain of Lagos until the regiment was disbanded. 
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relative, and the sworn enemy of his race. But we must refrain 
from entering into any historical details, and content ourselves 
with giving a brief sketch of the military situation of Spain, as 
it stood during the favouritism of Godoy, and at the commence- 
ment of the struggle for independence. 

The marine of Spain had been utterly destroyed in the course 
of the insane war which she waged with Great Britain ; and the 
intercourse between the mother-country and the colonies was 
almost entirely cut off. In Europe, however, she possessed a 
population of about twelve millions of souls, out of whom might 
be collected an army inferior to few armies in the world. The 
Spaniard is by nature calm, contemplative, disposed to subordi- 
nation, patient in the extreme; careless about luxuries, and 
capable of enduring immense fatigue. He is brave, though 
not equally brave at all moments and on all occasions ; proud, 
but scarcely to be accounted quarrelsome ; a boaster, but not a 
prating braggart, and neither a libertine nor addicted to intoxi- 
cation. His chief fault is indolence, and its concomitant, exces- 
sive filthiness. 

But with all these good qualities, there was not to be found, in 
the year 1807, from the Pillars of Hercules to the foot of Caucasus, 
amore contemptible army than that of Spain. There was no 
discipline among the men; the non-commissioned officers were 
neither respected nor deserved respect ; and of the officers, one 
third of whom were taken from the ranks, whilst the remaining 
third was supplied by cadets, it is hardly possible to speak in 
terms too contemptuous. No man of education or talent dreamt 
of carrying a sword; they were the very dregs of the community 
that bore the musket. 

This most inefficient force was divided into thirty-nine regi- 
ments of infantry of the line, of three battalions each, four of 
which were called foreign regiments, because they were as much 
as possible recruited from foreigners, and their officers were, in 
general, of foreign extraction. Besides these, there were forty-two 
regiments of militia, of one battalion each ; between whom and 
the regiments of the line, no comparison, in point of aptitude for 
service, could be drawn, The troops of the line, raised by ordi- 
nary recruiting, were such as we have already described; the 
militia, procured by ballot, was made up of the finest portion of 
the agricultural population. Twelve thousand horse, divided 
into twenty-four regiments, composed the amount of the Spanish 
cavalry. ‘They were dragoons, chasseurs, and hussars; but the 
distinctions between these separate corps could be found only in 
the dress ; they were all mounted and armed alike. They were, 
none of them, of much value, for they were miserably trained ; 
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and their horses possessed neither bottom sufficient for a charge, 
nor the activity required in light troops. 

The Spanish artillery, formed after the model of the French, 
was, perhaps, the most efficient force of the country, but it was 

sadly cramped for want of a field-train; the guns and tumbrils 
being dragged by mules and oxen, hired, from timesto time, for 
the purpose. Of the engineers, it is not necessary to say more 
than that they possessed not a single qualification usually pos- 
sessed by persons of their profession. ‘Then, again, there were 
the royal guards, consisting of Walloon dragoons, carabineers, 
and infantry ; which, being selected from persons in a respect- 
able sphere ‘of life, were endowed with ample courage; but 
being confined always to attendance on the royal person, knew 
nothing of war. Such was the Spanish army; at the head of 
which was Emanuel Godoy, Duke of Alcudia, and Prince of the 
Peace. 

The staff of the Spanish army consisted of as many captains- 
general as there are provinces ; of eighty-six lieutenant-generals, 
one hundred and thirty-nine major-generals, and eleven hundred 
and ninety-three brigadiers. Some of these had served with 
distinction in the war of 1793; but Romana and O’Farrel, justly 
regarded as the ablest ataong them, were both remov ed out of 
the country, together with their corps; that of the former com- 
posed of sixteen thousand men, that of the latter of four thou- 
sand. Napoleon took care to employ in a distant part of Ger- 
many the strength of the Spanish army, as soon as symptoms 
of the approaching convulsion became manifest. 

With the tissue of perfidious plots and conspiracies w hich paved 
the way to the first occupation of Portugal, in 1807, by a portion 
of the French army, all our readers must be familiarly acquainted. 
Startled by the indications of hostility which show ed themselves 
in Spain, whilst he was conducting the war which ended so 
fatally for Prussia, Napoleon determined that both the nations 
of the Peninsula should change their dynasties ; and, with the 
policy which, in all his great undertakings, distinguished him 
from other conquerors, he resolved that they should mutually 
contribute to each other’s ruin. Whilst, therefore, he professed, 
through his ambassador at the court of Lisbon, that a ready 
compliance with the continental system—the seizure of all the 
British property, and British subjects resident in the kingdom, 
and a declaration of war against Great Britain itself—would 
secure for the house of Braganza his eternal friendship, he 
entered into a treaty with the agents of Spain, which had for its 
object the dismemberment of Portugal, and the removal of its 
name from the list of nations, In this most iniquitous measure 
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Spain readily agreed to take part. Of the mutilated kingdom, 
one portion was to be assigned to the Prince of the Peace, another 
to the King of Etruria, both as dependencies upon the crown of 
Castile; whilst of the third part France was to keep possession, 
till a general pacification should enable her to exchange it for 
Gibraltar, agd the other portions of the Spanish empire which 
England had obtained by conquest. 

In pursuance of this scheme, a force of twenty-five thousand 
men, under the command of Junot, an experienced but brutal offi- 
cer, who, with the title of ambassador, had, in 1805, made himself 
intimately acquainted with the topography of Portugal, assem- 
bled on the southern frontie®. It was not kept long in a state 
of inaction. The preliminaries of the treaty of Fontainebleau 
were barely signed, when it received orders to cross the Pyre- 
nees, marching with rapid strides towards Lisbon. 

Whilst the French army was accomplishing this object, the 
Spanish troops—such of them, at least, as remained disposable 
—were likewise put in motion. Three separate corps-d’armée 
advanced towards Portugal by three routes; one, which was 
intended to act under the orders of Junot, assembling at Alcan- 
tara on the Tagus; another at Tuy, on the borders of Minho; 
and a third at Badajos. Both the officers and the men who 
composed these corps marched with ill-disguised reluctance to 
undertake a war, the ends of which none of them approved ; 
whilst among the best informed and most intelligent of the 
people generally, a vague and ill-defined feeling of distrust as to 
the ultimate designs of the French Emperor began, even then, 
to show itself. 

General Foy informs us—and we know of no reason why we 
should refuse to him our belief—that the French troops were 
treated with the greatest cordiality by all ranks and classes of 
the Spaniards during their march. They reached Salamanca in 
twenty-five days from the Bidassoa, where dispositions had been 
made to canton them; but before these could be carried into 
effect, Junot received a positive order to press forward without 
a halt. The Emperor was fearful lest the English should be 
beforehand with him; and that might have interrupted all his 


projects. Junot accordingly crossed the Portuguese frontier on 
the 17th of November. 


This done, Junot proceeded, after the fashion of his master, 
to assure the Portuguese nation that he had come among them 
only to free them from the odious yoke of England. ‘The inha- 
bitants were invited to remain quietly in their houses; the 
utmost respect to persons and property was promised ; and then 
the French columns took the road to Lisbon. 
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England, meanwhile, had not been neglectful of her ancient 
ally, though General Foy does not hesitate to accuse her of 
neglect. She abstained, indeed, from committing her armies 
in the field, till Portugal should give some proof that she was 
disposed to receive them as friends; but she warned the Portu- 
guese of their danger, and expressed her readiness to exert every 
sinew to avert it, provided the nation, most deeply interested in 
the pending struggle, would be true to herself. For some time 
her offers were either wholly declined, or accepted for a moment 
only to be rejected again; indeed, it was not till the views of 
the French Emperor had fully developed themselves, and his 
troops were at the gates of the capital, that the royal family 
would consent to act at all. Then, however, there being no 
force at their command on which they could depend, they agreed 
to the last proposition made to them by this country. They 
stripped the royal treasury ; filled their fleet with valuables, and, 
followed by a large portion of the nobility, quitted Lisbon for 
their Transatlantic possessions. The English and Portuguese 
fleets were yet in sight, when the advanced guard of the French 
army arrived on the banks of the Tagus. As for the people at 
large, they were utterly confounded ; the national standard was 
struck to the sound of volleys of cannon and musketry, and the 
inhabitants of the capital beheld the tri-coloured flag of France, 
surmounted by the imperial eagle, float upon the battlements. 
The Portuguese appeared then, for the first time, to feel the 
disgrace of their humiliation, and from that moment the destruc- 
tion of the invaders was sworn. 

How England conducted herself all this while, our readers 
need not that we should inform them: neither is it necessary 
that we should enter into a minute relation of the acts of pro- 
gressive treachery, by which the emperor of the French put 
himself in possession, first of the strong-holds, afterwards of 
the capital, and, last of all, of the royal family of Spain. All 
these General Foy has recorded with a praiseworthy adherence 
to veracity, such as we hardly expected from an officer of the 
imperial army. He has, on no occasion, glossed over or sought 
to disguise the impolicy, as well as injustice, of his master’s 
proceedings, and he has done full justice to the burst of patriotic 
feeling which, from one end of Spain to the other, followed these 
glaring outrages. The truth, indeed, is, that, except where he 
has occasion to mention England or her armies, General Foy 
strikes us as being a very faithful chronicler; indeed, if we were 
inclined to accuse him of any error, it would be, that he attri- 
butes more of the chivalrous spirit to the natives of the Penin- 
sula, than ever belonged to them throughout the whole — 
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of the war. We are not ignorant that his statement of the loss 
suffered both by the French troops and by the people of Madrid, 

on the eventful 2nd of May, as well as his list of Spaniards 
executed on the following morning, differs widely from the state- 
ments of Dr, Southey and the Spanish historians. The latter 
represent the loss on both sides as enormous; one Spanish 
writer computes that of the French at seven thousand, whilst of 
his own countrymen there fell but two hundred. General Foy, 

on the other hand, declares that, during the tumult, the loss of 
the French amounted to three hundred i in killed and wounded, 
that of the Spaniards to something less. He moreover affirms that 
the multitude of executions did not exceed the number of fifty. 
He acknowledges, however, in common with all other writers on 
the subject, that the consequence of that bloody day was a ge- 
neral rising in every province, district, town, and almost village, 
of Spain. Juntas were formed which, in the name of Fer- 
dinand VII., declared war against France; the populace every- 

where flew to arms; F renchmen, and the emissaries of 
France, were put to death in all quarters, where they fell into 
the hands of the infuriated mob ; and Murat found that, in spite 
of his occupation of the capital, and of all the principal for- 
tresses of the country, he was as far from being master of Spain, 
as he was when he first planted foot upon the Spanish soil. 
Of the effects of this popular feeling, and the military movements 
which occurred upon it, our author gives an extremely simple 
and unvarnished account. He relates several instances of bar- 
barity on the part of the patriots, particularly at Valentia, where 
upwards of two hundred French merchants were butchered in 
cold blood ; but he attributes them all, with a singular degree 
of candour, to the feelings of the moment, worked upon for bad 
purposes, and by a few designi: ig individuals. He gives likewise 
a very just and clear detail of the capture of the F rench fleet at 
Cadiz ; of the affair at the bridge of Acolia, where Dupont com- 
manded ; of the expedition of Moncey against Valencia, his 
repulse ana retreat; and of the enthusiasm with which the people 
of England welcomed the deputies from Spain, and prepared to 
comply with their demands of assistance. 

The same spirit of candour characterizes his narrative of other, 
and no less important events. He describes the entrance of 
Joseph into his new kingdom as resembling rather a funeral 
procession than a triumphant progress ; and whilst he attributes 
to the usurper himself numerous good qualities, both of head 
and heart, he seeks not to disguise the universal abhorrence in 
which he was held by the Spanish people. He gives the particu- 
lars of the action at Medino del Rio Seco, with the tact of a soldier, 
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andin the language of a man of sense ; and he records the dis- 
aster at Baylen with the very same absence of all equivocation 
or disguise. ‘To the Saragossans he allows their full meed of 
praise for the defence of the city against the first effort of Le- 
febvre : he enters fully and fairly into the merits of the numer- 
ous skirmishes which marked the progress of the war in Cata- 
lonia; in a word, he never conceals the misfortunes or faults of 
his own countrymen, and he never claims for them a higher 
degree of merit than their most bitter enemies will allow them, 
—that of being infinitely superior, in point of discipline and stub- 
born valour, to the raw levies which, for the most part, opposed 
thein. 

A heavy requisition of money for the payment of his troops, 
as well as the display of the French eagles on the towers of their 
city, soon taught the inhabitants of Lisbon what they had to 
expect from Marshal Junot, and the feeling of indignation 
which these excited soon burst forth into acts of open hos- 
tility. Oporto was the first place of importance which raised 
the standard of revolt. There were in garrison there, under 
the orders of General Quesnel, several battalions of Spanish 
troops, which, as soon as they became aware of the state 
of things in their own country, made haste to free them- 
selves from a foreign yoke, and to join their comrades in the 
great work of national deliverance. These rose upon their com- 
mandant, and having committed him a prisoner into the hands 
of the civil authorities, departed towards Galicia. The heads of 
departments at Oporto were not, however, possessed of sufficient 
firmness to turn this movement to a full account ; the proximity 
of Junot’s army overawed them, and the national flag had not 
been displayed three days, when it was once more torn down. 
But the French governor was soon afterwards cast into prison ; 
the people proclaimed the Prince Regent ; a junta, having the 
aged bishop at its head, took upon itself the direction of affairs 
—and the insurrection began. Coimbra, from a nursery of 
science, and the cradle of peace, was converted into a depdét 
of warlike instruments. Priests, monks, students, retired soldiers, 
peasants—all classes of society, simultaneously flew to arms. 

The news of a general rising, and the approach of succours 
from England, filled Junot with the greatest alarm. At first he 
endeavoured, by conciliatory proclamations, to bring the Portu- 
guese back to obedience. “But his efforts proved unavailing, 
and he had recourse to violence. 

The first precaution taken was to disarm, and confine on board 
of certain hulks that lay in the river, the six thousand Spanish 
soldiers which formed part of the grand army of Portugal. ‘That 
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done, General Loison was dispatched to reduce Oporto, and to 
inflict summary punishment on the leaders of the conspiracy, 
Loison never got farther on his route than Pezo-da-Regoa. 
In passing through the defile there, his column was suddenly 
assailed, and compelled to retire. It was not so with the corps 
which, under the guidance of General Margaron, made haste 
to quell the rebellion in Leira. There, after a feeble resistance, 
the patriots were routed, and the town given up to pillage. A 
similar fate befel Evora, and Portugal became one vast theatre 
of warfare. 

The French marshal was kept in continual dread of the landing 
of an English army, and the forcing of the passage of the 
Tagus by an English fleet. Admiral Cotton had long hovered 
about the coast, and a corps of six thousand men, under General 
Spencer, was known to have made its appearance, though it 
had since withdrawn. At last the storm burst. A British 
army, under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, landed on the shores of Mondego; and, being joined 
by General Spencer’s division, was represented as amounting 
to thirteen thousand three hundred men. Junot was not igno- 
rant that this force formed but the advanced-guard of a more 
numerous body. Loison, Margaron, and the other officers 
detached, received orders to fall back upon the main body with- 
out delay; whilst General Delaborde was sent forward with his 
division, to watch the movements of the English, and to retard 
their progress. Sir Arthur Wellesley had been jvined by 
a corps of seven thousand Portuguese, tolerably organised, but 
wretchedly armed, under the command of General Bernardin 
Freyre. Whilst the enemy were yet distant, it was agreed 
between the two leaders, that the columns should act in con- 
cert, and that both should advance upon Lisbon; but intelli- 
gence of the preparations made by Junot induced a change of 
plan. The Portuguese proposed to take a direction out of the 
line of fire; the English general, not sorry to free himself of 
men on whom he could place no reliance, very readily assented 
to the proposal. A few cavalry, and about five hundred in- 
fantry, which he incorporated with his own troops, alone fol- 
lowed him; and with these, which, according to Foy, made his 
whole force amount to fifteen thousand men, he took the direct 
road to the capital. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, leaving his baggage and tents at 
Leira, bivouacked, on the 13th of August, at Calvana; on the 
14th, at Alcobaca; and on the 15th, at Caldas. Here, for the 
first time, the light troops of the English came into contact 
with the advance of Delaborde’s army, which had taken up a 
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commanding position near the village of Roliga; and, as Gene- 
ral Foy would have us believe, they were beaten. The fact we 
know to be, that a few riflemen, having driven in a piquet of 
the enemy, followed them too far; and being attacked by 
superior numbers, were with difficulty withdrawn. In the end, 

however, they retained possession of the village of Obidos. 

We have said, that General Delaborde had taken up a strong 
position, having its point d’appui at Koliga; in which he deter- 
mined to await the approach of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and to 
give him battle. The French corps under his command is 
estimated, by General Foy, at two thousand five hundred men; 
in the official dispatch of Sir Arthur Wellesley it is computed 
at six thousand. ‘There is some difference here, certainly ; 
and the question, therefore, is, which statement is the more pro- 
bable. Now we must confess, that in spite of our conviction 
of the superiority of General Foy’s sources of information, over 
those possessed by the English general, we cannot receive his 
statement as accurate. Perhaps, Sir Arthur estimated the force 
opposed to him too highly; to this all men, filling a similar 
situation to that which he filled, are liable; but Delaborde 
would have been justly liable to a charge of the grossest folly, 
had he, with only two thousand five hundred men, risked an 
action, on any position, against fifteen thousand. We have 
reason to believe that the French corps engaged on that day, 
exceeded four thousand men; and the nature of the ground 
which it occupied made it a match for triple its numbers. 
General Foy’s description of the battle is a good one, though 
there is much in it to make us smile ; yet he speaks truth when 
he affirms, that the daring regularity of the French retreat 
excited the respect of their enemies. British soldiers are 
never backward in granting respect to a brave enemy. The 
French are brave, and on that day their bravery was even more 
conspicuous than it came to be, after they and we had come 
repeatedly into contact. 

Of the consequences of the victory at Roliga, and the issues 
of the second day, when the French and English armies again 
met on the heights of Vimiero, none of our readers can be 
ignorant. The enemy were again overthrown, and with a loss 
which, according to the admission of their own historian, sur- 
passed that of the English, by almost four to one. It is true, 
that General Foy once more endeavours to represent the nume- 
rical disparity between the contending armies as enormous. 
He speaks of the English as bringing seventeen thousand men 
into the field ; whilst the French force hardly amounted to eleven 
thousand. But this we can forgive, especially as, in his detail 
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of the action, he does little injustice either to the talents of the 
English general, or the cool intrepidity of the English troops. 

We are not going to enter into any detail of the convention 
of Cintra, or its results; the reader, who has any taste for such 
subjects, will find it amply ¢ gratified in these volumes. General 
Foy has given a very full, ‘and we doubt not a very fair rela- 
tion of the condition to which Junot was reduced by the 
battle ; and of the advantage which he and his agent Kellerman 
took, of the imbecility of poor old Sir Hew Dalrymple. He 

speaks, indeed, of the English generally, as if victory were to 
oor something so novel as that they knew not how to avail 
themselves of it; whilst he represents his own chief as big 
with daring determinations, which he was prevented from car- 
rying into effect, only by the timidity or treachery of the Rus- 
sian admiral. All this is very natural; and if, in the perusal of 
his remarks, the French army derive any comfort, God forbid 
that we should seek to deprive them of it. 

Note.—There is a note, somewhere about the end of his chapter on England, in which 
General Foy expresses himself concerning the Duke of Wellington, in terms which are 
worthy of the severest reprobation, and which almost make us regret having noticed his 
work at all. This language is utterly unworthy of an able man; and we take comfort 


in persuading ourselves, that the whole must be an interpolation of some of his Editors. 
Our readers are aware that the History is a posthumous publication, 





Arr. VI. Rémische Geschichte. Von B.G. Niebuhr, Mitglied 
der K. Academie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Zweite, 
voéllig umgearbeitete Ausgabe. Berlin. G. Reimer. 1827. 


LONG time elapsed from the revival of letters in Europe, 

before any one thought serious'y of doubting the truth of 
the facts, or the soundness of the deductions, which we find in 
the Roman historians. ‘The tales of Livy passed unquestioned, 
and few dreamt of inquiring into the i.ature of his materials, or 
questioning his fitness for writing an inypartial history, But the 
legendary tales of early Rome, which were cressed, indeed, in 
all the ornaments of style and composition, in point of authen- 
ticity, are not more valuable than the annals of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. 

These tales were carefully collected by Rollin and others of 
his class; but when the Meursii, and Lipsii, and Greevii, and 
Vossii, and such learned, laborious, and useful men had cleared 
the ground of speculation, another spirit speedily arose, and the 
day of philosophical criticism began. ‘The Romans had stig- 
matized Greece with the title of mendaz,—and another race 
returned the compliment upon themselves, 
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De Turenne, in his youth, it is said, called outa gentleman 
who had written a book to prove Quintus Curtius a romance: 
how much more justly, says Hooke, would not an admirer of 
ancient lore have defied to mortal ‘combat Beaufort, who at- 
tacked without ceremony the whole of the first five centuries 
of Roman history? He was not the first who did so— Many 
critics, especially Bayle, a man of wonderful talent for show- 
ing what is not to be believed, had hinted or expressed their 
doubts on the long honoured records of ancient fable., Beaufort 
was not always successful in his arguments, and his mind does 
not seem to have been logical. A more formidable antagonist 
of the truth of the regal period appeared in Sir Isaac Newton. 
Hooke’s history, lumbering as it is in style, and defective in 
many most important particulars, has the honour of being the 
first in which the legendary stories of elder times are treated as 
they deserve ;—to him succeeded Middleton. Middleton has 
given us a life of the great Roman orator, where he is entirely 
painted en beau, and his political antagonist depicted in the 
gloomiest colours, chiefly upon his own authority. This is 
just as rea sonable as it would be were we to write a laudatory 
history of Buonaparte, exclusively from his own bulletins, or a 
vituperative one drawn from the angry speeches and memoirs 
delivered and published in England during the war. Neither 
Vertot nor Ferguson display any critical ability ; and Levesque’s 
work is not worthy of much attention. Two men of transcend- 
ant abilities, Macchiavelli and Montesquieu, have given us 
short and brilliant essays on Roman history, but they are merely 
the results of reflection on history, and not history itself. Nie- 
buhr now comes with the strictest method and the profoundest 

erudition, to present us with a history worthy of a scholar and 
a politician. 

By collecting the notices, scattered in the ancient authors, 
respecting the state of Italy prior to the foundation of Rome, 
Niebuhr has succeeded in giving us an interesting and highly 
valuable account of the earliest inhabitants of that peninsula. 
He has most clearly pointed out the faults and errors of Livy,— 
and has so mercilessly torn away the false ornaments and mere- 
tricious covering from the form of history, that we are at length 
allowed to behold her true shape and character. He has uni- 
formly proceeded with the boldness of a man who knows his 
own powers; and it will be found generally, that even his 
conjectures are deductions from analogy; that they are proba- 
bilities, not paradoxes. 

The second edition (which we have placed at the head of 
our article) is a new work altogether. The whole has been 
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remodelled, some untenable positions have been abandoned, 
others have received additional strength, and a portion of unne- 
cessary, although perhaps interesting matter has been thrown 
out. Mr. Walter, the translator of the Arst edition, therefore, 
must either leave an incomplete book in the hands of the public, 
or tie, like another Mezentius, the living body of the second 
to the defunct carcass of the first. We may here, however, 
allude to one alleged discrepancy between the editions. It has 
been insinuated that the opinions of Niebuhr in the first edition 
are more favourable to free institutions than in the second, 
and this supposed change of opinions is ascribed to the influence 
of the Prussian government. But we can assure our readers 
that the charge is calumnious. Some passages in the second 
edition plead more powerfully and more sensibly for liberty, than 
in the first. * 

rhe institutions, the language, and the religion of the Romans 
can be traced back to the olden people who flourished in Italy, 
before the name of Rome or Romans was heard. The Greeks 
even looked on the Romans with supercilious pride as a mongrel 
nation, a compound of the various tribes which formerly in- 
habited the country. But when the city began to extend its 
power, it engrossed the attention of all its neighbours, and the 
deeds of those nations which had preceded them sunk into un- 
merited oblivion. Niebuhr remarks, that hardly any of the Ro- 
man historians, none of their orators or poets, (Caesar excepted,) 
were actually born at Rome; yet so dazzled were the people by 
the splendid events recorded in the annals of Rome, that they 
forgot their own descent, and scorned to record the names, or 
to throw a retrospective "glance on the history of their ances- 
tors. The first who collected some information on the subject 
was, probably, Cato the Censor; some national independence 


* The first edition of his work appeared in 1811. It excited an extraordinary sen- 
sation in Germany, and revived the study of Roman history throughout that country. 
Yet the work, as it appeared deficient in arrangement, was justly considered a rudis in- 
digestaque moles, though the defects were redeemed by excellencies of the highest order. 
Niebuhr has since passed several years at Rome as ‘Prussian Minister, and during the 
whole time of his diplomatic career, he has pursned his studies with unrelenting zeal, 
Hence the second edition has been so materially improved, and altered, that the author 
declares it to be an entirely new work. It is to be regretted, that the book was never 
noticed in England in any review or magazine, before the year 1825, particularly as Mr. 
Walter, of the British Museum, was induced, by the artic le in the Quarte rly Review, to 
offer to the publica translation of the first edition, at the moment when the second was 
making its appearance in Germany. Whatever the merits or demerits of this translation 
may be, it can now only pretend to be the shapeless image of a work, which the author 
himself denounces to the world as dead. But the worst is, that the first edition is un- 
finished, consisting of two volumes, while the second edition will, in all probability, 
extend to four, although, from the bad state of the author’s health, (who bas determined 
to pass this year in comparative leisure,) we believe that the work will be kept in tem- 


porary suspense. 
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was left, in his time, to the Etrusci, Osci, and Sabelli; and if 
their priests or magistrates had kept any annals, as we have a 
right to suppose, Cato could easily have consulted them. Varro 
did not understand the language of the Etruscans, nor of any 
other old Italic nation ; and so fixed was the indifference of the 
Romans to the history of those people, that even the anti- 
quarian lore of the Emperor Claudius, who had written twenty 
books of Tyrrhenian history, was lost on his contemporaries, to- 
gether with the works of two Etruscan writers, Cecinna and 
Flaccus. The origin of the everlasting city was thus involved 
in impenetrable darkness. If, about Sylla’s time, a man like 
Pausanias had wandered through Italy for the purpose of col- 
lecting all the traditions of the different people and cities, how 
important to posterity would his labours have been! Nothing 
however of the kind remains, and to the industry of Niebuhr we 
are indebted for the first history of the original settlement of 
Italy. We proceed to its analysis. 

According to modern geography, Italy comprehends all the 
land between the Alps and the straits of Messina, from the 
branching off of the Apennines, down to Reggio. But where 
the first glimpse of history breaks in upon the darkness of ages, 
only the small peninsula between the gulf of Scylla and Nape- 
tum, the most southern part of the present Italy, went under this 
name, The other portions had different denominations.—Ausonia 
or Opica, Tyrrhenia, lapygia, Ombrica, all given by the Greeks, 
who settled on the coast to the south of the Po, and to the east 
of the river Macra. Gradually the name of Italy was also ap- 
plied to other parts; in the time of Sophocles, the Siritis and 
Metapontum was called Italy. According to Pausanias, Pyrrhus 
was invited to come over to /taly ; reference was then, probably, 
made to the whole of the southern part. The first writer who 
used the word Italy in the extent which we give it, is Poly- 
bius ; fifty years after, we find, in the Marsian war, a city called 
Italica, and coins with the word Italia. When the Roman empire 
drew to a close, in the time of the Emperor Maximianus, the 
provinces nearer the Alps, Aimilia, Liguria, Flaminia, Venetia, 
and Histria, went alone under the name of Italy; and in our 
days we have seen a kingdom of Italy in this same limited 
sense. In the language of the Osci, Vitellius was the son of 
Faunus, and the goddess Vitellia, whence the country might 
have been called /italium, without the digamma, Jtalium ; with 
the same termination as Latium, Samnium; and in Servius we 
find italia mentioned as the old name. 

The first people, who deserve to be mentioned are the Qnotri 
and Pelasyi. The name of Pelasgi is a generic term, and equally 
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important to the early history of Greece and Italy. They are 
found in various parts in both countries, though we remark here, 
that the £notri were of Pelasgic origin. Vestiges of the Pe- 
lasgic language, religion, and architecture are scattered over a 
great part of the ancient world ; but when the Greek and Roman 
history commences, the period of Pelasgic power and greatness 
had passed away. They were different from the Hellenic race, 
and had a peculiar tongue, but its affinity with the Greek 
language was so near, that the distinctive features of the two 
races were quickly blended and lost. ‘That part of the Latin 
language, which appears to be of Greek origin, is an inheritance 
from the Pelasgi of Italy, for the Pelasgi are the intermediate 
link between the Greeks and the Romans. 

When the Carians yet lived on the continent of Hellas, and 
the Cyclades, and w hen the Hellenic race was confined to the 
northern mountains, the Peloponnesus, and the greater part of 
the adjoining continent was inhabited by the Pelasgi. We 
find the race in Attica, Thessaly, (whence a district was called 
Pelasgiotis,) Epirus, Atolia, (at the mouth of the Achelous,) 
Macedonia, and on the islands of Seyros and Sciathos. The 
name has also given celebrity to the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samothrace, Lesbos, Chios, the coast of Ionia, Molis, on the 
Hellespont, and Troja perhaps was of Pelasgic origin! Dar- 
danus comes, according to the oldest tradition, from Arcadia, 
which was a Pelasgic country ; Virgil mentions Corythus as the 
place whence Dardanus issued, and Corythus (Cortona) was 
founded by this people. In Italy all the towns mentioned to be 
of Thessalian origin, as Tarquinii, Rav enna, &e. were Pelasgic. 
Cortona, Agylla, with Alsium, and Pyrgi were subject to their 
sway. ‘The slaves of the Italiotes, whom we know to have been 
(Enotrians, were of the same class ; ; and the Greeks were called 
so by the Romans, after various Pelasgic tribes had settled 
among them. 

The Tyrrhenians were similarly derived. Myrsilus from Les- 
bos tells us that those people left their country, came to Attica, 
and built the Pelasgie wall, and obtained land at the foot of the 
Hymettus: though they first appeared in Acarnania, and after- 
wards in Be otia, yet they were supposed to have come from 
the south of Etruria. When forced, however, to leave Attica 
they went to Lemnos and Imbros, and afterwards settled on 
the Hellespont, on the peninsula of Athos, and the coast of 
Phieacia, and the A.gean sea. But Herodotus tells us a different 
story; for he brings Tyrrhenus, the son of Atys, from Lydia, 
because he knew that the Lydians were Tyrrhenians. The Tyr- 
thenians who pirated Bacchus were Mceonians or Lydians, 
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and in Meeonia we find a town with the Pelasgic name of 
Larissa. Many towns in the interior of italy, Sinuessa, Ache- 
rontia, Tilesia, &c. belonged to the Pelasgi; we find there also 
another Larissa and Herculaneum ; and Pompeii was built, ac- 
cording to Strabo, by the Pelasgi and the Tyrrheni. 

The Romans acknowledged “the Siceli for the same people 
whom the Greeks called Pelasgi ; and Pausanias knew, that 
the Tyrrhenians near the Tiber were Siceli, or Lixcdo:; that 
the inhabitants of Tibur were Pel lasgi, or Siceli, who, expelled 
by the Aborigines, emigrated partly to Eastern Greece, partly 
to the island afterwards called Sicelia. This event occurred, 
according to Philistus, eighty years before the ‘Trojan war. 
Unknown and dreadful events have broken the chain of the 
innumerable settlements of the Pelasgi; and in the time of 
Hellanicus, when the genealogies of the different people were 
made out, that Pelasgic race was found only in scattered wrecks, 
unconnected, torn asunder at great distances from each other; 
thence the genealogists helped themselves by supposed emigra- 
tions. Hellanicus, when he found Pelasgi at a and Cortona, 
concluded that they were descended from the Pelasgi of Thes- 
saly; and Pherecy des believed, that the Genotrians and Peuce- 
tians came from Hellas. The genealogical view of the erigin of 
nations is a fertile source of errors and confusion. 

The Q£notrians inhabited Bruttium and Lucania before the 
invasion of the Sabeili. They were distinguished into two 
people, the Italietes (Iradu7rz:) and the Chaones. The Chaones, 
of Epirus, were probably the same race ; therefore we find in 
(Enotria, just as in Thesprotria, a town of the name of Pandosia, 
and a river Acheros. In the second century A.U.C. Sybaris 
extended its power, and the (Enotri fell into servitude ; after- 
wards rose Crotona, and the Greek language became predomi- 
nant: three hundred years ago it was ‘still spoken at Rossano, 
and its sound may still be heard in the neighbourhood of 
Locri. 

The Opici or Ausones inhabited the land between (Enotria 
and Tyrrhenia. ‘They approached the coasts from the interior 
of which they disp yssessed the T yrrhenians. ‘The Sabelli took 
possession of the deserted Opica, and called it Samnium. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, the whole nation was called Opici, and a 
part of it Ausones; Strabo distinguishes between the Opici and 
the Osci; but, according to Roman grammarians, the Greeks 
wrote Opicus, the Romans Oscus; and Opicus, Opsus, Oscus 
are the same name. The language of the Osci seems to have 
prevailed even among the Samnites, for they too are sometimes 
called Osci, The Oscic language was spoken in the south of 
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Italy, in Bruttium and Messapia. That part of the Latin lan- 
guage, which is not of Greek origin, is chiefly from the language 
of the Osci, whence the Romans could very late understand 
plays in that language. ‘The Ausones, Ausuni, Ausunci were the 
same people ; and the Volsci are called, in old annals, Aurunci. 

The country near the Mount Velino, the lake of Celano, to 
Carseoli and Reate, belonged to the Aborigines and Latins. 
Thence they descended the Anio, and found at Tibur, Antemne, 
Ficulea, Tellena, the Siceli, whom they subdued. The name of 
Aborigines, although very old, (Callias, 470, speaks already of 
Latinus, king of the Aborigines,) i is not the genuine name ; they 
were originally Casci, and the Latins are the people which arose 
out of the union of the Casci with the Siceli: for only a part 
of the Siceli left, and went over to Trinacria, or to Greece, under 
the name of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. The Aborigines are described 
by Virgil and Sallust as savages, who lived, without laws and 
agriculture, on wild fruits, and the produce of the chase. But 
the words like house, field, plough, wine, oil, milk, swine, sheep, 
apple, are the same in Greek and Latin, and no Greek origin 
is to be traced in the words that relate to war and chase. The 
voyage of Evander from Arcadia to Latium is evidently a fable. 
It originated in the similar appellation of the hill Palatium, and 
the town Pallantium in Arcadia, and in the circumstance, that 
both were inhabited by Pelasgic people, the Siceli as well as the 
Arcadians being of Pelasgic origin. 

When the Romans passed the boundaries of Latium, they 
found the Sabini, a branch of the Sabelli, in possession of a 
large extent of territory. The Marsi, Peligni, Samnites, and 
Lucanians were of the Sabellic race. Cato pretends, that their 
original home was Amiternum in the highest Apennines. Be- 
fore the Trojan war they came forth, and drove away the Um- 
brians, the Aborigines, and took possession of the country, which 
bears their name for more than three hundred years. Their 
colonies occupied Campania, Capua, Cuma, and Lucania: they 
spread themselves from the Vulturnus to the Silurus ; and from 
the Tyrrhenian to the Adriatic sea, holding the land between 
the Picenum and the Garganus. On the gulf of Tarentum, the 
Pelasgi, or Chones and CEnotri, were the earliest inhabitants ; 
then came the Greeks, who were subdued again by the Luca- 
nians. These were in the height of their power in 393. Three 
years after appear the Bruttii, a medley of mutinous slaves of 
different origin: no doubt amongst them were the descendants 
of the old Ginotri; the most southern part of Lucania fell into 
their hands. The Romans subdued them at last. Petilia was 
the metropolis ef the Lucani, and Consentia of the Bruttii. 

The 
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The Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, and Vestini, Niebuhr proves 
to have belonged to the Sabellic race, as well as the Hernici 
from the Marsic word hernae, rocks. The Sabines lived mixed 
with the Latins, not only at Collatia and Regillum, but also on 
two Roman hills. The Romans were continually at war with 
them until the year 306, when the Sabine nation turned itself to 
the south of Italy. In time of war they elected a common 
leader, called Embratur, whence the Latin Imperator. 

In the time between the abolition of royalty at Rome, and 
the burning of the town, the Hérusci were a powerful people in 
Italy. As they occupied the land where the Tyrrhenians were 
known to have lived, they were supposed to be the same people 
as the Tyrrhenians of former days. But the Etrusci were no 
more T'yrrhenians, than the Swiss of the present day Helvetians, 
or the English of the nineteenth century Britons. Herodotus 
made the confusion worse, by asserting that they were de- 
scended from the Lydians. The Etrusci themselves knew no- 
thing of this fable, and not the slightest resemblance of language, 
custom, or religion can be discovered. The Etrusci,spoke, ac- 
cording to Dyonisius, a.language which had nothing in common 
with any other language ; and not a single word of the remain- 
ing Etruscan inscriptions can be explained by any etymological 
experiment whatever. The Raeti, Lepontii, Camuni, and per- 
haps also the Euganei, were Etruscans. Verona, Mantua, Ha- 
tria, Melpum were Etruscan towns, Felsina, or Bononia, in their 
chief town, which proves that they did not come from the south 
of the Apennines. John Muller, the great Swiss historian, con- 
ceived, that they had descended from the hills of Rzetia into the 
plains of Italy; Niebuhr follows on the same side, and we re- 
member having read some years ago a clever work of a German 
architect, Klenze, on the passage of Vitruvius, where he de- 
scribes the Tuscan temple, in which work he finds the clue 
to that unintelligible description in the peculiar architecture 
which is still visible in the mountains ‘of Retia. The Etrusci 
called themselves Rasena; they had intercourse with Greece, 
adopted Greek mythology, and brought Greek tragedies on the 
stage. We may infer this from the form of the theatre at 
Fesule. Their arts prove a connexion with Greece ; their ar- 
chitecture was their own. ‘The discovery of the statues at 
gina of the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius has proved Win- 
kelmann’s notion about Etruscan art to be altogether mistaken. 
The Romans took their music from the Etruscans; and the 
Roman numbers, which are still in use in the lapidary style, 
were a kind of hieroglyphic Etruscan writing. They were 
skilled in astronomy, (whence their excellent system of mea- 
suring time,) in natural history, medicine, &c. The 
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The Umbrians were a fallen nation before the Romans began 
torise. They came from the north-eastern side of the Padus, 
and held the land which is still called Umbria, the district 
between the Apennine and the Tiber. Three hundred of their 
towns were taken by the Etruscans, and one battle with the 
Romans put an end to their independence. 

The country from Metapontum to the Garganus was called 
Tapygia, and wags inhabited by three people, the Messapii, 
Peucetii, and Daunii. The names of the towns of Argos and 
Larissa lead us back to the Pelasgi. The Peucetii are, there- 
fore, a colony of Arcadians; the towns of the Daunii, as Arpi, 
Sipontum, Canusium, were built by the Pelasgi. Diomedes is 
said to have settled on the coast of lapygia; and we know that 
the /Etolians, whose chief Diomedes was, were related more to 
the Pelasgi, than any other Hellenic people. 

Idomeneus, Diomedes, Philoctetes, Epeus, and the sons of 
Neleus, with Greek soldiers, and Trojan captives, came, accord- 
ing to old traditions, to Italy ; but all this is fabulons. A Chalci- 
dian colony at Cuma is the first which history mentions. Sy- 
baris and Crotona were built by the Achzans, as well as Meta- 
pontum,and Elea by the Phoceans, The founders of Thurium 
are not quite ascertained, though they were Greeks; Ancona 
probably by the Syractisans, who fled from the tyranny of Dio- 
nysius. The heroes of the Trojan war were introduced, to give 
a glorious origin to the Greek settlements. 

The Ligurians, who founded Ticinum (Pavia), inhabited what 
is now called Piedmont; but in early ages they lived to the south 
of the Cevennes and the Alps, and reached perhaps from the 
Pyrenees to the Tiber. When the Celtic people approached the 
Mediterranean, they pressed the Ligurians hard to. the coast. 
It is not known, to what race the Ligurians belong, they were 
neither an Iberian, nor a Celtic race. 

The genealogists had no difficulty in carrying A’neas and 
the Trojans over to the coast of Latium. This tradition is not 
of a very old date. Dionysius is very eager to prove the Tro- 
jan descent of the Romans, and he could not produce any very 
ancient testimony in favour of his hypothesis. Cephalus of 
Gergithum, who probably lived 400—450 A.U.C. mentions only 
that Aéneas led the Trojans to Pallene on the coast of Thracia ; 
that he founded there a town, AZnea, and died; that Romus, one 
of his four sons, built Rome ; nearly a century after, Apollodorus 
calls Romus a son of AZneas and Lavinia; and Jater still, Callias 
said that Roma married the king Latinus. From Timeus, 
(480 U.C.) Pausanias probably knew that Pyrrhus, as descend- 
ant of Achilles, went to Italy to fight against the Romans as de- 
scendants of the Trojans ; but the first Greek writer who men- 
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tions in plain terms that Eneas and the Trojans settled in La- 
tium, is Lycophron, (560 U.C.). But in opposition to this tra- 
dition, another mentioned that the Latins were a colony of the 
Greeks, who were shipwrecked on these distant coasts when 
returning from Troy. Hesiodus calls Latinus a son of Odysseus 
and Circe ; and Aristotle says, that the Acheans were driven to 
the coasts of Latium in Opica, and obliged to remain there, 
because the Trojan women had set fire to the ships. 

But we know from Stersichorus, that neas went to Hesperia, 
and the Greeks very early believed that he had taken with him 
the Palladium of Troy. The nearest coast, the Siritis, was first 
supposed to have been honoured with the Palladium; but when 
the lonians overran it, the Palladium,—for it could never be 
captured,—was said to have been carried by Aineas into much 
more distant regions. ‘Thus the Casa santa of Loretto is believed 
to have been brought from Jerusalem, when this town was 
taken by the Saracens, to Dalmatia, and thence removed by the 
angels to the place where it now stands. 

The inhabitants of Lavinium told Timeus, that they had 
Trojan images in their temples. Between 509—516 U.C., 
Roman embassy requested the A®tolians to grant freedom to the 
Acarnanians, because the latter alone had taken no share in the 
war of the Greeks against the Trojans. About the same time 
the Senate wrote to king Seleucus, to induce him to release the 
llians from taxes, because they were related to the Roman 
people. ‘They were included in the peace with Macedonia, 
549 U.C., and when the Scipios passed the Hellespont, the 
people of Ilium came to boast of their relationship with the 
Roman people. 

The Romans, it is evident, had not received their notion of 
Trojan descent from the Greeks, because we can trace it in 
Italy, before it is clearly expounded by the Greeks, although the 
fable is about as well founded as the Frankish and Saxon boast of 
Macedonian descent. We must recollect, that the people of Ar- 

cadia, Epirus, GEnotria, Tyrrhenia, were of the Pelasgic race, and 
that Dardanus belongs to it; the Tyrrhenians came to Lemnos, 
Imbros and the Hellespont, and the Trojaus to Latium ; the 
penates of Lavinium were brought, according to Atticus, from 
Samothrace, which island was related to the inhabitants of Ilium. 
Samothrace is a great rallying point for the religion of the an- 
cient people, and thence the notion of descent. When poets are 
the sole depositaries of history and religion, and oral tradition 
is considered as evidence, the most incredible stories will gain 
ground, Some fragments of Nevius on the Punic war show, that 
Virgil embellished - only the existing traditions. 


Thirty years after the building of Lavinium, (thus proceeds 
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the fable,) the descendants of Aineas led their people to the de- 
clivity of the mountain, whence the eye can survey more than 
Rome could for centuries command. Alba extended between 
the mountain (Monte Cavo) and the lake. ‘The rock towards 
this lake was cut perpendicularly. The genealogies of the kings 
of Alba are the clumsy work of a late impostor, perhaps Corne- 
lius Alex. Polyhistor, whom Livius copied, as Servius pretends. 
The three years, which Jupiter promised to Aineas, the thirty 
years which intervened between the foundation of Lavinium 
and Alba, and the three hundred from this time to the foun- 
dation of Rome, are a counterpart to the three tribes, the thirty 
curie, and the three hundred gentes at Rome; and as three 
hundred and sixty years elapsed from the downfall of Troy to 
the foundation of Rome, thus three hundred and sixty years 
again occur till the conquest of the Gauls. The play with num- 
bers proceeds yet farther: one hundred and twenty years exactly 
are mentioned for the first three kings ; one hundred and twenty 
for the other kings, and-one hundred and twenty again to the 
burning of Rome. 

When the Greeks first heard of the rising power of Rome, for 
they might have obtained information from Sicily, or Magna 
Grecia, they immediately endeavoured to draw a genealogy for 
the people. As rich proprietors are surrounded with assuming 
and hungry relations, thus the Greeks instantly would honour 
the republicans by palming on them a descent from the ship- 
wrecked Greeks from Troy; but the Romans were not then so 
shallow-witted, nor did the story gain ground in Greece itself; 
and Antiochus, a Sicilian, who could know better, mentions, that 
the king Sicelus fled from Rome to the Italic king Morges, he 
considered, therefore, Rome as a town of the Siceli, and thus they 
were of Pelasgic race. Now those who looked upon the Pelasgi 
as Greeks, derived the name of Rome from Paum, strength ; and 
those who believed the Pelasgi to be a true Italic race, pre- 
tended that the original name of Rome was Valentia, and that, 
after the arrival of Evander, the Greek name became prevalent. 
A great number of writers, as Dionysius assures us, called Rome 
a ‘Tyrrhenian town. 

The story of the birth of Romulus and Remus is at first sight 
a mythological tale with a long file of miracles. The twelve 
vulturs probably meant, according to an Etruscan prophecy, 
the twelve swcula, to which fate had limited the existence of 
the city. 

The end of Romulus is more glorious, and not inferior in 
poetical beauty to his birth; Mars carrying aw ay his son ina 
hurricane ona fiery chariot to heav en, and the vision of Proculus 
Julius, are splendid remnants of the great epus, which began 
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with Amulius and closes with Romulus. Numa’s intercourse 
with the Nymph Egeria, the ancile falling from heaven during 
the horrors of a pestilence, and Egeria weeping at the death of 
Numa being changed into a spring, were the subjects of sepa- 
rate smaller poems. 

With Tullus Hostilius, the gods appear less on the stage ; the 
miracles become less frequent; we descend from the wild and 
fanciful regions of mythology ; still, now and then something 
miraculous dashes as a brilliant meteor through the horizon ; but 
there is no longer one universal glow of fancy. We meet with 
a few chronological dates; we have, however, no earlier docu- 
ment than the treaty of Servius Tullius with the Latins, and two 
others during the reign of Tarquinius Superbus with the Gabii, 
and the Sabines. The Horatii and Curiatii are yet in the style 
of the epos. The history of Ancus Martius is dry and sober; 
but, with Tarquinius Priscus, a grand cyclus of epic songs 
begins: the arrival of Tarquinius at Rome, his victories, the 
wonderful birth of Servius, the fierce Tullia, and the horrible 
death of Servius, the whole of the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, 
the characters of Lucretia, and Brutus, the war with Porsenna, 
and the Homeric battle on the Regillus, lead us to suppose, that, 
after the Gaulic war, these poems were restored by the ple- 
beians, since hatred of oppression and love of liberty pervade 
the whole series. 

Rome xar’ dexas consisted of a few houses on the Palatine 
hill. The Aborigines lived in several adjacent villages, the 
names of which have been lost in the general appellation of the 
City. The Palatine hill was separated from the Capitoline hill 
by the marshes which extended themselves from the Velabrum 
over the Forum to the Suburra. The Sabines settled on the 
Capitoline hill, and built a town, which probably was called 
Quirium, and the inhabitants Quirites. Quiris is a Sabine word 
signifying a lance. Each town had its separate chief, and its 

senate, till they met in the valley between the two hills, whence 
Comitium from comire. Previously to this friendly union, the 
rape of the Sabines took place. ‘Even now in Switzerland, 
when the peasant girl marries from one valley into another, vio- 
lent, and, not seldom, sanguinary contests are the consequence. 
When the two towns had agreed to a friendly intercourse, they 
built, on the way from the Palatine to the Capitoline hill, a 
double gate, (the gate of Janus,) with a separate opening to- 
wards each town ; in war time it was open continually, to enable 
one town in case of need to assist the other; but in time of 
peace the gates were generally shut, to prevent an unlimited 
intercourse, which might have occasioned frequent quarrels, 
The practice of shutting these gates in peace time, and of open- 
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ing them in war, was continued, even when its original object 
was scarcely recollected. The double throne of Romulus, after 
the death of Remus ; the head of Janus on the Roman As; the 
twin brothers; all these were standing emblems of the union 
which had taken place between two distinct and separate towns ; 
hence also Roma and Remuria, (for there is no doubt but that 
such a place once existed ;) the Aborigines and the Pelasgi, the 
Romans and the Quirites, the patricians and the plebeians, the 
populus and the plebs; Tellus and Tellumo, and even animus 
and anima. A further representation of this union is the juxta- 
position of the names of the two people, ‘Populus Romanus 
Quirites,’ instead of ‘ Populus Romanus et Quirites;’ subse- 
quently, to mark that the Quirites were, after all, only a subor- 
dinate element in the formation of the Roman state, this was 
altered into ‘ Populus Romanus Quiritium.’ 

History assumes society as a fact; and thence only it com- 
mences. The most ancient form of government was the patri- 
archal, founded on relatienship. Next comes the combination of 
several families, without common descent. This was nearly the 
universal form of society in the ancient world; it was the basis 
of every community, in Greece and Italy. These are the yévn, or 
gentes. Weare informed by Pollux, who knew it from Aristotle, 
that the yewwnra: at Athens were not related to each other ; and as 
Cicero, in his definition of the Roman gentes, does not say, that 
they were, analogy leads us to conclude, that at Rome the gen- 
tiles were not necessarily of common descent. ‘These gentes 

took possession of particular districts, thence QvAa yewxai, and 
rommai, but generally so that if any one subsequently changed 
his residence, he still continued to belong to the gens of which 
he was originally a member. ‘The number of gentes which 
formed a tribus, both at Athens and Rome, must have been 
fixed ; ten gentes constituted a curia, and as there were thirty 
curie, ten for each tribus; the three tribus must have consisted 
of three hundred gentes; each tribus contained an hundred 
gentes, whence the name of Genturia. As there were three 
hundred gentes, so there were three hundred senators, one for 
each gens. The representative of every gens in the senate was 
called Decurio, and under this title they appear when sent to 
the colonies, or to the municipia. ‘The gentes in the municipia, 
although they were not recognised by Rome as a political body, 
still continued to exercise their civil and sacerdotal rights, and 
thus the patricians of Rome might boast, that they alone had 
gentes, (solos gentes habere, Liv. x. 8.) although many a ple- 
beian at Rome might belong to a gens in the municipia. But 
even at Rome, many plebeian families were incorporated among 
the gentes; these plebeian families, however, were related to 
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the patricians, and had only become plebeians by misalliances, at a 
time when the connubium between patricians and plebeians was 
not valid, i. e. previously to the Canuleian law. Thus, though 
the patricians alone could be said to have gentes, still all mem- 
bers of the gentes were not patricians. Offsprings of marriages 
between patricians and plebeians, before the Canuleian law, 
belonged to the gentes; and freedmen and their posterity con- 
tinued to make a part of the gens of their former master. 
Another class of people were also included in the gentes, the 
Clients.* 

The way of voting was unquestionably by the curie, and the 
lot was drawn which curia should begin ; thus they avoided the 
two extremes, universal suffrage (if every individual of the 
gentes had voted separately) and the narrow Corporation vote ; 
for, had they voted by tribes, the third tribe would never have 
stood any chance against the two first, even if four-tenths of them 
had come over to its side. 

At first, the Roman aristocracy must have included all the 
wealthy landed proprietors; and theif pretension to have the 
sole manageMent of affairs seems at that time to have been 
rather justifiable. But the growing prosperity of the city soon 
induced people from the neighbouring countries and towns 
to settle at Rome, and many were possessed of considerable 
property. ‘These were joined by inhabitants of the conquered 
towns, noblemen as well as commoners: but the privileges of 
the Roman aristocracy could not be obtained by either class. 
Thus the aristocracy of Bern in Switzerland never admitted the 
nobility of the Pays de Vaud into the sovereign council of the 

canton ; and a nobleman of the Pays de Vaud was on the same 
footing : as a common tradesman, both belonged to the plebs. 

As the plebeians at Rome increased in numbers and wealth, 
they must soon have felt the hardship of their situation, which 
excluded them from every share in the government. They had, 
indeed, councils and law courts of their own, but these did not 
satisfy their ambition, they could not fill any higher office of 





* There seems to be two ways to account for the origin of the clients. First, from 
analogy with the Penestia in The ssaly ; a part of the inhabitants of the conquered cities 
mig sht be brought to Rome, and exercise some trade under the patronage of a patrician, 
or live as tenants upon a small farm, which the patric ians might allot them; for the 
patricians granted tenures to those who did not exercise any trade, or who bad not yet 
acquired landed property, and therefore patron and client were not so very unlike lord 
and vassal in es feudal system, as the writer in the Westminster Review Mills’s Histo ry 
of Chivalry, Jan. 1826) ‘seems to suppose. The client was obliged to contribute for 
the ransom of his patron, if he had fallen into captivity, or when his daughters married ; 
and we have the instance of Camillus, where the clients paid the fine to which he hi .d 
been condemned. The other way might have been that the citizens of other towns, from 
discontent, speculation, or c rime, left their homes, and settled at Rome, where, as the 
Mireimos at Athens, they were under the necessity of finding a patron. Niebuhr supposes 


this connexion between the patron and the client to have been hereditary, although 
Dionysius speaks to the contrary the 
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the state; and this feeling of humiliation was rendered more 
poignant by occasional wrongs from the patricians, for which 
redress could not be obtained. The contest which ensued 
between the aristocracy and the plebs was likely to end with 
the defeat of the patricians ; for the former was fast dimi- 
nishing in numbers, from that jealous anxiety to monopolize 
all power, without the admission of any plebeian family. It 
is difficult to say, how Tarquinius Priscus succeeded in form- 
ing three new centurie, but evidently he did not carry his 
measure without violent opposition from the patricians. Ser- 
vius Tullius, his successor, apprehending that the two parties 
would soon break out into dangerous contention, conceived to 
unite the clashing interests by the comitiatus maximus of the 
centuria. He was anxious to reconcile the patricians and the 
plebeians by fair concessions on each side, and without overturn- 
ing the fundamental institutions of the state. The patricians 
still remained in the six suffragia, (for the centurie of Romulus 
were thus called, together with the centurie of Tarquinius ;) 
but whilst, in the comitia curiata, they were opposed as a body to 
the plebeians in the tribus, (comitia tributa,) both parties were 
brought into contact in the centuriata. The haughtiness of the 
patricians was, by this proceeding, a little softened down, 
and the confidence of the plebeians somewhat raised, as they 
voted together, ina manner which might, at least, give some 
chance to the plebeians.* 

The traditions say, that the patricians were so angry with 
Servius Tullius, that they killed him in a revolt ; his crime was 
having favoured the plebeians by the constitution which he 
established; and the abolition of all what Servius had granted to 
the plebeians was the price for which the aristocracy allowed 
L, Tarquinius to assume the honours of royalty. The patricians 


* First, twelve new centuria were added to the six suffragia of the patricians, wherein 
all men of property and respectability among the plebeians were admitted. Then all 
plebeians were divided into five classes, according to the property eac h possessed ; and 
the votes of each class were in the same proportion to the votes of all the other classes, 
as the whole taxable property of that class to the whole taxable property of all the other 
classes. The first class was to have property to the amount of 100,000 As ; the second, 
75,000 As; the third, 50,000; the fourth, 25,000; the fifth, 12,500. It is evident that 
three individuals of the first class, four of the second, six of the third, twelve of the fourth, 
and twenty-four of the fifth, were possessed of property to exactly the same amount, and 
therefore three individuals of the first, and twenty-four of the fifth class, might pair off, to 
use a parliamentary phrase. The classes were divided into centuria, and the votes taken 
by the centuria; the number of the centurie of each class depended, of course, on the 
aggregate amount of all the property of that class, and the number of individuals in each 
centuria must have kept the same proportion. The first class we know had eighty cen- 
turia, the second, third, and fourth, twenty each, and the fifth, thirty centuria ; the whole 
amount of either the second, or third, or the fourth class, can only have been a fourth of 
the property of the first class; and the whole amount of the property of the fifth class must 
have been three-eighths of the property of the first class: consequently, the whole num- 
ber of citizens in the second class was a third of the first class; in the third, a half; - 
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rejoiced in the spoliation of the plebeians ; but sad disappointment 
followed, when they perceived that their haughty king, to whom 
they gave the name of Superbus, scorned their authority, and 
sretended to reign with absolute sway. His overthrow was 
Leasbned by a circumstance which may be termed accidental. 
Sextus, of the family of Tarquinius, outraged Lucretia, the wife 
of a patrician ; on which, the patricians agreed to make a com-~ 
mon cause with the plebeians again, and the gates of Rome 
were shut against the king. But to a great number of patricians, 
all the misdeeds of the Tarquinians seemed more endurable 
than the liberty of the plebeians; they conspired, and Brutus 
condemned his own sons to death.* 

Consuls were the new magistracy which followed the kings. 
The syllable se, in presul and exsul, means one who is; there- 
fore consul probably signified only a colleague. An assignation 
of seven acres from the crown lands pledged every plebeian to 
oppose the re-establishment of royalty; they obtained also to 
be heard in the council of the curi#, Before this council, i. e. 





fourth class equal to the first; and the fifth had treble the number of the first; and of 


thirty-five citizens, therefore, six belonged to the first, and twenty-nine to the other four 
classes 


The following table will, perhaps, make the subject more intelligible, 


Classes. Property. : Centuria. 
L 100.000 3 of the Ist Class } 80 
were equal to 
Il. 75,000 4 of the 2nd 20 i . 
UL. 50,000 6. . 3rd 20 4 ] Of the First 
lV, 25,000 12 ., 4th 20 b ¢ Class. 
Ve 12,500 24... Sth 30 4 | 


By multiplying the relative value of property of one class with the number of cen- 
turia, we find the proportion of the number of the citizens of one class to another, 


Classes, 
I. 3 x 80 = 240 6 in the Ist Class, 
ae 20 = 8 ; a , 2— Qn 
ll. 6 7 270 = 1290 Or taking 35 citizens in all i os 
Vv. 19 »« %@ = £ the five Classes, -— 
VY. 2 x 30 = 720 118 — 5th 
35 


We have been more explicit on this subject, because we have heard it stated as a 
matter of absolute impossibility to understand this part of Niebuhr's work. 

* Niebubr points out the inconsistencies of the history of Tarquinius. Tarquin reigned 
twenty-five years; at the beginning of his reign Brutus was achild, and at the end of it, 
Brutus had grown-up children. Gabii fell, by the cruel treachery of Sextus, into the 
hands of Tarquin, and according to Diowysius, the people of Gabii got the isopolitia, by 
means of a treaty ;—Pometia is destroyed, and the booty, forty talents, says Fabius,— 
Sour hundred, says Piso,—four thousand, Dionysius, was devoted to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus,—but Pometia itself, a few years after, was again besieged, although utterly 
destroyed already by Tarquinius; and as the misfortune of Lucretia is connected with 
the siege of Ardea, (and the latter exceedingly doubtful, since, in the treaty with Carthage . 
Ardea is mentioned as a Latin town, subject to Rome,) the whole seems to be a texture 
of exaggerated or distorted facts. The relationship of the second Tarquin to the first is 
also involved in much difficulty. 
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the patricii, who were then signified by the term populus, Vale- 
rius ordered the fasces to be lowered.* 

Our prescribed limits warn us to stop, notwithstanding the 
delightful nature of the subject. Niebubr’s power in delineating 
characters, his manly vigorous style, and the elevation of senti- 
ments which pervades his whole work, are almost merits of a 
secondary consideration in a work which abounds in novel 
researches, in original views, and in scientific results of a most 
interesting nature. We are glad to have been the first to have 
laid open his true merits before our countrymen. 





Arr. VIIL.—Résumé de [Histoire Littéraire du ‘chee sulvt 
du Résumé de I Histoire Littéraire du Brésil. Par Ferdinand 


Denis. Paris. 1826. 


"He author of this summary has been preceded by several writers 
whose labours, nevertheless, are incomplete. The Abbate 
Andres, Bouterwek, Sismondi, and Sané, together with a few of 
the most noted Portuguese critics, such as Barbosa, Suarez de 
Brito, and the authors of the Dictionary of the Portuguese lan- 
guage, a publication commenced under the auspices of the 
Academy of Lisbon, (but unfortunately not yet advanced beyond 
the letter A,) were, until M. Denis wrote, the only authorities to 
be consulted for information on this interesting portion of south- 
ern literature. The above-named gentleman, however, presents 
us, in his volume, with a review of Portuguese literature, posses- 
sing systematic arrangement, and excellent, though concise, refer- 
ences for the guidance of students. We proceed to give some 
account of its contents ; our intention, however, is not to confine 
ourselves to its limits, but to draw from his literary predecessors, 
or insert those observations which we have collected ourselves 
during our studies. 
The predilection of the Portuguese for the Castilian, may be 
almost traced to the period of the first formation of their tongue : 
but like the Castilians and Estremadurians, and even the Anda- 











* The question about the war of Porsenna is decided by a passage in Tacitus, Hist. iii, 
72, which Beaufort was, we believe, the first to notice. What Livius or the annalists 
wished to conceal, Tacitus candidly acknowledges—Rome was actually conquered by 
Porsenna. Niebubr very properly asks, how could Rome be reduced to starvation t yan 
enemy who was e ncamped on the right bank of the Tiber, on the Janiculum? When 
three hundred patricians determined to assassinate Porsenna, he reminds us of the three 
hundred gentes, so that every gens could voast of a gallant hero. He shows also, that a 
third of the territory, or ten regions, were lost. The grand epopaia of Tarquin closes 


with the Homeric battle at the Regillus, where all the heroes meet in single combat. and 
at which, if we are to believe the current histories, Tarquin must have charged at the head 
of his cavalry, at the age of almost a hundred, Even Hiomer does not venture this: old 


Nestor does not mix in actual conflict, 
Jusians, 
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lusians, they used the Galician dialect in their love-songs and 
ballads, a species of poetry in which nearly all the primitive 
monuments of Portuguese literature consist. ‘This dialect was 
formed from the Latin, and from the language which the Suevi 
introduced, when they founded the monarchy, the dominion of 
which comprised, in Spain, all that is now called Galicia, and in 
Portugal all the territory extending from Galicia to the outward 
boundary of Braga. The Spanish language was formed from 
the Latin, combined with the dialects of the Visigoths, who, ex- 
pelling the Alani, the Silingi, and the Vandals, made themselves, 
masters of the rest of Spain ; ; and one hundred and seventy years 
subsequently, in the reign of Leovigildo, took possession also of 
the Suevo-Galician anne Hess. then, we perceive the dis- 
stinction between the Castilian and the Portuguese, considered as 
Roman languages. The Galician, however, felt the influence of 
the French, when, in the eleventh century, Alonso V1., king of 
Castile and Leon, gave the whole of that province, with the part 
of Lusitania which was then free from the Moorish dominions, 
to his son-in-law, Count Henry of Burgundy ; an act by which he 
laid the foundation of the Portuguese kingdom, which acquired 
independence, and became enlarged and organised by the aid of 
the French knights who accompanied the Count and his son 
Alonso, the first ‘king of Portugal. The indications of these new 
elements derived from the F rench, or the language of Oui, which, 

with this event, became engrafted on the primitive Galician, are 
not to be mistaken. The nasal intonation which, to this day, 
forms so strong a character in the Portuguese pronunciation, 
bears testimony to the admixture, in the same manner as the 
Arabic element is marked by the guttural sounds of the Spanish, 

The Peninsular troubadours composed their songs in the Gali- 
cian and Portuguese languages: and this is an obvi lous reason, 
why the Portuguese collections of such songs known under the 
name of cancioneros, are more numerous than the Castilian of 
the same class. The Marquis of Santillana mentions having 
read, when a boy, a very ancient cancionero, which, among other 
songs, contained several of the compositions of King D. Dionisio, 
and of Juan Suarez de Paiva. This last-mentioned troubadour 
is unquestionably the most ancient, after Egas Mojfiz Coello, 
and Gonzalo Hermignez, contemporaries of the Burgundian 
Count, Don Henrique. Paiva became enamoured of an “Infanta 
of Portugal ; and, in consequence of this passion, was compelled 
to leave the court, and die an exile in Galicia. 

Duarte Nuiiez de Leon, in his Chronicles of the reign of 
Dionisio, says, ‘ that this king was nearly the first who wrote 
verses in the Portuguese tongue.’ This Dionisio, at once 
monarch, poet, moralist, legislator, avowed protector of lette os 
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and of the arts, founder of the university of Lisbon, (afterwards 
transferred to Coimbra,) and. encourager of the translations into 
the Portuguese of the most esteemed works of the age which 
closed the thirteenth century, was, in all these respects, the 
emulator of his illustrious grandfather, Don Alonso of Castile, 
surnamed the Wise. Don Bedro, count of Barcelos, the natural 
son of King Dionisio, made the first step towards historical writing 
by his * Nobiliario,’ or book of Genealogy. Under the reign of Don 
Pedro, (of tragic memory, by reason of his unhappy amour with 
Doiia Ines de Castro,) poetry received a fresh stimulus from the 
example of that prince. He delighted in composing verses, as well 
in the Castilian as Portuguese ; and many fragments of his com- 
positions in both languages are extant to this day. Of those in 
the Castilian, it may be observed, that they have both’ the form, 
and the style of hes Italian canzone. This circumstance, con- 
curring with the existence of certain sonnets of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century, induces the belief that Italian poetry had 
very early an influence over the Portuguese. 

King Ferdinand created the first Portuguese historian, by 
charging Fernan Lopez with the task of composing the chronicles 
of the kingdom. 

Next came King Duarte, who ennobled the language by a 
wonderful variety of writings, many of them on moral subjects, 
and all remarkable for excellence of style. Alfonso 1V., who 
was anterior to Duarte, is also supposed to have been a poet, 
since to him is attributed the sonnet in praise of the author of 
‘Amadis de Gaul;’ and Alfonso V., who succeeded Duarte, 
and who encouraged the sciences and navigation, and who wrote 
himself on the subject of astronomy and tactics, contributed 
much to the refinement of manners, and greatly advanced the 
culture of historical literature, by ordering the composition of the 
history of Portugal in Latin, and by sending Gomez Eannez de 
Azarara to Africa, for the purpose of collecting documents 
relative to the expedition which he sent out to that quarter. 
Azarara succeeded Fernan Lopez in the office of chronicler and 
keeper of the archives of the Torre del Trombo. He acquitted 
himself most satisfactorily, and the chronicle which he left behind 
him is most estimable for the style and arrangement, and 
fidelity of his narrative. Incorporated in his work, is a Memoir 
on the arrival of Columbus at Lisbon, when he returned from his 
first voyage to the New World. It was written by Ruiz da Pina, 
and contains a lively picture of the regret felt by the King of 
Portugal at having neglected the opportunity of securing to 
himself that intrepid navigator, and of reaping the obvious ad- 
vantage derivable from his important discoveries. During the 
regency which governed Portugal, in the name of this same 
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Alfonso V., and with which his uncle, the Infant Don Pedro, was 
invested, letters enjoyed especial favour. The regent himself 
cultivated them with ardour, and composed songs in Portuguese, 
and a poem in Castilian, entitled ‘Contempto del Mundo.’ He, 
at the same time, kept up a close intimacy with Juan de Mena, 
to whom he often addressed verses, requesting that poet to send 
him compositions in return. Similar demands were made on the 
Marquis of Santillana, by the regent’s son, the Constable Don 
Pedro, who also was a poet, as we may infer from the reply of 
the Marquis. 

After claiming Macias, the Enamorado, for the Portuguese, 
on account of his Galician productions, M. Denis proceeds to 
observe, that pastoral poetry was much cultivated in Portugal. 
There was even a period, and that coeval with the origin of 
the language, in which the poets confined themselves, exclu- 
sively, to this department. They sang their amours, and rural 
delights, ere they celebrated their conquests; and although, in 
the remembrance of their wars with the Moors, and even with 
the people of Castile and Leon, there was no dearth of glorious 
traditions, calculated to kindle their enthusiasm, and inspire the 
lofty lyric ; they yet preferred, to such subjects, the pleasing scenes 
presented to them bya lovely country, less agitated than the rest of 
the Peninsula by the turmoils of war, more blessed in its aptitude 
for maritime commerce, and in the friendly relations which, from a 
very early period, it cultivated with the people of Italy. Hence, 
we see, that, by how much the Portuguese surpass the Spaniards, 
in the abundance and elegance of the ‘Coplas,’ which form their 
stock of poetry ; so much, and even more, are they inferior to their 
neighbours in other kinds of compositions. We allude to the 
Romanceros, in which the most glorious events of the national his- 
tory, and of the heroic times of the Spanish monarchy, are nar- 
rated in flowing and vigorous verses. As a counterpoise to this 
advantage, the Portuguese Coplas, indeed, treat their amorous and 
bucolic subjects with a simplicity much preferable to the subtleties 
and forced allegories which form the medley of the Spanish Can- 
cioneros, whatever be their theme, whether the delights of love, or 
some mystery, or the life ofa saint. Both nations, in fact, imitate 
the Italians; but the Portuguese, even in their imitations, are 
inspired more by their feelings, and, not contenting themselves, 
like the Spaniards, with observing mere outward forms, with 
putting into metre factitious and far-fetched thoughts, present a 
happy variety of scenes and personages, and animate their de- 
scriptions with a greater air of truth, and, generally speaking, with 
a more faithful picture of nature. 

After these models were formed, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century came the tender and elegant Bernardino Ribeiro. He 
confirmed 
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confirmed the bucolic turn in poetry, and in prose set the first 
example of the pastoral tale, so much imitated by the succeeding 
poets of Spain, as well as Portugal. He was a gentleman of the 
bedchamber to King Manuel, and had become desperately ena- 
moured of that monarch’s daughter, the Infanta Donna Beatrice. 
Obliged to suppress the pangs of a passion, as violent as its grati- 
fication was beyond his reach, he retired to a life of solitude, and 
there impressed on his writings that character of truth, feeling, 
and melancholy, which so highly distinguish his eclogues, and his 
pastoral romance of Menina e Moza. 

The infancy of Portuguese literature passes away with Ribeiro. 
It effected a wonderful progress in the sixteenth century. Con- 
temporaneous, however, with Ribeiro may deservedly be placed 
Cristobal Falcam, a native of Madeira, equally unfortunate in his 
amours, which cost him five years’ imprisonment. The writings of 
these two men of genius, with those works, of which we have above 
treated, and the celebrated romance of Amadis de Gaul, attributed 
to Vasco de Lobeira, although, according to the more plausible 
opinion, it was written, or at least first sent into the world, in 
Castilian, in the fourteenth century, together with the early and 
happy attempts at the historical, romantic, pastoral, and didactic 
in prose, and at the lyrical, erotic, and bucolic in poetry, form the 
foundations of Portuguese literature, whose structure was raised by 
the great writers of the reign of Don Manuel, and Don Juan III. 
These gave to their epic poetry such an elevation that Italy alone 
can dispute with it; to the drama, an impulse, which, though 
unsuccessful itself, contributed to form the theatres of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon ; and to historical prose, a noble and dignified 
character, which increased the strength and completed the struc- 
ture of that language which flows so sweetly from the harp of 
Camoens. 

The author of the Lusiades sets the first example of calling the 
muse of patriotism to life, and of blending the truth of national 
history with the charms of poetry. His contemporaries and 
immediate successors, as well as dons poets who followed him 
after the interval of a century, and even those who, in our days, 
have attempted the same lofty strain, have all continued to render 
the history of Portugal eminently heroic and poetical. Thus the 
glorious achievements performed in Africa and the Indies, are 
celebrated in the Lusiad of Camoens ; in the Shipwreck of Sepul- 
veda, and the Second Siege of Diu, of Cortereal ; in the Elegiada, 
or the Catastrophe of King Sebastian, by Luis Péreira Brandon ; 
in the Conquest of Malacca, by Francisco Saa de Meneses; in 
Alphonso the African, by Manzinho Quebedo ; in the Oriente of 
José Augustin Mazedo; and in the Zarqueida, or Discovery of 
Madeira, by Zargo de Medina e Vasconcellos. ‘The glorious 
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exploits of the Portuguese nation, both ancient and modern, have 
afforded a noble theme for the epic muse, in the poem of El Con- 
destable Nuno Alvarez, conqueror of the Castilians at Aljubarrota, 
by Rodriguez Lobo; in the Ulysea, or Foundation of Lisbon, by 
Pereira de Castro ; in the Viriato Tragico of Bras de Mascarenha; 
in the Alphonso, or Foundation of the kingdom of Portugal, by 
Moraes Vasconcellos ; and in the Enriqueida of the Conde de 
irizeira. Of most of these poems, many of which are left alto- 
gether unnoticed by Bouterwek and Sismondi, M. Denis gives 
a tole rably exact analysis, which he has accompanied by extracts 
illustrative of the particular merits of each. 

We conceive that, in erotic, elegiac, and pastoral subjects, 
the Portuguese excel their neighbours, but fall short in the heroic, 
the moral, and the sacred. Of all the Spanish poets inthe bucolic 
and erotic line, from the sixteenth century down to our own days, 
it is difficult to name one, the mellifluous Melendez excepted, who 

-an be put in competition with Saa de Miranda, (who had also 
drunk at the Castilian fount,) with Antonio Ferreira, with Camoens, 
or with Diego Bernardez, Pedro Andrade Caminha, the strenuous 

opposer of those who versified in Spanish ; or with Fernam Alvarez 
de Oriente, Rodriguez Lobo, (the solitary author of a collection of 
romances after the manner of the Spaniards, composed expressly 
to vindicate the Portuguese, who were bitterly censured for the 
want of this class of poetry in their language, ) or with Manuel 
de Veiga. These were all writers of the sixteenth century, and of 
the school founded at its commencement by the pure taste of Saa 
de Miranda, and Antonio Ferreira, the acknowledged lawgivers of 
the Lusitanian Parnassus. Even in the seventeenth century, when 
the Portuguese groaned under the double yoke of the Inquisition 
and of dependance on the Spanish crown, and when they, too, 
had become infected with the pest of Gongorism, we may still 
note the Saudades of Antonio Barbosa, who, creating and perfect- 
ing a sort of elegy, as new as its name, difficult of translation, 
and not to be understood but in a language capable of lending 
itself to the expression of delicate and profound fee ling, compen- 
sated for defects of the sonnetteers his contemporaries, and was 
alone worth the whole jumble of Faria é Souza, the nun Violante 
de Ceo, Vasconcellos, and Torrizon Coello. In the course of the 
eighteenth century the same kind of revival of literature is to be 
observ ed in Portu; gal as in Spain, and is attributable to causes and 
influences extremely similar. Thus the Conde de Erizeira, An- 
tonio Garzaon, Denis da C ruz, and Francisco Dias Gomez, are in 
Portugal what Luzan, Luyando, Yriarte, and Don Nicolas Moratin 
are in Spain; while the Ac ademy of the Arcades, and the Academy 
of Sciences, founded by the patriotic and enlightened zeal of the 
Duke de Lafoens, remind us of the circumstances to which Spain 
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owes the establishments of the Spanish Academy, and of that of 
History. But the protection, partial and equivocal, and even 
baneful to some men of genius, as in the case of the unfortunate 
Garzaon, afforded to letters by the Marquis of Pombal, was 
neither so benign nor could be so efficacious as that which was 
accorded to them in Spain by the three first monarchs of the 
dynasty of the Bourbons, then recently enthroned. To this 
same period belongs another estimable poet, Domingo Dos Rios 
Quita, who was very successful in the composition of idyls; a 
branch of the poetic art which was then new in Portuguese, not- 
withstanding its affinity to the bucolic. 

Among the Portuguese poets, whose festive muse affords one of 
the most pleasing varieties in lyrical poetry, the name of Gonzalo 
de Bandarra deserves to be mentioned as one of those literary 
singularities which, as M. Denis observes, are to be remarked in 
almost all countries, and who, addressing themselves to the lowest 
classes of a nation, finally rise by their natural merit to a level 
with the most learned and refined. Bandarra was a poor cobbler 
of Troncozo, in the province of Beira. Amongst his humorous 
poems, he introduced several in which he assumed the tone of 
prophecy, and this brought on him the persecutions of the Holy 
Office during his lifetime, and after death the honour of an inscrip- 
tion, alluding to certain verses in which he is supposed to have 
predicted the liberation of the monarchy from Spanish domina- 
tion. Satirical poetry, which goes hand in hand with the burlesque, 
reckons among its cultivators the great Camoens, whose verses 
entitled ‘ Disparates da India,’ were the cause of his banishment 
from the Portuguese Indies. The same sort of humorous effusion 
was also indulged in by the respectable compiler of the works of 
Camoens, Lobo de Soropita. The jealous and severe Jacinto 
Freire de Andrada combated with much humour and keenness, 
but with a certain levity wholly void of learning, the absurd style 
which prevailed in his day, to the degradation of the literature 
both of Spain and Portugal. His Polifemo ridicules a monstrous 
production of Gongora, which bears the same name; and his 
Narcisso is a delightful parody on the extravagances of innu- 
merable sonnetteers. Andrada composed his satires as a mere 
pastime ; but the tone of his raillery convinces us, that had he 
attached more importance to these amusements, he would have 
been beyond dispute one of the first humorous writers. As it is, 
he unquestionably bears away the palm from all the writers of 
burlesque poetry to the end of the seventeenth century, not ex- 
cepting the jovial Tomas de Noronha. In the eighteenth century, 
and when, towards the end of it, taste had become much puri- 
fied, the Abate Paulino Cabral de Vasconcellos published his 145 
sonnets, all very estimable for uncommon elegance and perspi- 
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cuity, and for a liveliness seasoned with the irony of Horatian 
philosophy. Lastly, Denis da Cruz, before alluded to, and who, 
among modern poets, is distinguished by the name of the Portu- 
guese Pindar, is not, perhaps, less deserving of fame than the 
Abate Cabral. He is principally indebted for his reputation to 
his mock-heroic poem, entitled ‘O Hyssopo,’ in which he very 
successfully imitates Boileau, and still more happily Tassoni in 
his ‘Secchia Rapita.’ Nicolas Tolentino de Almeida, also, has 
acquired just celebrity by his pungent satires, most of them relat- 
ing to various local incidents in Lisbon, and written, for the greater 
part, in the ancient short metres of the early Portuguese poetry. 

Their Didactic poetry stands conspicuous for merit, from the 
poem of the ‘ Creation of Man,’ ascribed to Camoens, and which 
is an allegory in most singular taste, down to the ‘ Georgicas 
Portuguesas’ of Sehor Mazinho de Albuquerque, which in our 
days has obtained the applause of the intelligent, and especially, 
among others, of the delicate Moratin. Deserving an honourable 
post in the rank of the works of this kind are the epistles of 
Saa de Miranda. Some of these, however, are written in 
Spanish. Francisco Manuel do Nascimiento, besides various 
other satires and epistles of the didactic kind, composed a piece 
of such length, and so rich in good materials, that it might be 
considered as a poem. In it he developes his literary principles, 
and declaring against the new modes introduced into the language, 
opposes himself to the Gallicists, inclines to the Latin purity, and 
among the Portuguese poets of the golden age, awards the palm 
to Antonio de Ferreira, as the most worthy imitator of Horace. 
To this class belong also translations, by this same Nascimiento, of 
the fables of Lafontaine, the simplicity of which he has rendered 
with admirable fidelity. The two didactic pieces of Sefor Augus- 
tin Macedo, entitled ‘ Meditation,’ and ‘ Newton,’ and published 
in our times, are very commendable for a character of grandeur 
in their images and sentiments, and for no slight degree of beauty 
of style. 

At this moment the taste of the nation as regards poetry, 
appears to be divided between the French and English schools, 
Each of these has its enthusiastic and respectable partisans. 
The Conde de Barca has employed himself with great success 
in translations from the works of several English poets, such 
as Gray and Dryden; and Souza de Camara has been equally 
happy in versions of Voltaire. While classical literature finds 
a new enthusiast in Ribeiro dos Santos, the translator of Horace, 
the French party is strengthened by the valuable productions 
of Francisco Manuel do Nascimiento, Torres, and Barbier du 
Bocage. 

The limited space which we have yet remaining will allow us 
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to say but little of the drama. Yet we cannot but notice the 
fatal opposition which seems ever to have been declared in Por- 
tugal against this most important branch. As early as 1505, 
the prolific and original Gil Vicente gave to the world his 
first pieces. In a few years, his works formed a collection, 
divided into parts or dramas, on sacred subjects, and into 
comedies, tragi-comedies, farces and pantomimes. It has been 
said of this dramatist, by some that he imitated Plautus, by 
others, that Terence was his model. Of the latter opinion 
is Erasmus, who learned Portuguese for the sole purpose of 
reading the plays of Vicente; the first specimens of the roman- 
tic Peninsular drama, which incontestably contributed to form 
the great Lope de Vega, and by so doing gave origin to the 
most illustrious improvements on the celebrated ancient drama 
of Spain. The most probable fact, however, is, that the genius 
of Gil Vicente neither could, nor would, submit to the yoke 
of any imitation, in spite of the endeavours made by his 
contemporary, the polished Ferreira, to induce him to follow 
good models. Bouterwek and Denis produce extracts from two 
of his plays, and to these we refer our readers, while we content 
ourselves with giving of him the following portrait, drawn by an 
impartial Portuguese writer, and inserted in the Transactions of 
the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, a work which may be ad- 
vantageously consulted for the more thorough knowledge of 
the dramatic character and taste of one of the most venerable 
founders of the Peninsular theatre. 

‘In whatever light we regard the rules of the drama,’ says the 
Academician, ‘ we shal! seek for them in vain in the plays of Gil Vi- 
cente. Of every thing like connexion he seems entirely ignorant. The 
interlocutors appear on the scenes, speak and go off again, at the 
whim of the poet. The episodes are often wholly void of relation to 
the principal action. Lastly, the pieces themselves are written in 
Spanish and Portuguese, in roundelays or unequal stanzas, and in 
hendecasyllabic verses. Yet his rich invention, the vivacity and truth 
of his dialogues, the sweetness arid poetical harmony of his language, 
the beauty of his phraseology, and the frequent use of sayings pre- 
served, and in a measure held sacred in succeeding ages, the delicacy 
and wit to be found in the greater part of his plays, but more espe- 
cially in his sacred pieces and farces, are qualities which constitute a 
just claim to the title of a poet of real merit, and account for the 
enthusiasm which he inspires, not only in his compatriots but in 
foreigners.’ 

Contemporary with Gil Vicente, but differing from him both 
in the tendency of his pieces and in dramatic erudition, were the 
learned and ingenious Sa de Miranda and Antonio Ferreira, The 
first composed ‘Os Estrangeros’ and ‘Os Villalpandos,’ with 
the professed object of establishing classical comedy: and both 
productions 
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productions are respectable, as good models of such an attempt, 
still more as specimens of Po ortuguese style and language. 
Ferreira is superior to his master, Miranda, in his comprehension 
of the nature of comedy, and has left a proof of this in his 
‘ Zeloso,’ which is, in truth, one of the best genteel comedies in 
Europe. Another piece also, entitled ‘ Brito,’ although not so 
perfect in plot as the Zeloso, proves the author to be as far 
superior to Miranda in the disposition of the dramatic fable, as 
he falls below him in style and humour. Ferreira was also the 
author of the celebrated ‘ Ines de Castro,’ which may rank as the 
second regular tragedy in modern literature, and which is admi- 
rable for its grandeur, for its exquisite sensibility, for the deep 
interest of the situations, and for the tender and forcible expres- 
sion of the passions ; although in the plot, it adheres too closely 
to the plan, and even character of the Greek tragedy. Ca- 
moens, too, exercised himself in the drama, being the first 
to follow in the track of Gil Vicente, in his three pieces, the 
‘ Amphitryones,’ ‘Seleuco,’ and ‘ Filodemo.’ The last of these 
portrays to the life the adventurous characters of the poet's age. 
It abounds in the extravagant sentiment, the exalted passions, 
and chivalrous ideas, which ‘distinguished those times, and which, 
combined, constitute a mass of materials so truly dramatic, that 
we regret that they have not been developed sufficiently to ac- 
quire a substantial being, and to form a theatre entirely original. 
These first symptoms of a national drama ended in disappoint- 
ment; and neither Jorge Ferreira, who flourished shortly after 
Camoens, nor the tragi-comedies on martyrological events, 
which the Jesuits composed in Latin, and performed in their 
colleges; nor the ‘Comedias Magicas,’ introduced by Machado ; 
nor those written by the many avowed imitators of Gil Vicente, 
of which Lope da Costa made a collection, (now extremely scarce 
and hardly to be procured,) entitled, ‘ Primera parte de Autos i 
comedias Portuguesas ;’ nor lastly, the veneration in which the 
classic efforts in this way of Miranda and Ferreira have ever been 
held, have been sufficient to prevent the Spaniards, seconded by 
their political domination, from taking possession exclusively of 
the Portuguese stage, on which the plays of Lope de Vega ‘and 
Calderon were represented with general applause, while the ve ry 
estimable productions of the native genius of the preceding 
century were abandoned to oblivion, if not to contempt. 

Many years after the revival of literature, and on the elevation 
to the throne of the house of Braganza, a tendency towards 
forming a drama in Portugal, again “began, though very faintly, 
to show itself, in the imitations and ‘translations of the best 
French pieces; when, bya singular revolution in taste, ascribable, 
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perhaps, to the character of the genius who effected it,—the 
desires were turned towards a national theatre. The celebrated 
and unfortunate Antonio Jose was capable of gratifying the 
demands of his countrymen, His pieces turn to ridicule the 
various abuses of that day; the poet exposes with humorous 
archness the defects of his fellow-countrymen, and, in spite of 
numerous imperfections, is truly original, animated, and interest- 
ing. Like Gil Vicente, he would not submit to any rules, not- 
withstanding the advice of his admirer, the Conde de Erizeira. 
His pieces are a sort of comic-opera of great scenic effect. The 
best among these, are ‘ Don Quixote,’ ‘ Esopo,’ and ‘ Medea.’ 
This unfortunate poet, to whom neither the protection of his 
Mecenas, nor his own precaution, in protesting, at the time of 
publishing his pieces, that he did not believe either the mytholo- 
gical characters, or the events which he introduced into them, 
was of any avail, was accused of Judaism, and, as tainted with 
those opinions, was burnt in the public square, by sentence of 
the Inquisition, in the year 1745. Jose had several imitators, 
but none of sufficient merit, to redeem, as he did, numerous 
defects, by striking beauties. Hence, the learned Antonio Gar- 
zaon was instigated to write his ‘ Teatro Nuevo,’ a piece in which 
he judiciously criticises the defects of the Portuguese drama, of 
which Antonio Jose had set the example, in the same manner 
as the Café, or the ‘ Comedia Nueva,’ of Moratin, had a similar 
object in Spain. Shortly afterwards, Manuel de Souza trans- 
lated with tolerable success a few of Moliére’s plays; Manuel 
Figuereido wrote eleven thick volumes of comedies, all rejected 
by the public ; Denis da Cruz composed his ‘Falso Heroismo,’ 
with a view, similar to that of Garzaon, of criticising the defects 
of the theatre, and Pedegacho and Quita joined in writing three 
tragedies in the French style. But all these did not amount to 
the formation of a national drama, more particularly while all 
the protection of the government and of the people was engaged 
in the patronage of the Italian theatre, then recently established. * 

A few zealous Portuguese of our times, indeed, have revived the 
laudable endeavour to form a national theatre. It is difficult, how- 
ever, in the present state of literature, to impress it with so dis- 
tinct a character as might have been given it in the age of Gil 
Vicente, or even in that of the regretted Antonio Jose. The 
* Nueva Castro,’ by Gomez, aflecting the Greek, much less than 
the ‘Ines de Castro’ of Ferreira, is esteemed a masterpiece, 
being even reckoned above the ‘ Osmia,’ an early production 
of the Countess of Vimeiro, which obtained a prize from the 
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Academy of Lisbon. The Sefior Pimenta de Aguiar, in his ‘Teatro 
Tragico,’ a considerable collection of tragedies, among which 
are principally conspicuous Viriato and the Conquista del Peru, 
has proved himself national, by adopting subjects taken from 
the history of his country. He is sufficiently original, with- 
out neglecting to conform to the ruling taste of our times, and 
worthy, on all accounts, to excite the interest of his countrymen, 
in the perfection of the theatre. As for comedies, during the 
same period, those worthy of notice are very few. Since the 
last century, however, the Portuguese have been distinguished 
for a sort of short pieces, called Entremeses or Intermedios, re- 

sembling the ‘ Sainetes’ of the Spaniards. These are in general 
— pleasing, but owe their effect more to their originality of 
style, and the pictures they present of the customs of the lower 
classes, than to the interest of the situations, and the conce ption 
of the plot and subjects. A collection of them was published in 
1816; which, according to M. Denis, comprises several of much 
older date than the end ‘of the eighteenth centary. 

We find ourselves obliged to close here our notice of Portu- 
guese poetry, without noticing in detail the Latin compositions , 
which, however, deserve to be known, both on account of their 
number and of their intrinsic merit. Such, for instance, are the 
em, entitled ‘Cintro,’ written by Doha Sigea, in the reign of 
Jon Manuel; the two translations of the Lusiad, by Tomas 
de Faria, and the — of the prolific polygraph, Father Macedo, 
who wrote also in Latin several tragi-comedies, which were 
represented before rn XIV.; the poem of ‘ Chauleidos’ of 
Paiva da Andrada; and the eclogues of Caiado, so celebrated in 
Italy. But for this respectable branch of Portuguese literature, 
we may refer to the collection of the ‘ Corpus Illustrorum Lusi. 
tanorum qui latiné scripserunt;’ compiled by Antonio dos Reis.* 
We must now say a few words on the prose works of the Portu- 
guese, which are for the greater part better known than their 
poetry, and therefore require a less circumstantial notice. 

We may begin with Juan de Barros, whose ‘ Decadas Portu- 
guesas’ contributed so greatly to form the style of Camoens. 
It is a mass of history, w hich may be considered among the most 
important and entertaining works of modern literature. The 
judgment which M. Sismondi pronounces of this writer is appli- 
cable to all the other historians of those times. 

‘He was partial, certainly, in favour of the Portuguese, but not 
more so, perhaps, than is necessary to make a national historian inter- 
esting. What other motive can a writer have for taking up the pen, 
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than the design of erecting a monument to the glory of his country ? 
Would he not fail in his duty if, on being consulted as an advocate, 
he should answer as a judge? Can he animate and inflame his 
readers with the enthusiasm which so many great achievements are 
calculated to excite, if he dissect them to depreciate them ; if he nicely 
scrutinize the sometimes ignoble motives of virtuous action ; if he chill 
the feelings with doubt, and impart to his book the icy sentiments of 
his heart? We oftener arrive at truth from authors partial to their 
nation, than from those who are wholly dispassionate ; the former 
contain, at least, one quality of truth,—feeling.’ ‘ Undoubtedly,’ 
adds M. Denis, ‘ historians of this partial character should be read 
with circumspection ; but they cannot fail of interesting.’ 

The Decades of Juan de Barros were continued by Diego de 
Couto, a worthy emulator of his predecessor, and by Antonio 
Borcaro. The ‘ Monarquia Lusitana,’ of Father Brito, (osten- 
tatious in style,) continued by Antonio Brandan, together with the 
histories of Manuel de Faria e Souza; the eulogies of the kings 
of Portugal, by the same Father Brito; the chronicles of king 
Manuel, of Damien de Goez, of Geronimo Osorio, of Duarte 
Nuiiez de Leon; the ‘ Portugal Resitaurado,’ of the Conde de 
Erizeira ; the history of king Sebastian, existing in manuscript ; 
the account of the earthquake of Lisbon, by Salvador Patricio ; 
the memoirs of the Academy of History; and the two Latin 
works of Andres Resendo, entitled ‘De Antiquitatibus Lusi- 
tanie,’ and ‘ Delitie Lusitanorum,’—form a collection of 
monuments for national history, to which few countries can 
produce a parallel, either in point of style, or of abundance, or of 
authenticity of matter. The history of the Indies and the 
Portuguese expeditions possess the same advantages in the 
commentaries on the Oriental wars, by Fernando de Albu- 
querque, son of the great Albuquerque; and the like merit 
is attributable to the history of the discovery and conquest 
of the Indies by Lopez de Castaiieda; to the life of Don Juan 
de Castro, by Jacinto Freire de Andrada, remarkable for the 
force and dignity of his eloquence ; to the two manuscripts 
referred to by M. Denis, as existing in the royal library of 
Paris; (one on the wars of the Portuguese in Angola, and the 
other, a journal of the voyages to India, from 1497 to 1632;) 
to the letter which Vas de Caminha, a companion of Cabral, 
addressed to the king on the discovery of Brazil; and to the 
history of the campaign of Brazil, by Francisco Manuel de Mello, 
a great friend of the Spaniard Quevedo, and one of the best 
historians in Castilian, as is attested by his interesting ‘ Guerra 
de Catalufa.’ Among the most interesting narratives of travels 
are to be noticed those of Bermudez in Africa, and of Francisco 
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Alvarez in Ethiopia ; the latter of which has been translated into 
French; the travels in Palestine and Italy of Gomez Santes- 
teban; the Itinerary of the Indies, by Ferreira Raiman ; and the 
travels of the redoubted and all-famous Mendez Pinto, of Shak- 
spearian memory. Literary and biographical history is abun- 
dantly furnished in the valuable works of the Academy of Lisbon, 
in the ‘ Biblioteca Lusitana’ of Diego Barbosa, and in the 
‘ Theatrum Lusitaniz Litterature,’ a manuscript of great merit, 
by Suarez de Brito, which is now in the Royal Library of Paris. 
Among biographers, are to be mentioned the Father Brito, for his 
‘Chronica del Cister;’ the brother Luis de Souza, for his 
Chronicles of the order of St. Dominic, and the life of the 
Brother Bartolom de los Martires, and Juan de Lucenea, for his 
life of S. Francisco Xavier. 

The number of authors who have treated on various moral 
and political subjects, and cultivated oratory with success, is 
also respectable. Such are Rodriguez Lobo, in his ‘ Corte 
na Aldea e Noites de Inverno,’ a work of very pleasing and 
agreeable nature; Jeronimo de Osorio, bishop of Selves, in his 
‘Cartas Portuguesas,’ (being letters addressed to the king and 
other exalted personages, on political matters of great in- 
terest, which are treated in them with spirit and knowledge, and 
in an elegant style;) Hector Pinto, whose moral dialogues, trans- 
lated into various languages, rank him among classic authors: 
Amador Arraiz, bishop of Portalegre, equally eminent for his 
rrace and elegance in the same class of writing; and Francisco 
Manuel de Mello, author of ‘ Apologos en dialogos,’ a work very 
remarkable for its great originality, and of ‘ “Carta i guia de 
Casados,’ a production replete with excellent moral precepts, 
and which has been translated into Spanish. Among pulpit 
orators, indeed, the learned and famous missionary, Antonio de 
Viera, stands gloriously pre-eminent. By hisextraordinary talents 
and influence, he corrected many vicious habits in oratory, and 
he cannot be denied the title of an eloquent man; yet his ex- 
traordinary fluency, brilliancy of expression, and quickness and 
subtilty of argument are more to be wondered at than imitated. 

Before concluding, we would briefly mention their tales of 
imagination and novels. We have already said, that the Por- 
tuguese are considered as the inventors of the pastoral and 
chivalrous romance, so prevalent throughout the Peninsula until 
the middle of the seventeenth century. In works of this kind, 
the celebrated historian Juan de Barros was one of the first, 
and his romance of ‘ Clarimundo’ is regarded as the earliest 
specimen of his delightful prose. Alvarez de Oriente, in his 
‘ Lusitania Transformada,’ a mixed pastoral in prose and verse, 
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is as admirable and pleasing for his poetry as for his descriptions, 
which are quite exquisite. The ‘ Primavera,’ the ‘ Pastor Pere- 
grino,’ and the ‘ Desengafiado’ of Rodriguez Lobo, who in 
reality wrote only one romance, have the singularity of being 
written in Jornadas (days), like the Spanish comedies, on such a 
peculiar plan of connection, or rather of disconnection in the 
scenes, which are rural and amorous, that they might be continued 
ad infinitum. Of the same description, and with little difference 
of plan, but more estimable for style and language, are the 
* Retiro de Cuidados,’ and the ‘ Life of Carlos e Rosaura,’ by 
Mateo Ribeiro; the ‘ Seram politico abuso enmendado,’ by 
Castafeira; ‘ Ribeiras de Mondego,’ by Sotomayor, and the 
‘ Novelas Ejemplares,’ quite distinct from those of Cervantes, 
and the ‘ Constante Florida’ of Gaspar Perez Rebello. Por- 
tuguese literature has an Heloisa of the seventeenth century, 
equally unfortunate with the lover of Abelard: she, too, was con- 
demned to consume her passion in the dreariness of a cloister, 
but she was not, like her prototype, so well requited by fidelity. 
Her lover was a French officer, to whom the enamoured nun 
wrote a number of letiers, full of warmth and eloquence. The 
ungrateful object had the baseness to translate and publish these 
letters of the unfortunate Mariana de Alcofarada.* Ferreira e 
Vasconcellos was, according to Bouterwek, the author of a new 
romance of the ‘ Knights of the Round Table ;’ and M. Denis, 
adopting the opinion till now most prevalent, attributes the ‘ Pal- 
merin d'Inglaterra’ and the * Primaleon’ to Francisco e Mo- 
raes, On this point, however, we have not disputed the claim of 
Vasco de Lobeira to the glory of being the author of the ‘ Amadis 
de Gaul,’ although it first presented itself to the world in a 
Castilian dress. We would refer the reader to a curious article + 
in the ‘ Repertorio Americano,’ confining ourselves to the simple 
assertion, that the ‘Primaleon’ and the ‘ Palmerin de Oliva’ 
are from the same pen, and that the author is a lady, born at 
Burgos, or ‘ Augustobrica.’ 

With regard to the ‘ Palmerin d’Inglaterra,’ the author of that 
romance is clearly proved, in the same article, by a discovery re- 
cently made of the secret contained in some acrostic verses at 
the beginning of the book, which disclose the following words : 
‘Luis Hurtado, autor, al lector salud.’ There still remains, 
however, to Francisco e Moraes the honour of being the first who 
clothed these two romances in a Portuguese attire. 


* These Letters, we observe, have been translated into English, by a Mr. W. R. 
Bowles. 16° , London, 1826. 


+ This article treats fully and learnedly on the Books of Chivalry. 
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Arr. VIII.—Voyage dans les Petits Cantons et dans les Alpes 
Rhétiennes. Pas Mons. Kasthofer, Grand Forestier du Canton 
de Berne, &c. Traduit de Allemand, par E. J. Fazy-Cazal, 
Paris, 1827. 

KASTHOFER visited those parts of Switzerland which are 
mentioned in the title- ~page, in the year 1822: his work 

appeared in German, at Berne, in 1825, and shortly afterwards it 
was translated into French by M. Fazy-Cazal. Our traveller’s 
principal objects were, to examine into the condition and cha- 
racter of the mountaineers whom he visited, so as to be qualified 
to point out the best methods for their amelioration; and to 
register accurate and minute details of the state and nature of 
the vegetation in the mountainous districts which he traversed. 
From “this it will be seen that statistics, and especially those 
branches of it which relate to domestic and rural economy, 
and to the causes which, by quickening or checking industry and 
skill, render the mass of the people poor or prosperous, form the 
chief and characteristic matter of this viiles. Other topics, 
however, are by no means disregarded. Many curious and 
interesting illustrations of manners are given ; physical geography 
is occasionally enriched with some striking and important facts, 
besides those which relate to the nature of vegetation at great 
altitudes; and to the etymologist and antiquarian, the notice of 
the Romansch language, though short and imperfect, will be 
highly attractive. 

He who wishes to study, or to enjoy nature, where she exhibits 
herself in her most mysterious guise, and in the greatest variety 
of her beauty and sublimity, should follow the track of our author. 
The structure of the mountains, the forms into which they are 
thrown or broken, the nature of the intervening vallies, the course 
of the rivers, the avalanches and glaciers, are calculated at once 
to arrest the attention of the abstract physical geographer, and 
to satisfy the imagination and feelings of the enthusiastic lover of 
nature. Nor will the track followed by our author display man 
in circumstances less instructive to the political or moral philo- 
sopher, or less attractive to those who are fond of viewing him 
remote from the influence of high civilisation and artificial man- 
ners. In all these respects, Switzerland is rich above any other 
country in Europe, and the districts visited by M. Kasthofer are 
rich beyond any other part of Switzerland. 

Our limits oblige us to confine this article to the rural and 
domestic economy of that country, the state of vegetation at 
different altitudes, and a few remarks on some other points of 
physical geography, omitting, for the present, at least, what we 
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had to offer on the subject of the Romansch language. In order, 
however, that our readers may be exactly acquainted with those 
parts, to which the sketch of rural and domestic economy more 
directly and strictly applies, we shall trace, very shortly, the route 
pursued by this intelligent traveller. 

He commences with Brientz ; and on this place and the Ober- 
land his first chapter is particularly full and instructive. The 
second chapter conducts him across the Brunig, from Brientz 
to Sarne, and is interspersed with remarks on ‘popular educa- 
tion, and sketches of characteristic manners. The route from 
Schwytz to the Baths of Pfeffers occupies the third chapter. Our 
author next proceeded from Coire to Davos ; his remarks on this 
route, and an excursion to the High Prettegau, form the subject 
of the fourth chapter. The passage of the Fluella to Tarasp, and 
the journey from Tarasp to St. Maurice, fill up the fifth and 
sixth chapters. The high Engadine, with many valuable remarks 
connected with the particular object of our author, are given in the 
seventh chapter. Maloya, Casaccia, Vicosoprano, Porta, Castel- 
muro, Pleurs,Chiavenna, Campodolieno, Isola, and the Splugen were 
the places next visited, and a description of them, with an account 
of the destruction of Porta, and the dismemberment from Swit- 
zerland of the Valteline, Bormio, and Chiavenna, form the con- 
tents of the two next chapters. The tenth chapter, which describes 
the route from Splugen to Rezuns, contains our author’s obser- 
vations on the comparative conveniences and advantages of the 
routes by the Splugen and the Bernardin, as well as by the grand 
routes across the mountains of Switzerland into Italy, in general, 
and these observations display much good sense, and acquaintance 
with the subject. 

If our readers have traced M. Kasthofer’s route on the map, 
they will perceive that, at Coire, where he afterwards arrived, 
he had completed a course nearly circular, having passed 
through the Rhetian Alps, and those of Lombardy. ” The last 
chapter conducts him from Coire to Lucerne, by the vallies of 
the Higher Rhine, and of Tarvetsch, and by the passage of St. 
Gothard. 

Having described his course, we must now attend to the 
various statements respecting the condition of the people, their 
rural economy, and their general character. Their poverty, 
defective agriculture, and rage for emigration, struck him every 
where; but especially in the Oberland: and it is in his chapter 
on this district that he enters somewhat minutely into this sub- 
ject. The complaints he makes on these points are, however, 
by no means, new. M. Herzell, in his Rustic Socrates, (which 
was published half a century ago,) speaks in nearly the same 
terms of remonstrance and lamentation. The 
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The following statements, though they have an especial refer- 
ence to the community of Brientz, may, he assures us, give, at 
the same time, a clear and just idea of the condition of a ver 
large portion of the mountaineers of Switzerland. As the food of 
the cattle is sought for six months in the year in the mountains, 
the proprietor or his servants must thus consume a large portion 
of their timé. But, in the winter, there is comparatively little 
necessity or opportunity for work. The consequences of such a 
constant and regular alternation must be injurious, both to the con- 
dition and the character of the people. In summer there is unre- 
mitted activity, with little beneficial result : in winter, the sedentary 
habits necessary for manufacturing employment, are repugnant to 
those habits acquired during the summer; idleness, therefore, and 
mischievous and hurtful employments occupy their winter hours. 
The peasants of the Oberland are, besides, suffering under the 
pressure of heavy mortgages on their lands, due either to the 
community of Berne, or to individuals there ; and as their debts 
were contracted when money was of comparatively less value, 
or, what is the same thing, when their produce sold at a higher 
rate, the pressure of these burdens is most severely felt: * other 

causes 





* M. Kasthofer, being an employé of the Bernese, touches rather lightly on this evil : 
but we may add here, that the distress in the Oberland of the Canton of Berne is in- 
creasing to a frightful extent; for the peasantry, once wealthy and independent, have 
become tenants of the aristocracy at Berne. We feel it our duty to state, that the 
aristocracy of Berne, in order to break the proud spirits of the people of the Oberland, 
has for years been inducing this state of things. The Oberland has been long dis- 
affected to the patricians of Berne; many of their old rights had been nullified, 
and, as late as 1814, an insurrection broke out against the government of Berne, 
which was only crushed by the most violent measures. Hence the aristocracy thought, 
that, in possessing itself of the greatest part of the landed property they would render 
the inhabitants of the Oberland dependent on themselves; and it became, therefore, a 
concerted plan to buy up every freehold property in the district. Under the pretence 
of assisting the Oberlanders in difficulties, loans were made to them, and when payment 
was not forthcoming at the appointed day, their property was wrested from them with 
heartless cruelty. Advantage also was taken of the famine, in 1817, and of the subse- 
quent general stagnation in trade ; and, at length, the system having been pursued with 
unrelenting obstinacy, the wealthy part of the inhabitants of the Oberland found them- 
selves surrounded by mere tenants of the patricians of Berne, indeed, by a class of serfs 
to all intents and purposes. Then they perceived that it was useless to stem the torrent 
of patrician influence, and most of them withdrew even from the election of country 
members for the council of Berne. 

But it was more easy to dispossess the people of the Oberland of their landed pro- 
perty than to foretel the exact measure of their poverty and beggary. With the loss of 
property their hearts were broken, and the stimulus of activity was gone. A number of 
respectable small proprietors had either been changed into poor tenants, or into lazy 
vagabonds. A high rent soon brought the former to a level with the latter. Workhouses 
and poor laws made the thing worse ; and we are sorry to say that it will, in the present 
state of things, be difficult to devise any efficient remedy. 

As we before mentioned the Council of Berne, we beg leave to say, that this Sove- 
reign Council consists of two hundred and ninety-nine members, two hundred being 
patricians, and ninety-nine country members, It is evident that an opposition of 
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causes tend to the same result—poverty and distress. Among 
these may be enumerated, the minute division of the land by 
the operation of the law of inheritance—the system of common 
lands, and the i increasing population. The law of inheritance has, 
indeed, been long in operation; but, while the people were in 
better circumstances, it seldom produced a minute division of 
land,—one of the sons renting or purchasing his brother’s share. 
Thus, on the death of the father of Klizogg, the rustic Socrates, 
M. Herzell informs us, that his eldest brother took his portion in 
land, and his other brothers sold their share to Klizogg.* An 
increasing population with diminished resources or industry, 
tends necessarily and uniformly to diminish still more those 
resources and that industry. 


* When the great mass of a people,’ observes our author, ‘ pursue a 
species of industry, which they either cannot, or know not how to 
render more productive, which, however, occupies every day, but not 
so as to fill up all their time, and which does not permit them to 
engage in such additional work as would enable them to obtain, 
besides bare subsistence, comforts and a small capital; and when 
this portion of the people, which merely vegetate, increase, while the 
class immediately above them diminishes, it is evident that such a 
state of things must have an evil influence on the character, as well as 
the condition of the community at large.’ —pp. 28, 29. 


In proof that the evil is spreading in the mountainous districts 
of Berne, he cites many facts, all of which show an increase in 
the poorer classes, and a concomitant diminution in the richer. 
He asserts that it would be difficult to find in all Oberland twelve 
peasants who possessed twenty arpents of land in cultivation, or 
such an extent of meadow as would winter twenty cows. The 
increase of the population, the consequent subdivision of the 
land into smaller and smaller portions, point out the resulting 
poverty in no respect more clearly and strongly than in the dimi- 
nution of the number of paysans a vache, and in the proportional 


ninety-nine against two hundred would be unavailab le, even if the ninety-nine were all 
unanimous. But the fact is, that the patricians get themselves again elected in the 
country, and we have just show n, that it cannot be difficult for them to carry their election 
in the Oberland. More than half of those who should be representatives of the couutry, 
are, in this way, also patricians. These patricians elect themselves for life. The nearest 
relatives may sit in the council, Therefore the concession of ninety-nine country members 
by the aristocracy to the people is a mere mockery. 

For more than 4 year the aristocracy of Berne kept Switzerland in the dread of civil 
war; it made efforts at the Congress of Vieuna to recover the Pays de Vaud, and Ar- 
govia, and to deprive those cantons of the independence which they bad acquired by 
solemn treaties. But public opinion was so decidedly against the aristocracy of Berne, 
that the allied powers would not comply with their request, 

* In the canton of Schwytz the land is not exposed to this minute subdivision, as 
there the management of it is, by law, given exclusively to the youngest son. In the 
Emmenthal, a valley celebrated for its be auty and cultivation, the land descends to the 
youngest son, who pays his brothers and sisters their portion by mortgaging it 
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increase of goats. He who is not able to keep cows, prefers 
goats to sheep; they yield more milk, and being kept in sheds 
during the night, they afford a considerable quantity of manure : 
whereas the sheep, remaining night and day during summer on 
the mountains, do not produce the same advantage. 

M. Kasthofer’s remarks on the measures adopted by the 
government of Berne, respecting the poor, are worthy of notice. 

In 1643, 1676, and 1690, they established regulations evi- 
dently borrowed from the poor-laws of Queen Elizabeth. The 
regulation of 1690, which was made after the plague had ravaged 
the district, complains of the numerous hordes of beggars that 
oppressed the country. This fact, our author seems to think, 
deserves particular notice. At this period, he remarks, the com- 
mon lands were not distributed; few goats were kept; potatoes 
were not known; commerce was free; the land was not, as at 
present, subdivided into minute portions; and the small-pox 
was constantly repressing the population, scanty as it then was. 
Can then, he asks, the regulations, formed under these circum- 
stances, be effectual at present, when nearly all the common 
lands are distributed; the number of goats is very great; the 
culture of potatoes can hardly be extended ; commerce is pa- 
ralysed, and vaccination has put a stop to the ravages of the 
small-pox? And yet one of the regulations of 1690 enacted, that 
those who married, and were reduced to a state of poverty, should 
have no claim to parish relief. The necessity of such an enact- 
ment, at present, he seems to admit ; but he justly doubts whether 
it, or any other mode to check marriages, could be carried into 
effect. It appears, however, that, in many cf the communities, a 
bounty is actually given on marriage; for, as soon as a young 
man marries, he obtains a portion of the common land, as well as 
other privileges, which he could not possess as long as he was a 
bachelor. The encouragement thus given to marriage was, 
indeed, in some measure counteracted by a regulation common 
to all Switzerland, which made it necessary for every peasant to 
provide himself with the arms and uniform of a militia-man, be- 
fore he could obtain permission to marry. This would at once 
limit the number of marriages, and promote industry and eco- 
nomy ; but the law has been repealed, or fallen into neglect, 
since the political revolutions in that country. A law some- 
what similar prevailed in the seventeenth century in several 
places betwixt Hanau and Francfort; no young farmer being 
there permitted to marry till he had planted a certain number of 
walnut trees. A little reflection, however, will convince us that 
no regulations, the object of which is to check marriages, can be 
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extensively or permanently effectual. There are always modes 
and opportunities of evading them; and even if in no case they 
could be evaded,—if no marriage could take place, but under the 
strict regulations of the law, the unavoidable consequence would 
be, that the passions of human nature would get the better of 
morality, and that all the evils which illegitimacy produces to the 
parents and the offspring, and to the community at large, would 
be added to the evil of an excessive population. Nor would the 
mischief be less, if a law were passed interdicting all relief to 
those who married and fell into distress after such a law. Granting 
that public relief were refused in strict and stern compliance with 
this law, even in cases of the most urgent distress, occasioned by 
no want of industry or economy, the feelings of individuals 
would supply what was refused from the public funds; and it is 
well known, that though the public funds for the relief of the 
poor are not administered with much judgment or discrimina- 
tion, yet private benevolence, in most instances, displays much 
less. 

The check to excessive population in Switzerland, and all other 
countries, must be sought in the people themselves. Extend and 
improve agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and thus 
create a greater demand for labour: but this is only attacking 
the evil on one side. If the price of a commodity is too low, it will 
be raised to its proper level most speedily and effectually, if we can, 
at the same time, augment the demand for it, and diminish its 
supply. So with human labour: increase the demand for it 
certainly, by opening new sources of industry ; render industry 
and capital more productive by improvements in agriculture, &c.; 
but, at the same time, diminish the supply of labour in the 
market. And this, as we have observed, can be done only by 
the labourers themselves checking their own increase. t his, 
however, they will not be disposed or enabled to do, till they are 
imbued with sounder principles, with greater comprehension of 
mind, and with less grovelling and narrow views. Then, regard- 
ing as indispensable for themselves and their offspring, what they 
now consider as unnecessary and unsuited to their station, and 
having their views and their desires so steadily fixed on their well 
being, as to look beyond their own immediate gratification, they 
will deem it equally their duty and their best interest not to 
marry, till they can see a much greater probability of securing for 
themselves and offspring the higher and more extended objects of 
their desire, than they do, at present, of obtaining the mere neces- 
saries of life. Then, indeed, the supply of labourers will dimi- 
nish, and wages will rise, so as to place the mass of the popula- 
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tion much higher in the scale of comfort than they are. But 
the disposition to act in this manner, to be themselves the curers 
of the misery by which they are depressed, can only be gene- 
rated, and founded on such a basis of principle, feeling, and 
habit, as will secure them against every trial or temptation, by the 
sileuse of their minds, so as to weaken the influence of the pre- 
sent moment, and to enable them to regulate their conduct, and 
form their sense of duty, by views of future and permanent 
interest alone. 

We have dwelt thus long and strongly on this subject, because 
our author, in his zeal for the improvement of agriculture and 
the introduction of manufactures, seems to think that these mea- 
sures of themselves will thoroughly and permanently remove the 
evils under which his country labours, in common with most other 
countries in Europe. 

Emigration cannot be an effectual remedy for the misery 
of an excessive population; the source must be cut off in the 
manner we have indicated, otherwise, as fast as the overflowing 
and injurious population is drawn off, its place will be supplied, 
and the evil continued. But, independent of this consideration, 
emigration to foreign countries ought not to be encouraged, so long 
as the native country contains uncultivated land. In Switzer- 
land, the people seem to emigrate from districts where they might 
find employment ; this is particularly the case in the Grisons, 
and they do not emigrate to other districts, where, according to 
our author, labour is scarce, and wages high,—but to America. 
We can hardly suppose, however, that the Swiss, who are pro- 
verbially attached to their native land, even to the nostalgia, 
would quit it, unless there were some regulation which opposed 
the exercise of their industry at home in a profitable and agree- 
able manner.* 

We 


* One such regulation our author mentions and reprobates. In the high districts of 
Berne, the farmers are not allowed to sell their hay beyond their parish till they have 
offered it to those within it; and, nearly over all the alpine districts, no stranger can 
rent or purchase land. This restriction necessarily tends to prevent improvement, as 
well as competition for labourers. 

The agriculture of Switzerland, and more especially of those parts which our author 
visited, is necessarily of a peculiar nature, and on a very confined scale : it is a country 
strictly pastoral; little corn is produced, and the crops are scanty and preci arious, 
Cattle, sheep, and goats, constitute the chief riches and dependence ‘of the inhabitants. 
There are, properly speaking, no farmers ; each proprietor farms his own small portion of 
land; or the mountainous tracts belonging to the communities are pastured in common. 
But whether private or common property, it is evident that mountainous pastures are little 
susceptible of improvement. They may be stocked fully with the best kind of cattle ; 
and, where they admit of it, they may be planted with those kinds of trees, the leaves 
and small branches of which will supply the largest quantity of nourishing a 
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We have already mentioned that sheep are not a favourite 
stock in many parts of Switzerland; the difficulty of procuring 
food 





Indeed, the procuring a sufficient quantity of fodder, for the winter support of the cattle, 
is the great difficulty in these parts of Switzerland ; without this, they can have little 
manure for the improvement of their valley-lands, and the condition of their cattle must 
be deteriorated. Every blade of grass, therefore, is collected with the greatest care. 

“In places inaccessible to cattle,’ Mr. Malthus informs us, “ the peasant sometimes 
makes hay with crampons on his feet. Grass is cut not three inches high, in some places 
three times a year; and in the valleys, the fields are seen shaven as close as a bowling- 
green, and all the inequalities clipt as with a pair of scissors. In Switzerland, as in 
Norway for the same reasons, the art of mowing seems to be carried to its highest state 
of perfection.” We may add, that in no country are so much skill and attention re- 
quired in harvesting corn and hay as in Switzerland, in consequence of the uncertain 
nature of the climafe. 

Unsusceptible, however, as the agriculture of those parts of Switzerland visited by 
our author is of much improvement, in some respects it might be rendered more produc- 
tive. ‘The non-application, or the injudicious use of manure, the neglect of the means of 
increasing the quantity of manure, of winter fodder, of irrigation, and of green crops; 
the rude and imperfect implements, especially ploughs, used on their arable lands—these 
are points on which our author dwells with much emphasis and judgment. It is, how- 
ever, just and proper to state, that, in some parts, very minute attention is paid to form- 
ing and collecting manure, especially that liquid manure, which, in the German cantons, 
is known under the name of Jauche, or Mist-Wasser, and in the Canton de Vaud, of 
Lissier. 

Cows, goats, and sheep, as we have already remarked, constitute the principal means 
of support and wealth of the Swiss farmers; or, to discriminate more accurately, the 
goats, in a great measure, support the poorer class; and the cows supply the cheese 
from which the richer derive their little wealth. The extent of a pasture is estimated 
by the number of cows it maintains: six or eight goats are deemed equal to a cow ; four 
calves to the same, four sheep, or four hogs ; but a horse is reckoned as five or six cows, 
because he roots up the grass. Throughout the high Alps they are of opinion that sheep 
are destructive to the pastures, in proportion to their elevation, because the herbage, 
which they eat down to the roots, cannot, in such a cold climate, regain its strength and 
luxuriance. The mountain pastures are rented, at so much per cow’s feed, from the 
15th of May to the 18th of October ; and the cows are hired from the peasants for the same 
period : at the end of it, both are restored to their owners. In other parts, the proprietors 
of the pastures hire the cows ; or the proprietors of the cows rent the land. The proceeds 
of a cow are estimated at 3/,, or 3/. 10s. ;—viz., 25s. in summer; and during the time 
they are kept in the valleys or in the house, at 2/. The Grindelwald Alps feed three 
thousand cows, and as many sheep and goats. The cattle are attended on the mountains 
by herdsmen ; when the weather is tempestuous, they are up all night, calling to them, 
otherwise they would take fright and run into danger. Chalets are built for the use of 
the herdsmen : these are log-houses of the rudest construction, without chimney, and a 
pit or trench for the fire, dug round by way of a seat. To those chalets, the persons 
whose employment it is to milk the cows, and to make cheese and butter, ascend in the 
summer time. When they go out to milk the cows, a portable seat with a single leg is 
strapped to their backs; at the hour of milking, the cows are attracted home from the 
most distant pastures by a handful of salt, which the shepherd takes from a leathern 
pouch hanging over his shoulder, During the milking the Ranz des Vaches is frequently 
sung 

The Swiss cows yield more milk than those of Lombardy, where they are in great 
demand ; but after the third generation their milk falls off. In some parts of Switzerland, 
they yield, on an average, twelve Euglish quarts a day; and, with forty cows, a cheese 
of forty-five pounds can be made daily, In the vicinity of Altdorf, they make, in the 
course of a hundred days, from the 20th of June, two cheeses daily of twenty-five 
pounds each, from the milk of eighteen cows, On the high pastures of Scarla, ae 

uring 
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food for them in winter is one cause.. M. Kasthofer, however, 
mentions a fact, which, if uniformly the case, would, in a great 
measure, do away with this ground of objection to sheep, He 

was 





during the best season, supplies nearly sixty pounds of skim-milk cheese, and forty 
pounds of butter. Reckoning twenty pounds of milk, observes our author, equivalent to 
one of butter, the produce in milk will be eight hundred pounds for ninety days, or leas 
than nine pounds a day. This small supply he ascribes to the great elevation of the 
pastures, and the bad keep of the cows in the winter. 

Great variety of cheese is made in the districts of Switzerland visited by our author ; 
the most celebrated is the Schabzieger.. This is made by the mountaineers of the Canton 
of Glarus alone; and, according to his account, in its greatest perfection in the Valley of 
Kloen. The dairy is built near a stream of water; the vessels containing the milk are 
placed on gravel or stone in the dairy, and the water conducted into it in such a manner 
as to reach their brim. The milk is exposed to this temperature, about six degrees of 
Reaumur (forty-six Fahr.), for five or six days, and in that time the cream is completely 
formed.* After this is skimmed off, the caseous particles are separated, by the addition 
of some sour milk, and not by rennet. The curd thus obtained is pressed strongly in 
bags, on which stones are laid ; when sufficiently pressed and dried, it is ground to pow- 
der in autumn, salted, and mixed with either the pressed flowers or the bruised seeds of 
the Mefilotus officinalis (melilot, a species of trefoil).t The entire separation of the cream 
or unctuous portion of the milk is indispensable in the manufacture of Schabzieger. The 
unprepared curd never sells for more than threehalfpence a pound ; whereas, prepared as 
Schabzieger, it sells for sixpence or sevenpence. Our author is, therefore, surprised that 
other cantons do not follow the example of Glarus; and he advises other aromatic herbs 
to be used, and thus a variety of such cheeses manufactured. In the Upper Engadine, 
cheese is made, which, in mellowness and flavour, equals the Gruyere, and which was 
formerly in great demand in the Italian monasteries.{ The cheese of Switzerland must 
have been for a long period a great article of commerce ; for Myconius of Lucerne, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, in a commentary on a poem of his friend Glari- 
anus, expatiates on the large quantities of butter and cheese, which his fellow-citizens 
sent into Burgundy, Swabia, and Italy: he adds, that twenty cows would bring in an- 
nually a net sum of one hundred crowns. And in 1563, a law was passed in the Upper 
Engadine, to guard against fraud in the manufacture of cheese meant for sale. Formerly 
the depots of rich cheese were principally near lake Como ; it was supposed that the 
exhalations, at once warm and moist, ripened the cheese, without drying it too much ; 
at present; however, those depots are not nearly so numerous. In the Higher Engadine 
cheese loses, by drying, a twentieth part of its weight in the ten first weeks; and skim- 
milk cheese the half of its weight in two years. Of the quality of cheese exported 

from 

* There are several natural and artificial cold-caves, in the districts visited by our author, used 
for keeping milk, &e. ‘They were examined by Professor Pictet, with a view to ascertain whal. was 
the cause of their temperature being so mach below that of the district in which they are, At Chia- 
venna, where they are called tines, they rest against a rock, whence issues a current of air, which, 
in Angust, at noon, was 45° Pahr , while the external air was at 70°. On the banks of the Lake of 
Lucerne, and at the foot of one of the bases of Mount Pilate, are little wooden huts ( except the back 
wall, of stone), used as cold-caves, On the 3lst of July, the heat in the shade was 73.2°; and 


within the huts 394 Milk could be kept for three weeks, meat for a month, and cherries for twelve 
months. In one hut snow was preserved all summer. 

+ The practice of mixing the flowers or seeds of plants with cheese, was common among the 
Romans—thyme was generally used by them. That a similar method was pursued in the middie 
ages is apparent, from an anecdote told of Charlemagne. When travelling without attendants, he 
arrived at a bishop's palace: it was a fast day, and the bishop, having no fish, was obliged to set 
cheese before the monarch. Observing some small specks (parsley seed) in it, and mistaking them 
for rotten parts, he took the trouble of picking them out with his knife. The bishop told him he 
was throwing away the best parts of the cheese ; on this the monarch ate it asit was, and liked it 
so mach that he ordered the bishop to send him, every year, two cases of such cheese to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; and, in order that the cheese-merchant might not send cheeses without the seeds, he directed 
the bishop to eut each in two, and afterwards to fasten the parts by means of a wooden skewer 

3 In 1698, sicmecirs from the Intendants of the provinces of France were laid before the Duke of 
Burgundy. In that from Franche-Comte, it is stated that, in certain mountainous districts of that 
province, named Gruyeres, cheese of the same name was made, much esteemed in France, and sent 
into Germany and Ltaly; and at present the Jura mountains supply a species of Gruyere cheese, 
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was assured that sheep, suffered to remain on the mountains 
during winter, procure food for themselves sufficient, not merely 
to support life, but to keep or render them fat ; and he adds that, 
in Norway, when winter fodder fails, the sheep are turned out, 
and by scraping ore the snow, forage for themselves: the 
same is the case in Iceland. The Bergamese seem the most 
industrious and skilful sheep-masters. They rent the pastures 
of Mount Splugen, which keep nine hundred sheep, and one 
hundred and fifty horses during twelve weeks ; they have regularly 
rented them for many generations ; they pay about seven hun- 
dred francs annually. These Bergamese, as soon as they arrive 
with their flocks, divide them into four parcels, each of which 
during this sojourn is kept separate, under the care of a shep- 
herd. One division consists of those which are suckling ; ano- 
ther of those meant for the butcher; the third, of the young 
sheep; and the fourth, of the sheep that are in milk, but without 
lambs. Those for the butcher are pastured on the highest 
ground, because the short and dry food there wili put them into 
the best condition for slaughter; those in milk, on the other 
hand, feed lower down, where the more luxuriant and succulent 
pasture will keep them in full milk. These sheep-masters, how- 
ever, pay no attention to improving the breed ; a heavy carcass 
for the butcher, a heavy fleece for the manufacturer of coarse 
cloth, and cheese and curd, are all they look to.* 

In many respects the forests of Switzerland are of great use and 
importance ; they supply the principal winter food for cattle, &c.; 
they shelter the corn, and even the pastures, in exposed situa- 
tions ; and they are the best preservatives of villages, built at the 
foot of mountains, against avalanches. Our author’s remarks 
and suggestions on this topic are extremely judicious. He ob- 
serves, that the native trees of any district are not, of course, the 
most useful or profitable trees that might grow there ; he would 
therefore ascertain which are the most useful for fodder, or pro- 





from Switzerland we have no information that can be relied upon ; but it is computed 
that thirty thousand hundred-weight of Gruyere alone, fit for exportation, is annually 
made ; and that, from the middle of July to October, three hundred horses, weekly, are 
employed in transporting Swiss cheese over Mount Grias. 

* They make the cheese with one measure of ewe milk added to three measures of 
cow milk; they use little rennet, and no acid, because, according to them, the mixture 
of the two kinds of milk is of itself almost sufficient. It is to this management that 
our author ascribes the greater delicacy of flavour possessed by the ewe-milk cheese of 
the Bergamese over that made in the Oberland. 

The celebre‘ed cheese of Roquefort, in France, is made of a mixture of ewe and 
goats’ milk ; the cheese of Sassenage, in Dauphiny, of ewe and cow milk: it is said 
that a mixture of all the three, cow, ewe, and goat, makes the best cheese. —Scheuchzer 
(author of Itinerarium per Helvetia Alpine Regiones, Leyden, 1723, much enlarged, aud 
published in German, Naturgeschichte, &c., Zurich, 1748) describes the very various 
preparations of milk made and used by the mountaineers of Switzerland, 
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fitable for their timber, and these he would substitute for the 
native trees. He would likewise improve the forest lands, where 
practicable, by cutting down the trees at certain periods, and 
alternating corn crops: in some places he would substitute trees 
for corn, or pasture, while in other places he would convert forest 
land into permanent arable or pasture land. One of the most 
uselul trees in Switzerland is the Pinus Cimbra, or Stone Pine : 
it is, indeed, of very slow growth: one of them, cut down when 
nineteen inches in diameter, displayed three hundred and fifty- 
three concentric circles. Its usual growth is a span in height in 
six years. The timber of this tree has a most agreeable perfume, 
and is much used for domestic utensils, as well as for wainscoting 
rooms. When our author visited the chateau of Tarasp, he was 
struck in almost every apartment with the perfume of this wood : 
and he remarks it as a surprising and inexplicable circumstance, 
that the wood should have exhaled this perfume for some cen- 
turies in undiminished strength, and without the wood itself having 
suffered any decrease of weight. But this wood possesses ano- 
ther recommendation—rooms wainscoted with it are not infested 
with bugs or moths. Its seeds are esteemed a delicacy ; they 
are eaten in great quantities at the winter parties; and on those 
occasions the female sex, our author assures us, display, in ex- 
tracting them, a high degree of skill, mixed with much innocent 
gaiety and vivacity. He censures, however, in another place, 
this use of the seeds, and recommends that common in Siberia; 
there, according to Pallas, an oil is extracted from them which is 
used at table, and might be in the manufacture of soap. This 


species of pine is becoming very rare, and he, therefore, strongly 
recommends attention to its cultivation®. 


* In order to ‘expedite and secure its growth, and thes remove the principal objection 
to its cultivation, he advises that the seeds should be deposited in a compost of earth, and 
the clippings and leaves of the pineaster and the larch; or that this compost s! 
put round the roots of the young plants. The larch is a valuable tree, not only for the 
purpose of forming manure, but also for its durable timber. This lasts four times longer 
than pine-timber grown at the same elevation. If, therefore, the larch were planted 
where the pine now grows, it is evident, as our author remarks, that much forest ground 
might be gained and applied to pasture. The foliage of these and other trees is carefully 
collected on the mountains for winter fodder, put into large nets, and ther n hurled down 
into the valleys. Near Seldun, the leaves of the nut and the elm are used in a particular 
manner : peas when in their prime, they are dried and ground into powder ; in t 


ou I be 


s 


state they are given to swine mixed with their customary drink, in the winter ; and our 
author was assured that this food fattened them as well as barle y-meal. In the Ober- 
land, the bark of the young oak, peeled off in the spring, dried a nd ground, is found to 
be equally healthy and nutritive for all kinds of cattle. We mention these things because 


a binbwledes of them may be useful in the mountainous districts of our own country 
With this object we mention the following application of sage (Sa/via g/utinosa) in the 
Oberland: they spread the stalks under the beds, or they draw a broom made of the 
geutly and slowly along the floor; by this means unpleasant insects are deeoyed, 2 as 
they get fastened to the glutinous surface of this plant. 
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For the satisfaction of our readers, we subjoin, in a note, the 
state and nature of the vegetation at different elevations in the 
districts which he visited. He seems to have bestowed great 
pains on this part of his work ; to have ascertained, as accurately 
as the barometer would admit, the elevation, and to have regis- 
tered carefully the cultivated plants, as well as the different kinds 
of forest trees that were growing at each different elevation, as 
well as the state of their vigour or productiveness. The details we 
have collected with great care from different parts of the book, 
and arranged them in the order of increasing elevation *. 





Such 
* State of Cultivated and Spontaneous Vegetation. 
Elevation above 
the level of the a 
Place. Sea, in Fr. feet 
Embs...... 2200 Buck wheat, sown after rye is reaped, ripens: at Ilanz it does not 


come to maturity; and a little higher, the forty days maize (quarantino) 
is very precarious; at the same height in ‘the valley of the Upper 
Rhine, the vegetation of this plant ceases altogether. 


Castase- At this place, near the borders of Lombardy, is the limit of the cul- 

gna ...... 2300 tivation of the white mulberry: at a greater elevation, neither this tree 
nor silkworms are seen. 

Tavanessa, The last walnut-trees are seen: it ig remarked, that this fruit-tree 

between thrives better in valleys with an east exposure than in those with a 

Tlanz and north, even though the elevation and other cireumstances are the 


Truns...... 2400 same. 

Sta. Maria 2750 The vegetation of the chestnut-tree ceases near this place. 

Porta...... 2810 The limit between the vegetation of the north and the south is gene- 
rally fixed here: a little higher, on the side of Bergonovo, a few strag- 
gling and stunted walnut-trees are seen, while at the base of the rock 
on which the ancient and lofty town of Porta is built, walnut and chest- 
nut-trees flourish in luxuriant fruitfulness ; and at a short distance from 
Porta, the fig-tree adorns and enriches the gardens, and the flanks of the 
mcuntains are covered with the cytisus and the broom, 

Churwal- Here flax, hemp, and barley are cultivated with success: winter rye 

den ...... 3800 is not so certain a crop. Cherries ripen; but fruit with pips (apples, 
pears, &c.) is not grown. At Parpan, a village six or seven hundred 
feet higher than Churwalden, they do not cultivate any species of 
grain: different kinds of trees, such as the Italian poplar, the ash, and 
the wild cherry, which grow at Churwalden, will not vegetate at 
Parpan: the only cultivated plant at this latter place is a species of the 
Rumex Alpinus. 

Vilo ....+. 3880 Different varieties of the fir-tree compose the entire and exclusive vege- 
tation. A little lower, larches, intermixed with some of the pinus cimbra, 
or stone-pine, commonly called sévier, are seen: all the more common 
species of grain are sown, and potatoes are generally introduced. Maize, 
which succeeds perfectly a little lower, ripens here also in ordinary sea- 
suns. In another part, however, our author seems to fix an elevation of 
two thousand, or two thousand five hundred feet, as the limit of the pro- 
ductive cultivation of maize. He also remarks, that an elevation of 
three thousand feet, with a southern exposure, will allow the cultivation 
of buck wheat (b/é sarrasin) even after the winter rye has been reaped. 

It will be curious, and may be instructive, to compare the limit, in 
respect to elevation, that bounds the profitable culture of maize in this 
part of Switzerland, with the limit, in respect to latitude, that bounds 
its profitable cultivation in France, According to Arthur Young, the 

line 
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Such is the substance of the most important observations 
made by our author on vegetation, as affected by altitude. Allti- 


tude, 





Flevation above 
the level of the 
Place. Sea, in Fr. feet. 


Isola ...... 3900 


Wiesen... 4400 


Zernetz... 4400 


Casaccia...4600 


Selva...... 4900 


Valley of 
Bercsceen 


70 


line of separation between maize and no maize is first seen on the 
western side of the kingdom in going from the Angoumois, and entering 
Poitou at Verac, near Ruffec: in crossing Lorraine, it is first met with 
between Nancy and Luneville: in crossing from Alsace to Auvergne, 
the limit is at Dijon. Hence, it appears that the limit of the maize 
culture is two degrees and a half farther north on the eastern than on 
the western side of France; the northern boundary on the west side 
being about forty-six degrees and a half, and on the east side about 
forty-nine degrees. From this fact, connected with the two other facts, 
that the northern limits of the vine and olive culture in France are 
parallel to the northern limit of the maize culture, Mr. Young inferred, 
that the eastern side of France is two degrees and a half of latitude 
hotter ; or, if not hotter, more favourable to vegetation than the western. 

Potatoes are fit to be taken up and barley to be reaped here a month 
earlier than in the Oberland, where the elevation is only three thousand 
four hundred feet, but where there is a northern exposure. Flax and hemp 
succeed here, and in the small and sheltered inclosures the sunflower 
flourishes in all its splendour and magnificence: in the meadows the 
maple and the ash exhibit every symptom of healthy and luxuriant 
vegetation. Our author very justly remarks, that the ripening of the 
seeds of trees is a surer criterion of the comparative temperature of 
different situations and climates than the ripening of grain or other cul- 
tivated vegetables, since the maturity of these must often depend on 
fortuitous circumstances, or on the skill, labour, manure, &c. bestowed 
on them. 

Near this village, on the declivity of a mountain facing the south, rye 
sometimes reaches maturity, provided it is sown immediately after bar- 
vest ; and hemp not unfrequently succeeds, 

The inhabitants obtain a crop of rye; but in order to succeed it must 
be sown ina particular manner, viz. in the spring, along with March 
barley: after this is reaped, the rye is mown, and at the next harvest 
time of the barley it also has arrived at maturity: the rye is sometimes 
sown along with peas instead of barley. Potatoes were not tried till 
after the scarcity in 1817: they succeed well, Hemp also thrives: 
but flax, more delicate and susceptible of cold, is not cultivated at 
Zernetz, 

On the higher grounds in this neighbourhood the pineaster, or clus- 
ter-pine-tree prevails: the larch is seldom seen, though this and the 
stone-pine constitute the chief part of the forests of the Higher En- 
gadine. At a lower elevation the service-tree flourishes, and lower still, 
near Casaccia, the alder-tree (Betula Alnus Viridis) covers the side 
of the mountain. No species of corn is cultivated. Our author ob- 
served'a small extent of potatoes, which seemed planted solely as an 
experiment, and did not appear as if they would ripen. 

The stalk as well as the seed of flax comes to perfection here; hemp 
also has occasionally succeeded. Between one hundred and one-hun- 
dred and fifty feet higher up, that is, at an elevation of more than five 
thousand feet, barley ripens on the sides of the mountains exposed to 
the sun. Some cherry-tree es grow near Selva, and the cherries occa- 
sionally ripen. 

In the Garden of the Inn, our author found carrots, cauliflowers, 
raves—a kind of turnip with a carrot root, long, thin, and poor—and 
the white cabbage; the last, however, not well-hearted, Potatoes are 
not grown, 

p2 Samaden 
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tude, however, alone, independent of exposure and other cir- 
cumstances, is no indication of the nature or variety of vegeta- 
tion ; on these points some incidental remarks have already been 

iven. We add other results to which he came. He remarks 
generally, that, in the valleys of Switzerland, the temperature of 


districts 





Elevation above 
the level of the 
Place, Sea, in Fr, feet. 
Samaden...5300 Raves succeed here, as well as turnips: potatoes do not. One hun- 
dred feet higher, on the side of Celerina, barley and oats ripen. This 
fact excites our author's surprise, but he does not account for it. He 
informs us that, in the upper district of Berne, neither oats nor barley 
are grown at a higher elevation than four thousand feet ; and that in a 
Bernese valley, with only three thousand four hundred feet elevation, 
turnips, sown in the spring, perish from the cold; whereas the navels 
@’ hiver (species of rape ?) do not suffer, and yield abundance of oil. 


St. Mau- In the kitcnen-gardens here, our author found the turnip-rooted cab- 

Ri seediaen 5500 bage, peas in flower, carrots, raves, lettuce, and cabbages, very indif- 
ferentty hearted. 

Scarla...... 80 Notwithstanding this great elevation, a considerable quantity of corn 
is grown: barley alone succeeds, and often the premature frosts of 
August or Septembe r destroy it. 

Campler, Barley and potatoes sometimes succeed in this district. Our author 


between 5600 regards this as the limit of their vegetation, 


Trefoil will not grow 
and 5700 higher than at Lutz, five thousand three hundred feet; and, in 1822, 


there was no barley harvest higher than at Celerina. 

Near the church of this place afew raves were growing; but no 
potatoes nor grain. About two hundred feet lower, in a sheltered situ- 
ation, is a forest of pine-trees: potatoes and barley often arrive at full 
maturity here. In consequence of the northerly exposure of the ground 
near the church, carrots will not grow, though they succeed in a more 
elevated sitention than that at which potatoes and barley usually ripen. 
At the same height, and with the same exposure, melilot, a species of 
trefoil, flourishes. As this plant grows spontaneously in Lybia, and 
succeeds in the cold climate of the Alps, our author suggests the prac- 
ticability of enriching the mountains of Switzerland with the indigenous 
plants of warm climates, and especially with those of the papilio- 
naceous class. The melilot (Lybian trefoil), growing at the foot of the 
glaciers of Scalitta, aud the apricot-tree, acclimated in the Grinden- 

wald, justify his suggestions and hopes. 

No grain, flax, nor kitchen vegetables grow here. 

The elevation . the hospice on this mountain is equal to that of the 
hospice of the Grimsel in the Oberland ; 
varied and luxuriant. 


Maloya eve 5730 
Splugen... 5850 
but vegetation is much more 
Tchugen... 5900 At this high elevation the only plant cultivated is the Rume. x alpinus.* 
About three hundres 1 feet lower, the stone-pine and the larch present a 
healthy and vigorous appearance: the seed of the former arrives at 
maturity in the beginning of October. 
Berenbo- 


Though neither the soil nor exposure were favourable, larches, a foot 
GOD coseve 6225 


and a half in diameter, and sixty feet high, grew here 


j : the stone-pine 
and common fir also flourished : 


six hundred feet higher, some of these 
trees were growing on the top of a rock, probably at the greatest eleva- 
tion at which they will grow. Neither the alpine-pine nor the aquatic- 

alder 

® This species of sorrel is cultivated in many of the mountain districts, for the purpose of fat- 


tening swine in the winter. The roots are twisted till the cellular tissue is detached; then they are 


put, with a small quantity of salt, into a trench, lined, and covered with plan s, over which stones 
pre placed, 
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districts at a short distance from one another, often varies ex- 
tremely. The elevation of the valley of Untersee is the same as 
that of Gestein ; yet the thermometer in 1822-23 fell only to 8° 
below zero in Untersee; whereas at Gestein, it fell to 104°, and 
at Berne, to 16°. The depth of the valleys influences vegetation ; 
the deeper they are, the more intense the cold on the summits of 
the surrounding mountains: thus, the pine does not thrive on 
the Bragel, an elevation of 5100 feet, whereas, it thrives at the 
same elevation on the Rhetian Alps; the valleys of the Linth, 
the Muotta and Kloen, being deeper than those of the latter 
district. In like manner, in “the valley of Davos, agricultural 
produce succeeds in places much more elevated than in the 
Bernese vallies, because the latter are deeper. The warm winds 
from Italy have a perceptible influence on the vegetation of the 
contiguous parts of Switzerland; but the degree of this influence 
depends on circumstances. In the valley of the Inn, barley and 
flax are cultivated with success, at an elevation of more than 
5400 feet ; whereas at Laret, in the valley of Davos, though the 
elevation is only 4900 fect, no grain will thrive. Yet these val- 
leys are alike in most respects, and are surrounded by mountains 
of the same height ; they are both sheltered from the north-east 
wind ; their soil is of the same nature: but in the valley of the 
Inn, the warm winds from Italy are intercepted only by a single 
chain of mountains, whereas two chains lie between Italy and the 
valley of Davos ; and besides, the latter being of less extent than 
the former, admits of the reception of less heat from the sun. In 
the Oberland of Berne, an increase of height, of 2000 feet, dimi- 
nishes the crop one-third. A singular fact in vegetation presents 
itself at the Glacier of Roccosecco, which forms one of the 
branches of the Berneria: on its summit there is a valley nearly 
horizontal, filled with ice ; on this the avalanches have brought 
down masses of earth. This earth, thus resting on a basis of ice, 
produces a number of alpine plants, that supply abundant and 
nourishing food to the flocks of the inhabitants of Samaden. 
There are documents which prove that this singular pasture has 
been used since the year 1536. 


Elevation above 
the level of the 
Sea, in Pr. feet. 


alder were to be seen; but only some wild medlar-trees. None of 
these (with the exception of some larches) seemed degenerated ; where- 
as, on the mountains of Berne, forest trees grow stunted, and perish 
gradu: ally i in proportion to the elevation at which they are found 

At the highest point of the passage of Fluella, forest vegetation had 
ceased: abundance of the poa a/pina, however, was growing. A little 
lower down, in a southern exposure, the first pines, mixed with juniper 
berries, were to be seen ; whereas, on the northern side, only azaleas, 
the rusty colour of w hose leaves indicated the severity of the climate, 


We 
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We subjoin other facts relating to this branch of the physical 
phy of Switzerland. According to Humboldt, on the 
southern Alps, between the latitudes of 453° and 46°, an extent 
which comprises most of our author's route, the inferior limit of 
perpetual snow is at the height of 1370 fathoms. According to 
other authorities, the height at which it never melts is 1448 
fathoms. The mean annual heat at the former height, according 
to Humboldt, is 4° by the centigrade thermometer; the mean 
heat of winter, 1°; the mean heat of August, 6°; the distance 
between the trees and the snow 450 fathoms; the upper limit 
of trees, 920 fathoms ; the last species of trees towards the snow, 
the pinus abies; the upper limit of the ericinee 1170 fathoms, 
where the rhododendron ferrugineum is found; and the dis- 
tance between the snow and the corn 700 fathoms. Plantations 
on mountains in England seldom succeed above the height of 
1200 feet. One of the very highest inhabited districts in Europe 
is the village of Grindelwald in Switzerland; the site of the 
church being 3150 feet above the level of the sea. 

Facts connected with other branches of the physical geography 
of the districts which he visited, are seldom noticed by our author ; 
and then only incidentally and cursorily. Some of these, however, 
deserve our attention. On the summit of the Ballenberg, a moun- 
tain near the lakes of Thun and Brientz, there is an immense block 
of granite resting on the calcareous rock. Whence, or how, did it 
come thither? Our author adopts the common opinion, that it 
was brought by water. He gives plausible reasons for supposing 
that the waters of the lakes, as well as of the Aar, were formerly 
much more elevated; and he asks, whether one of the inunda- 
tions, at this remote period, may not have reached the summit of 
the Ballenberg, and there deposited this block of granite? This 
opinion is by no means tenable. No force of water could move 
such masses of granite as are found here and in other parts of 
Switzerland, at a great distance from their original site ; much 
less could any force of water raise a block above its own bed to 
the summit of the Ballenberg. Between those boulder stones, 
(as they are called) and the supposed parent rock, there is 
often an interval in which none of them are seen. Thus, on the 
slope of the Jura, and also on the slope of the Saleve, towards 
the Alps, especially in the great gap of the latter mountain, they 
are numerous ; the solid contents of some, a thousand or twelve 
hundred cubic feet: they are exactly like the granite of the 
High Alps. If they were brought by water, how could they be 
raised to the height of nearly six thousand feet on the Jura? and 
how comes it that few or any are found between Geneva and the 
foot of the Saleve, while farther off they become more meee ? 
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The distance from their native bed in the High Alps to the Saleve 
is thirty-six miles, and to the Jura fifty-four miles. The pheno- 
mena of these boulder stones in Switzerland, but more particu- 
larly of those in the north of Europe, which have been traced 
upwards of four hundred miles from their native site, and are 
seattered from Holland to Petersburgh and Moscow, afford 
only one of many proofs, that a power has been at work on our 
globe, of the nature and magnitude of which, as well as of the 
causes and circumstances attending the commencement and 
cessation of its operation, neither the most profound science, nor 
the most unfettered and creative imagination, can form any idea. 

In different parts of his route, our author met with quarries 
of gypsum, and he judiciously recommends that it should be used 
in improving the marshy soil of the drained lake of Gessail. Rock 
crystal, which forms, perhaps, the chief export of Switzerland, 
is not mentioned by him: it is found sometimes in pieces of 
seven or eight hundred weight. An immense quantity was dis- 
covered in 1720, in a cavern of the Grimsel ; some weighing from 
four to eight hundred pounds. The value of the whole was esti- 
mated at thirty thousand florins ; the largest of those measuring 
three feet and a half by two and a quarter, is deposited in the 
Cabinet d'Histoire Naturelle au Jardin des Plantes, at Paris. 
Near the summit of the road over the Splugen, fine white marble 
is found ; of this the inhabitants of the village make very beauti- 
ful articles : this is not mentioned by our author; nor is the rock 
of asbestos near Chiavenna. Besides this rock, several moun- 
tains in this part of Switzerland yield the same substance: the 
best is found in the mountains that inclose the valley of Ma- 
lenco. The canton of Glarus abounds in slate quarries; the 
principal is in the valley of Sernft, where they are obtained of a 
size large enough to serve as tables: formerly Great Britain was 
furnished with writing-slates from these quarries. A curious cir- 
cumstance connected with the natural history of the salmon in 
Switzerland, was communicated by Mr. Pennant to Mr. Cox. 
This fish forces its passage annually from the sea as high as the 
Linth, in order to deposit its spawn ; its progress is up the Rhine, 
from that river up the Aar, and through the lake of Zurich into 
the Linth, a course of many hundred miles; they are taken in 
September and October, about the weight of seventeen or twenty 
pounds. 

On domestic economy and manners our observations will be 
short. Manufacturing for sale is little practised in these districts 
of Switzerland; the situation and the character and habits of 
the people are against it; and in general, where it has been 
introduced, it has failed, and produced much misery, giving an 
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unnatural stimulus to an increase of population, and thus spread- 
ing poverty, when the new source of demand for labour was 
removed, This was strikingly and most lamentably exemplified 
in the cotton manufacture ; it is still, however, followed by the 
Glarnais. But though manufacturing for sale is little practised, 
domestic manufacture, especially of linen from the flax they grow, 
and of coarse cloth from the fleeces of their sheep, is almost 
universal among the inhabitants, especially the mountaineers ; 
they also dye their cloth, and are frequently very skilful and inge- 
nious in the different processes of this operation. ‘The inhabitants 
of the High Engadine not only supply themselves with cloth, but 
manufacture sufficient to procure in exchange, from the Italian 
Grisons, wine, corn, and rice. The women give a beautiful 
blue colour to their. cloth by the use of myrtle- berries. This 
shrub is, indeed, of service to them in various ways ; it supplies 
food to their sheep, fuel for their fires, a beautiful and valuable 
dye; and they add, brandy (l'eau-de-vie) and materials for 
tanning. 

Most of the villages stand very high, to be near their pastures 
and cattle. The cottages are generally of wood, with roofs pro- 
jecting, covered with slates, tiles, or shingles. Some are built of 
trees piled one upon another; others have stone foundations, 
and the upper parts wood; round or near, is a small inclosure 
or two for a watered meadow, ary pasture, and the culture of 
some oats, rye, or barley, for the family. The gardens are large 

1 proportion : hemp, ox tobacco, potatoes, and turnips, are 
grown here, Various contrivances are adopted, in order to secure 
their houses from avalanches; sometimes strong walls on the 
side of the danger ; sometimes, in addition, a triangular building, 
as high as the roof, the acute angle of which breaks the shock. 
In the valley of St. Anthony, in the Prettigau, these pyramids 
are formed of snow. Over the angle towards the danger a beam 
of wood is placed, and then water is poured over the whole: a 
solid mass of ice is thus formed. When the season arrives durin 
which avalanches do not fall, black earth or powdered cen 
is scattered over the side of the pyramid exposed to the sun, and 
thus the melting is accelerated. In other places, they dig deep 
trenches at the foot of the mountains; these arrest the ava- 
lanches in their progress. This plan, gr sometimes pro- 
duces an evil as great as that which it is meant to prevent; the 
trenches loosening the soil, an éboulement - terre, or falling down 
of a mass of rock, takes place. 

The food ofthe mountaineers is very simple, consisting of 
milk prepared in a variety of ways; cheese, butter, melted “and 
put into botiles, bread made of rye or barley, baked into ee 
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round cakes, two or three times a year, sometimes so hard, that 
it must be broken with a hatchet; walnut and chestnut cakes 
(pain amer), potatoes, beef, and goats’ flesh. A family of seven 

rsons living on the mountains lay in for their winter (eight 
months) stock, generally, one hundred weight and a half of 
cheese ; one hundred weight of bread; nine or ten hundred 
weight of potatoes; seven or eight goats, and three cows for 
milk or meat. At this season, however, they live much on 
salted meat ; their chief employment then is making the family 
lmen and cloth. 

The remark that, in travelling through Germany and Switzer- 
land, the Protestant districts or villages can imme diately and 
certainly be distinguished from the Catholic, by the superior in- 
dustry and comfort of the former, has often been made; yet, 
as it has also been ascribed to prejudice, we shall adduce addi- 
tional instances of its justice from our author. 

The inhabitants of the Canton of Glarus are acute, ingenious, 
enterprising, and industrious: pass into the contiguous catholic 
cantons of Schwytz, the inhabitants are bigote “d, superstitious, 
indolent, and without enterprise or industry.* Tarasp i is the only 
village in the Engadine which adheres to the Catholic faith ; and 
it exhibits a striking contrast to all the rest of the district, being 
dirty, dilapidated, and miserable. Bregaglia is of the reformed 
religion, and part of the inhabitants of Puschiavo : ; in point of 
manners, Civilization, and the comforts of life, they are advanta- 
geously distinguished from the valleys of Misocco and Calanca, 
the soil and climate of which are similar ; and even from the 
Valteline and Chiavenna, the soil of which is much more fertile. 
We add other instances: Stolberg remarks, that the canton of Lu- 
cerne, like most of the Catholic cantons, is deficient in industry ; 
its situation is more convenient than that of Zurich: yet what 
comparison between the trade of the two cantons? Mr. Cox 
represents catholic Constance as dreary and almost deserted, 
grass growing in its principal streets; whereas, the contiguous 
small territory of St. Gallen is alive with industry and activity. 
In Appenzel, the Protestants and Catholics have, since 1597, 
inhabited different districts, and lived under separate govern- 
ments: the Protestant districts are better peopled, and, in general, 
more commercial and industrious. We shall make only one 


* There are some Catholics in the canton of Glarus ; but ‘the Protestants, during the 
two last centuries, have increased conside rably in sunbe »r, and their industry in every 
branch is greatly superior.” (Cox, i. 46.) The same author observes, ‘ about a mile 
from Richterswyi is a single house, standing on a gentle acclivity, the walls of which 
divide the canton of Zurich from that of Schwytz, and, at the same time, set instant bounds 
to that industry and population, which had hitherto attracted our wonder and delight.’ 
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more remark on this subject, adduced by the author of a 
‘ Six Weeks’ Tour in France and Switzerland :’—*‘ on passing the 
French barrier, a surprising difference may be observed between 
the opposite nations which inhabit either side. The Swiss 
cottages are much cleaner, and the inhabitants exhibit the same 
contrast. This superior cleanliness is chiefly produced by differ-* 
ence of religion. Travellers in Germany remark the same con- 
trast between the Protestant and Catholic towns, although they be 
but a few leagues distant.’ p. 40. In what respects the influence 
of the Catholic religion is unfavourable to the well-being of the 
people, we shall not here inquire, We cannot, however, agree 
that its bad influence is confined to what is implied in an answer 
given by a Swiss postilion to a traveller, who inquired how it 
happened that, as soon as ever he passed from a Protestant to a 
Catholic canton, he passed from an excellent to a very bad road, 
‘ C'est un pays ferie,’—was the reply. 

We have already noticed the rage for emigration which pre- 
vails ; most leave their native country never to return. But in the 
Grisons, and particularly in the Engadine, they emigrate to Ger- 
many, France, or Italy, where they follow the business of con- 
fectioners, pastry-cooks, and liqueur maoufacturers, &c. As 
soon as they have made a competency, they return to their native 
place. Sometimes two enter into partnership; one emigrates 
and the other remains at home for a year, and so they alternate ; 
these partners are equally faithful and industrious. Our author 
gives an interesting account of M. Justi, a native of Sils: he 
was originally a groom, but, running away from a tyrannical 
master, he hired himself to a confectioner in a German town: 
being industrious and skilful, he afterwards was appointed choco- 
late-maker to the reigning prince, and accumulated a large for- 
tune. Yet, at the height of his favour and prosperity, he every 
year visited his native place, and spent the summer months with 
the humble companions of his youth. 

In the midst of the most impressive and sublime scenery of 
this country, there is one custom which even adds to the feelings 
it creates, and is strongly characteristic of the primitive simpli- 
city of the inhabitants. This custom is not noticed by our 
author, but it is described by Reichard; and with a translation of 
his account we shall conclude this article : 

‘ The horn of the Alps is employed, in the mountainous districts of 
Switzerland, not solely to sound the cow-call (Kiihreihn, Ranz-des- 
Vaches), but for another purpose, solemn and religious. As soon as 
the sun has disappeared in the valleys, and its last rays are just glim- 
mering on the snowy summit of the mountains, then the herdsman who 
dwells on the loftiest, takes his horn and trumpets forth,* “ Praise 
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God the Lord.” “All the herds in the neighbourhood, on hearing this, 
come out of their huts, take their horns, and repeat the words. This 
often continues a quarter of an hour, whilst on all sides the mountains 
echo the name of God. A profound and solemn silence follows; 
every individual offers his secret prayer on bended knees, and with 
uncovered head. By this time it is quite dark,—* Good night,” 
trumpets forth the herd on the loftiest summit ; “ Good night” is re- 
peated on all the mountains from the horns of the herds and the clefts 
ofthe rocks. Then each one lays himself down to rest.’ 





Arr. IX.—l. Armanee, ou quelques Scenes d'un Salon de Paris, 
en 1827. 2 tom. Paris. 1827. 

2. La Cour d'un Prince Régnant, ou les Deux Maitresses. Par 
le Baron de I.amothe-Langon, auteur de ‘]’Espion de Police,’ 
&c. 3 tom. deux*, éd. Paris. 1827. 

3. Il Castello di Trezzo, Novella Storica di G. B. B. Milano, 
1827. 

4. Cabrino Fondulo, Frammento della Storia Lombarda sul Fi- 
nire del Secolo XIV. e il Principiare del XV. Opera di Vin- 
cenzo Lancetti Cremonese. 2 tom. Milano. 1827. 

. Sibilla Odaleta, Episodio della Guerra d'Italia alla Fine del 
Secolo XV. Romanzo istorico d'un Italiano. (In continuazione 
alla Biblioteca amena ed istruttiva per le Donne gentile.) 2 tom. 
1827. 

6. Schloss Avalon. Frei nach dem Englischen des Walter 
Scott, vom Uebersetzer des Walladmor. \n 3 Banden. Leipzig. 
1827. 

7. Valdemar Seier, Valdemar the Victorious; an Historical 
Romance. By B.S. Ingemann. Copenhagen. 1826. 


HE Grub-street— 
Xaip’ [Sann! wer’ aeSra, wer’ dryew mined, 
’Acraciws réov oddas inavop.xi— 


vu 


(to borrow Dr. Johnson’s affectionate salutation of our mother- 
country,) the Grub-street population of every land carefully 
follows, at a great distance of course, the example set by those 
dwelling in more favoured spots of literature. The apprentice 
boys of the Strand or Cheapside do not make a more vigorous 
attempt at imitating the fashions of St. James’s-street, or succeed 
more awkwardly. We run as little chance of mistaking the hack 
author, the literary ticket-porter, when aping the style of his 
masters, as we do of being duped by Tom Errand, dressed in 
Clincher’s clothes. We shall confine ourselves, on the present 
occasion, to novels, though the rule is universal, and applicable 
to all classes of the servum pecus, from avowed fools to professed 


philosophers. 
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philosophers. In England, one great author has opened the 
almost untrodden path ¢ of the historical novel, and ‘accordingly 
we find that every ingenious youth or literary spinster, who can 
read an abridgment of history made easy, favours us with a dis- 
tortion of the historical catechism, in which ev ery element employed 
by Sir Walter Scott in his novels is sedulously imitated, except his 
genius. The very kind of hero, the double heroine, the exact 
sort of soldier, of lawyer, of landlord, the very cant words, every 
thing down to the mistakes, are preserved with an industry worthy 
of a better fate. There is to be sure the one thing wanting; the 
crew of imitators have gathered the dry bones, but they want the 
power of inspiring them with life. 

The same class in France have caught their tone in some 
measure from England; but it is a tone which partakes more 
of Lord Byron, than of Sir Walter Scott. The gloomy and 
misanthropic view of human affairs in which his lordship in- 
dulged was amazingly popular in Paris. It was a fine thing to be 
miserable for nothing, and what could be more cheaply ro- 
mantic than ‘to bear about a clouded brow’ in scenes of gaiety ? 
Even in good socie ty there was something quite attractive in this 
masquerade sorrow which suited the essentially theatrical cha- 
racter of the Fre nch ; in low life it was irresistible. The ‘ muscadin 
au cinquiéme’ wasas high in soul and forehead, if possible, as his 
lodging ; and his revels at a guinguette, or his woes on a lacrymose 
expedition to Pére la Chaise, to hang fustian flowers upon the 
tomb of kindred genius, were rendered more striking by the occa- 
sional adoption of the gloomy bearing of Lord Byron’s single 
hero, Childe Harold. This gentleman, or other more direct imi- 
tations of his German prototypes, figures in one shape or another 
in a thousand novels; and his tone of sentiment, and manner of 
regarding human affairs, meet us in almost every roman we take up. 

“At home, their great exemplar is the Viscount de Chateaubriand, 
who has formed his novel style upon an imitation of the faults of 
Bernardin St. Pierre. The Viscount’s Atala is a careful selection 
of whatever is feeble in thought in Paul and Virginia or the In- 
dian Cottage, delivered in a style which is acento of whatever can 
be found inflated in diction in the worst written passages of Florian. 
His Natchez is a still more striking combination of meanness 
and phebus. Madame de Cottin, in her beautiful tale of E lizabeth, 
alone succeeded in catching the tone and feeling of St. Pierre, 
and it appears to have deserted her in her other works, ‘The novels 
of Madame de Staél in their novel part were German, not French; 
in other respects they were the brochures of a critic, a reviewer, 
a smart literary lady, distinguished in salons, moving among 
diplomatists and statesmen ; of the daughter of Necker, intent 
on 
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on inculcating her father’s maxims of government ; of the learned 
blue, bent on disseminating, through the shape of a novel, the critical 
doctrines which she had elsewhere poured, er cathedra, upon her 
readers in works professedly devoted to criticism. We should be 
sorry to have it thought, that we are inclined to disparage the 
talents or labours of the most remarkable woman of our times ; 
but we believe, that even her friends will agree with us in saying, 
that in a précis of French novels of the nineteenth century, we 
may, without any injury to her fame as an authoress, omit the 
names of Corinne or Delphine. 

But we are conscious that this is too he savy a head for an article 
on the current novels of the year in Paris, Suppose, then, that 
we waive for the present all discussion as tothe sources or ap- 
pliances of the modern French novelists, the Grub-street pur- 
veyors for the reading public in France, and take, without further 
ceremony, the first couple that have come to our hands, as samples 
of the whole. We shall be quite impartial in our choice, and 
commence by assuring our readers that there has been no very 
remarkable novel in any genre this year among our ne ghbours. 
We may, therefore, without any injustice take the first pair 
that lies on our table. 

‘ Armance, ou quelques Scénes d’un Salon de Paris en 1827,’ 
is a piece of superfine sentimentality. Its title is rather decep- 
tious, for it hardly purports to give scenes of fashionable life, and 
those with which it does present us, paint the manners of good 
society in Parisian salons with much the same accuracy that 
novels of the same class depict the manners of our ge sntle men 
and ladies in England. If any thing like the ‘ goings on’ de- 
scribed in ‘ Armance’ be the common usages of Parisian com- 
pany, they ought to cease to accuse us of amusing ourselves 
‘ tristement,’ for any thing more ‘lugubre’ than the doings of the 
salons of Madames de Malivert and Bonnivert cannot be con- 
ceived. The editor, however, very indignantly disclaims any 
personal applications in the manner of those romances trés piquans 
Vivian Grey, Almacks, High Life, Matilda, &c. qu'on fait a 
Londres, and which by this time, we may assure him, have quietly 
descended to the tomb of all the Capulets— 

U nwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

Octave, the hero, is quite a model for young gentlemen in that 
situation. He is a young man of abundance of ‘esprit’ (which 
unfortunately, however, he keeps carefully concealed throusheut 
the book,) a lofty stature, noble manners, the handsomest large 
black eyes in the world, but yet with something so sombre in 
those mild orbs, that they were more the objects of compassion 
than envy. Young as he was, nothing gave him either pain or 
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pleasure. Like his literary parents, Childe Harold and Co., he was 
a misanthrope, ‘ avant l’age.’ What the proper age for misan- 
thropy is, we are not informed. 

His mother, the only person of whom he is fond, calls in Dr. 
Duquesnel and other physicians, who put him under a regimen for 
an affection of the chest. This was rather agreeable, for ‘ but for 
their medical disputes, in which they speedily engaged, not a 
sound of the human voice would have been heard in the nobly 
furnished but sombre hotel de Malivert.’ We have then some 
twenty pages on the state of Octave’s chest, in the course of 
which we learn that his mother pawns her jewels to the amount 
of 4000 franks (160/.) to buy him an English horse. 

His father was an old royalist, whose politics had diminished 
his property to some 20 or 30,000 francs, and who is very mise- 
rable on that account. The law of indemnity, however, replaces 
him in his property, and puts Octave into high society, where every 
body is anxious to show attentions to the heir of two millions, viz. 
francs. One young lady, however, Armance de Zohnloff, his cousin, 
does not seem dazzled, and, of course, he falls in love with her. 
Displeased with the sycophantic company whom he has met, he 
determines on walking home in a heavy shower of rain, which 
gives him a great deal of pleasure; and ruminates very pathe- 
tically upon love, when he is upset by a carriage, the wheel of 
which drives him against the wall and tears his waistcoat. Though 
he regrets that he was not annihilated by this noble accident, it 
had considerably refreshed him, ‘(la vue de la mort lui avait 
rafraichi le sang,’) and when he goes home, the first reflection 
that occurs to him is, that his bed chamber is too low: the salon 
of the hotel Bonnivert, he remarks, is twenty feet high, which 
is much more conducive to health. His next determinations are 
noble; for he resolves upon having a small key for his library, (‘ une 
petite clef d’acier imperceptible, plus petite que celle d’un porte- 
feuille,’) and a set of large looking-glasses, seven feet high; on 
which he plays over an act of Don Juan, and goes to sleep. 

Shortly afterwards he runs out into the streets for no particular 
reason, but what the gentlemen of the police would call a ‘lark,’ 
and is wounded. This incident leads to nothing; and the next 
particular of importance which we learn of our hero is his over- 
hearing Armance telling a female friend, that ‘the soul which 
she had thought so beautiful was entirely ‘ bouleversée’ by two 
millions.’ Here, for the first time, we learn that Armance was a 
young lady of a quiet, asiatic aspect, —(she was born in Sebastopol) 
—but of a very firm determination, and what is of more import- 
ance, ‘a de grands yeux bleus foncés,’ which had ever made her 
the affection of all the ‘femmes distinguées’ of her a 
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The course of true love never does run smooth; and accord. 
ingly Octave is soon entangled in a very considerable flirtation with 
a Madame de Bonnivert. This lady is a mystic, and is very anx- 
ious to understand Octave. He promises to tell her what he is, 
if she will keep it secret; she therefore produces an iron cross 
made at Konigsberg, on which she swears never to betray what 
he tells her, and accordingly the important secret is discovered to 
be—that he has no conscience. 

In fooleries like this the book proceeds. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to wade through the commonplace dulness of the second 
volume, and we therefore proceed to the dénouement. The hero 
is wounded in a duel, fought heaven knows why, and his danger, 
@ l’ordinaire, discovers the till then hidden love of Armance. After 
some skirmishing in the old and approved style, everything is 
arranged for their marriage. It is now discovered that there is 
some dreadful secret welling upon the mind of Octave, which is 
at the bottom of all his singularities. This secret he is proceeding 
to tell his mistress, (p. 182,) when a cursed servant comes to an- 
nounce that le déjeiiner va sonner ; and, wonderful to relate, the 
young lady prefers a petit pdté to a secret. 

However, it comes at last. After a thousand protestations of 
love, and exclamations of horror at what he is about to tell, 
Armance, forgetting her usual restraint, pressed his hand, and 
conjured him to speak. Her face was in a moment so near that 
of Octave’s, that he felt the warmth of her breath. ‘This sensa- 
tion melted him, and speaking became easy. ‘Yes, dear friend,’ 
(we have not a word for amie,) he said at last, looking her in the 
face, ‘ | adore thee—thou canst not doubt my love; but who is 
the man who adores thee ?—he is a monster.’ After such an 
avowal as this, it is no wonder that ‘le déjetiner fut silencieur et 
froid.’ Armance is sadly puzzled to conjecture in what way her 
lover has earned so desperate a title as that which he gives him- 
self; but, making up her mind that it must be something very 
terrible, begins to accustom herself to be in love with an assassin, 
and succeeds completely (‘bientét elle se trouva habituée a aimer 
un assassin.’) In fact, she writes him a letter to say that she 
loves him more since the confession than before. Octave having 
gone to Paris, (then great events occur in the country,) after 
consultation with a friend, resolves on writing the ‘ secret fatal’ 
to his mistress. He does so accordingly at the next café; but, 
as ill luck would have it, cannot find a post-office. On this he 
reflects that he ought not to send a letter of this importance (!) 
by post, fearing, we suppose, that M. de Villele would 
not hesitate to intercept a document of such high conse- 
quence and he determines to take it himself, In the meantime, 
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however, a relation of his, who is anxious to break off the match, 
resolves on the novel expedient. of forging a letter from the lady 
to Miss Méry de Tersan, ‘son amie intime,’ which is put on the 
very spot where Octave is to leave his. How it was discovered that 
he was to do any such thing, the author does not deign to inform 
us. Octave of course finds it, and, though he perceives it is 
intended for another, with the high sense of gentlemanlike feeling 
which pervades the whole book, he reads it. We need not say 
that its contents inform him that Armance does not care a farthing 
for him—that she marries for convenience—and that she takes 
him principally because she wishes to have a mari amusant. If 
we may judge of the gentleman by what we find in this novel, the 
lady would have been sadly disappointed had she formed such a 
wish. 

Octave is thunderstruck with her avowal, and tears the letter 
which contained his secret, by which means it is lost for ever to an 
inquiring public. He resolves to marry Armance, and then die 
at the end of a month. He goes to his mother and his mistress, 
and tells them that he wants to be married at once ; but this intel- 
ligence, generally so agreeable to young ladies, is expressed in so 
harsh a tone as to dispel all pleasurable ideas; in fact, the author 
adds, with admirable naiveté, the resolution which he had taken 
to die gave his manners ‘ quelquechose de sec et de cruel.’ 

They are married after all. Octave still kept his secret, 
although one day, when walking with the lady in the woods at 
Ecouen, he was near betraying it. Armance had said that she 
wished she could commit some crime equal to his; and Octave 
was so struck with the love and tenderness of this wise wish, that 
he actually put his hand into his pocket to take out the letter 
which he had torn, and which contained his secret, when unfortu- 
nately it touched the satin paper of the pretended letter from 
Armance, et sa bonne intention fut glacée. 

The lady is very happy, as ladies ought to be, during the honey- 
moon, but the husband does not participate in her bliss. The 
idea of being merely a mari amusant breaks his heart. Belzebub 
is good, Lucifer is good, Amaimon is good—and yet they are devils 
additions—but. mari amusant! That is the worst of insults; and 
in truth, so far as his readers are concerned, he takes very good 
care not to perform the character for a moment. 

The young couple visit his estates in Dauphiné, and go thence to 
Marseilles. Here he discloses his intention of proceeding to Greece, 
in order to prove, that, although he hates the military, he can 
handle a sword. Armance was so happy since her marriage, that 
she readily consents to let him go; which we confess appears to 
us rather a whimsical reason, He sets sail, and then follows an 
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admirable device. He feigns a mortal disease; and luckily for 
his slaughterous design, the surgeon of the vessel happens to be 
an old carpenter, who pronounces his case hopeless. At the end 
of eight days, when he thinks the fit time for dying secundum 
artem is at hand, he draws up a will, leaving all his property to 
Armance, on condition that she will marry in twenty months after 
his death; in case of failure of this condition, he leaves it to his 
mother. This being executed, he writes to Armance, incloses the 
letter which he had written at the café, and the forged letter to 
Méry de Tersan. His happiness is then complete. 

$ tn a week, a cabin-boy, from the top of the mainmast, cried 
“land.” It was the soil of Greece, and the mountains of the 
Morea then appeared above the horizon. A fresh wind impelled 
the vessel with rapidity. The name of Greece awakened the cou- 
rage of Octave. *‘ Do I see thee,” said he, ‘*O land of heroes ?” 
and at midnight on the third of March, as the moon rose behind 
Mount Kalos, a mixture of opium and digitalis, prepared by 
himself, gently delivered Octave of the burden of a life which had 
been to him so agitated.’ 

The exact chronology of this important death is very satisfac- 
tory. He looked beautiful in death, and nobody in France, but 
his wife, suspected how he died, The old Marquis of Malivert 
died also; Armance and her mother-in-law went into a convent ; 
and thus ends the story, the merits of which we fairly leave to our 
readers to appreciate. We are sorry that we cannot gratify them 
by telling poor Octave’s secret, for we do not know it; and it must 
therefore remain, with the authorship of Junius, the executioner 
of Charles I., and the Egyptian hieroglyphics, among the res 
incognite of the world. 

The other novel which fell in our way is ‘ La Cour d'un Prince 
Regnant,’ but the narcotic was too strong. We attempted to read 
it in vain. ‘These dull volumes, the scene of which is laid in 
Germany, exhibit a union, which, we are sorry to say, has too 
often happened of late in France, of the worst qualities of litera- 
ture of the two nations, Its wit is as heavy as if it were the very 
essence of high Dutch, and its serious writing as frivolous as if it 
were composed by a little French milliner, ‘The sooner that the 
French throw themselves back on their own resources the better ; 
they may depend upon it that they cannot Germanize. 

We turn now to sketch a few Italian novels, 

Strange to say, although the very name is Italian, and though the 
‘Novelle’ began among them, there has not been any attempt at 
what the rest of Europe calls‘ novel-writing’ in Italy until lately. 
This deficiency in their literature the author proposes to fill by his 
work—not that he flatters himself he can be compared with Sir 
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Walter Scott, Richardson, de Staél, Sismondi, and pochi altri, 
‘but to be named after these sommi is a glory of which one ma 
be justly ambitious.’ We fear that the interval between these chief. 
tains of literature and our author, will be rather longer than his 
‘amour propre’ might suggest; but his novel is not unentertaining. 

The time is laid during the invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIII. of France, one of the most interesting periods of his- 
tory. The author, as usual in such compositions, makes the 
intricacies of a love story dependent upon the movements of the 
invading king; but he has given his work too historical an air. 
The novelist is neglected for the historian, and we are sometimes 
ae to look upon the love adventures of Annibale Trivulzio, 

a young gentleman ‘bello come Rinaldo, e non men prode di 
lui,’ and his mistress Lucilla, as intrusions on an historical trea- 
tise, which is every moment occupied with descriptions of battles 
and sieges, and discussions upon treaties and constitutions. We 
shall give a hasty sketch of the story, without touching upon the 
other matter of the novel. 

The daughter of an Albanian officer, Odaleta, who was serving 
in Cyprus, was carried off when five years old bya Jew. Her 
mother, Camilla, was informed that this man, who was a physi- 
cian, wanted the child for the purpose of obtaining her blood, to 
transfuse into the veins of one of his patients ; and, on further 
inquity; she was assured that the little girl had been killed b 
him in Rome. The most ardent desire of vengeance fills the 
aateie and she determines to satiate her wrath in some dreadful 
manner, ifshe should ever have it in her power. She succeeded 
in tracing him, after some years’ search, and ‘ would have been 
able to have etlected his arrest, and to have consigned him to the arm 
of justice, which, although corrupted and venal, would with difficulty 
have excused itself from the task of condemning him to the last 
punishment: but this was by no means her design. From the first, 
it was her firm purpose to take vengeance with her own hands: she 
possessed courage to seize the miscreant by his gray hairs ; and, in 
the open Piazza and in the presence of the cellected multitude, to 
have planted twenty times her reeking dagger in his breast. But, 


in the lapse of so many years, various circumstances altered this 


her resolution, and gave her a more atrocious purpose for the exe- 
cution of the deed... .. «.. . The youth (her son) grew 
up, as we have already described. The unfortunate circumstances 
were narrated to him, with every attendant particular, to give a 
blacker character to the story ; and as he felt its barbarity, he firmly 
believed that he lived only to inflict that vengeance so imperiously and 
importunately demanded by his mother...... The cabalistic scieice, 
by whose principles alone ‘she appeared to regulate her actions, was 
only, so to speak, a pretext, to which, however, she seemed tu give 
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the fullest confidence. A close communication with an extensive 
sect of exaltés, who were then scattered throughout the principal 
cities of Italy and Germany, afforded her the most certain information 
of the movements of her victim ; and applying, as though involun- 
tarily, this information to her cabalistic calculations, and to the un- 
changing and sure influences of the stars, she drew consequences, 
true perchance in calculation, but totally false in principle...... She 
formed the resolution of stabbing the Jew’s daughter in the presence of 
her father, and afterwards of making him a more complete victim to 
her immeasurable fury !’—pp. 427, 428. 

Malvezzi’s supposed daughter—for the reader is soon informed 
that she is not his—was as beautiful as a heroine of roniance ought 
to be, and of a character quite contrary to her Jewish guardian. 
He had bestowed the utmost care upon her education, and made 
her mistress of all female accomplishments, for the sordid pur- 

se of fitting her for the seraglio at Constantinople, where he 
intended to sell her. Unluckily for him, He had consented to 
attend Ludovico Trivulzio, the governor of Castel Uovo, who was 
severely wounded, in his capacity of physician, and take his 
daughter with him into the castle. The old governor stoutly 
defended his fortress against the French, and Malvezzi had no 
means of getting away. His daughter, who accompanied him, 
wins the heart of the governor’s nephew, Annibale, and 

‘ The mutual flame was quickly caught, 
And quickly too revealed.’ 
Much amorous conversation occurs in this part of the volume, 
but our readers will not lose any thing if we take the liberty of 
passing it over. 

Malvezzi becomes very uneasy, and longs for an escape. He 
tampers with a soldier, who was discontented with the governor 
on account of a flogging he had received, and persuades him to 
desert, and take a communication to the enemy. The man con- 
sents, and makes the attempt, but, in so doing, contrives, while 
striking a light in a dark passage, to set fire to a barrel of 
gunpowder, which blows up him and a bridge of communica- 
tion at the same fime. The attention of the governor is 
drawn to this; and on the body being found, Malvezzi’s treason- 
able letter is discovered. Without a moment’s delay, he is 
ordered into a subterranean dungeon, called the Torre del Dia- 
volo. In the interim between the accident and his discovery, 
his fears of detection lead him to inform Lucilla that he is not 
her father, and to promise the disclosure of the real secret of her 
birth, if she will employ her influence with the Trivulzj to save 
his life. She loses no time in communicating this information to 
her lover, who rejoices, of course, in discovering that the object 
of his affections is not the daughter of a Jew. 
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Malvezzi, however, escapes without her influence. He amuses 
himself in his miserable confinement with reading the inscriptions 
on the walls of the dungeon. 


‘One ran thus: ‘ Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem.” At this 
he shook his head, to show its unpalatable nature. He read another— 
“Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.”” ‘* Fine words, in truth,” 
exclaimed Malvezzi; ‘“‘ Marvellous stoical firmness, though taught 
only in pompous books! Ifthe author, instead of being seated in his 
closet surrounded by the luxurious and lavish gifts of Maecenas and 
Augustus, had only found himself in my situation, that arrogated firm- 
ness which induced him to offer such advice to others, would have been 
immediately melted in the bitter tears of despair.” On turning his 
eyes a little from the spot, he saw that terrible verse of Alighieri written 
on Hell’s portal: “ Lasciate ogni speranza o voi che entrate.” 
These words horrified him, and he turned away in despair. But his 
surprise was extreme on perceiving, in the obscurest corner, some He- 
brew lines. The gery sight, before even he had deciphered the 
meaning, made his heart beat with joy. . . . . . - But he immediately 
thought that they only contained some fruitless complaint, or the moral 
comfort given by some hopeless victim... .. .. The ray of joy, 
however, which had lightened his breast was increased to extasy when 
he discovered the following direction, of which we at once give the 
translation, without quoting the Hebrew : 

“In the direction of this corner, between the boards of the floor 

and the ground, there is a cave. Unhappy son of Israel, if thou 
hast courage—descend ; open,—and thou shalt find safety.” 
-.+++. He sought some time in vain, although he invoked all the 
patriarchs and prophets to boot. He had nearly lost all hope, when, 
in the line of the corner between the two walls, he found an iron 
ring hidden in a cavity, which seizing with two fingers of his right 
hand, he, with great difficulty, raised the cover o/ the cave.......On 
looking down, however, he was horrified at the darkness,—equal, 
says the author, to that of Egypt; and the dashing of the sea, which 
appeared to the Israelite not many feet from the level of his dungeon, 
was by no means calculated to throw oil on the disturbed state of 
his mind. For a long time he stood irresolute, when he thought 
of the very significant words of his captive predecessor—*“ se hai 
coraggio, scendi,” and then beginning to bethink him of David and 
Gideon, and other celebrated examples of courage; he called to 
heaven for resolution. 

.»-+ * Thrice did the old coward endeavour to descend, and thrice 
he withdrew the leg which he had introduced: an hour and a half 
had expired whilst he remained in this state of indecision; and he 
would, perhaps, have shut the trap-door, and returned to the 
dungeon, had not the dread of perpetual imprisonment prevented 
the measure. A distant sound began to echo along the extended 
corridor, and announced to him the tidings that the guards might 
be approaching, who were to conduct him to punishment, and this 
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caused him to let his feet fall this time much lower than before. In 
this position he remained for some time; and the rolling surges 
below having become at this instant a little quiet, he distinctly heard 
the grating of the heavy chains of the first door, when thinking in- 
stantly of the executioner, the tortures, and his death, from sheer 
terror, he loosened his hold, and fell heavily to the bottom.” The 
spring-door instantly shut down—the guards entered, and were 
astounded at the discovery of the bird’s having flown. 


Search is made, but in vain, and ev ery body comes to the con- 
clusion, that as the Jews are in alliance with the devil, it is quite 
useless to confine them in the Torre del Diavolo. The only two 
who had ever escaped from it were Jews. 

The old man drops into a spacious vault which he finds had 
been inhabited. He here discovers biscuits and wine, of which 
he makes use, and, what is of more permanent advantage, a plan 
of a tunnel under the sea from Castel Uovo to the main land. 
The author here indulges in some rather sorry wit, at the expense 
of Brunel, little suspecting that his own device of an escape 
through the Thames tunnel had been made matter of jest, in a 
burlesque directed against novelists of this class. 

His passage throug th this tunnel, which is tediously and ob- 
scurely described, leads him into a cemetery, where he sees a 
lofty lady in a black mantle, mourning over a cenotaph, and this 
lady is Camilla. He does not know her, but, terrified by her 
wild gestures, he dares not venture on appearing. In the mean 
time, the Castel del Uovo has been taken, but the Trivulzj, 
with Lucilla, whom the old governor has taken under his espe- 
cial patronage, escape through the same passage as Malvezzi, 
having, under the conduct of an unknown knight, approached it 
by a different route. The Jew finally obtains rehage in the house 
of arich brother Israelite, where he is sadly griev ed about the loss 
of his ducats and his daughter. 

Many adventures, not very important towards carrying on the 
story, follow, but at last the Jew obtains an audience of the Vice- 
roy, the duke of Montpensier. The duke had heard his history 
from the Trivulzj, whom he had taken under his protection, and 
Malvezzi’s reception is ungracious enough. Montpensier promises 
that he will inquire into his case, but orders him to be detained 
until he is confronted with Trivulzio. In the mean time, a 
tumult, suddenly arising, calls away the viceroy, and the unfor- 
tunate Jew is left in the hands of the governor whom he had be- 
trayed. Camilla had not lost sight of him, and the hour of her 
revenge was now athand. Lucilla enters the hall, and the dagger 
of the vindictive lady is raised to stab her from behind, when 
Camilla, agitated by her emotions, falls senseless on the ground. 
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Her dagger had not been perceived, and the bystanders, think~ 
ing her mad, do not interfere with her movements. After some 
time she succeeds in getting into the chamber where the Trivulzj, 
with whom was Lucilla, had summoned Malvezzi. The expected 
coup de théAtre—we have kept the author’s secret as well as he 
does himself, but every body must see it from the beginning— 
now comes on. At the moment she discovers that Lucilla is her 
long-lost daughter—all winds up at once; Malvezzi confesses 
his villany, and dies of terror and remorse, and Annibale marries 
Lucilla, who is now found out to be Sibilla Odaleta. 

We find, scattered through the book, witches like Meg Mer- 
rilies; dwarfs, as Flibbertigibbet and other mischievous urchins, 
whom it delights the author of Waverley to patronize ; boisterous 
squires, chivalrous masters ; in short, the whole suppellex of a 
romanzo istorico. The suthor intimates, in his book, that he has 
not long left the benches of school, and he possesses some talent 
which may hereafter enable him to do better. 

The author of the ‘ Castello di Trezzo’ is also, we are in- 
formed, a young man, and his story is even more inartificial than 
that which we have just analyzed. John Galeazzo Visconti had 
imprisoned his uncle Barnabd in the castle of Trezzo, where the 
old man is followed by Donnina, of the family of Porri, and his 
daughter Ginevra. A gallant cavalier, Palamede, loves this girl, 
and the nodus of the novel consists in his attempt to release her. 
The intrigues of a false friend, Aldobrado, place him in great 
danger, while, under pretence of endeavouring to get him into 
the castle, he really desires to expose him to assassination. The 
friendship of Enzel Petraccio, a fortune-teller, or ariolo, a cha- 
racter who, in historical romances, always plays a conspicuous part, 
serves to guard Palamede from these perils; but at last the hero 
is obliged to give up attempting any entrance into the castle, and 
he resolves on going to Milan, to pray for the deliverance of his 
mistress from John Galeazzo. By a piece of good fortune, which 
commonly attends heroes, he chances to discover that Aldobrado 
has a design to assassinate Duke Louis of France, who has come 
into Italy for the purpose of marrying Valentine Visconti. 
This assassination he prevents by brave ly coming forward to the 
defence of the prince, and the scene in which “he rescues him 
from the attack of his assailauts is executed with much spirit 
and vigour. 

This gallant action wins Ginevra for Palamede, but John Ga- 
leazzo, at the same time that he gives the lady to her lover, orders 
the poisoning of Barnabd, with whose death the book concludes. 

The style is harsh and full of awkward idioms, and, on the whole, 
we fear that the work is one of those which is likely not to be agree- 
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able to gods, men, or columns, The young gentleman who writes 
it is a much better antiquary than a novelist ; and his knowledge 
of the localities and town of Milan would fit him for a cicerone, 

‘Cabrino Fondulo’ is little more than an historical fragment. 
The scene of this novel also is laid in the time of John Galeazzo, 
The author is a man of some power, and the alternation of the 
character of Cabrino, the hero, through vice and virtue, is rather 
well managed, but we have not room for extracts. 

We had marked one novel of, a much higher class than these, 
Manzoni’s ‘I Promessi Sposi,’ for the subject of a review; but 
we prefer giving a history of the literary career, and a précis of all 
the works of that very clever author. It would be perfectly un- 
fair to insert this in an article, which has stretched to a length far 
beyond what we expected, but we shall certainly make room for 
it in our next. 

Among the literary novelties of Germany, ‘ Schloss Avalon’ 
an historical romance, in three volumes, attracts our notice, in- 
asmuch as the title-page asserts it to be from the English of Sir 
Walter Scott, by the translator of Walladmor. The writer, who 
uses the nom de guerre of Willibald Alexis, a German novelist 
of some repute, is editor of a clever Berlin paper, and esteemed 
for his talents. This is an old trick, and asuccessful one: his 
countrymen, however, early discovered it, and forgave the delin- 

uent; but he has been so enamoured of his soi-disant title of 

‘runslator, that he has contented himself with appearing only as 
the foster-father, not the actual parent of the Schloss Avalon. 
Wherefore he chose thus to designate his work we know not, unless 
it was because, as he himself confesses, the name ~ a good 
sound*. In fact, as a foreign critic has remarked, it is more a 
romantic chronicle than an historical romance, though it comprises 
a series of years, during the reigns of the two last | princes of the 
Stuart family, till the arrival of William of Orange and the Re- 
storation. We doubt, too, whether the author intended Robert 
Fletcher of Saltoun, or Raleigh Loscelyne of Avalon as his hero, 
so equally is our interest divided between them; and even of 
these we often jose sight for a considerable time, while other actors, 
among whom the unfortunate Monmouth is a conspicuous figure, 
occupy the scene. Both Lady Harriet Wentworth, also, and Anna 

Tennison, possess nearly equal claims to be regarded as the he- 
roine. If, however, the plan selected by the author does not 
admit of that unity of interest which we look for in a work of 














* The Castle of Avalon is a classic name in romantic Legend, being celebrated as 
the abode of Arthur Morgue La Fay, as we learn from the history of Ogier le Danois. 


Here the name is given to the family- -mansion of the Loscelynes, supposed to be 
situated on the Avon. 
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fiction—if the personages of his romance seem rather the staf- 
firung to an extensive historical back-ground, than the principal 
features in the composition, we are not disposed to censure him 
on that account, although we may be puzzled how precisely to de- 
signate his work. Theattention of the reader is at least kept alive 
from beginning to end, for though the interest shifts from one ob- 
ject to another, it rarely can be said to flag; since even such merely 
episodical scenes as those in which the poet Otway is introduced, 
and which might be cut out without at all affecting the rest of the 
narrative, are not without their value as historical accessaries. 
The number of characters introduced is so great, that of the 
major part of them we obtain little more than occasional glimpses. 
Among the portraits of this class, we may mention Russel, Essex, 
Sunderland, Godolphin, Rochester, Churchill, Judge JeGeries, 
Dr. Oates, and a variety of other well-known personages of that 
period. In the second volume the duke of Monmouth, and in 
the third, the unhappy James II., are drawn more at length. The 
multiplicity of events, and the r rapidity with which they succeed 
each other, render it difficult to give a tolerably connected abstract 
of them; all that we can here do is to notice some of the more 
prominent among them. One of the earliest scenes is the ship- 
wreck of the Duke of York on his return from Scotland, when ‘he 
and his train reach the shore in safety, and stop at the * Protestant 
England,’ which is kept by Sandy, n Scottish Covenanter who 
has fled to E ngland, and who afterwards becomes an important 
character in the piece. The rest of the crew perish, except Raleigh 
Loscelyne, who reaches the shore after having witnessed the death 
of his uncle, the gallant Sir Philip Loscelyne, the commander of 
the vessel. He is conveyed into Sandy’s house, where he is re- 
cognized by his friend Robert Fletcher, son of the celebrated 
Fletcher of Saltoun. On leaving the inn they separate, and 
Fletcher falls in with two suspicious persons, along with whom he is 
afterwards apprehended, and conv eyed before Sir Thomas Powle. 
Here he is about to be committed by the zealous magistrate, 
being known as the son of a noted re publican, when the arrival 
of the Duke of Monmouth liberates him from his unpleasant sl- 
tuation. Raleigh in the meanwhile hastens to visit his mistress, 
Lardy Harriet; he reaches her residence by moonlight, and after 
gazing some time into her apartment, is at length seen, and re- 

ceives a signal to enter. Flying with impatience to meet her, he 
stands strack with horror, on discovering that he is not the person 
expected ; and the lady confesses, that she has, during his long ab- 
sence from England bestowed her affections on auiother, but assures 
him that he still retains her esteem. She implores him to retire, 

as she now sees her husband approaching through the garden. 
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Raleigh obeys, and in order to escape being seen himself, he steps 
into a dark recess, while two strangers pass by him. One of these 
is Robert Fletcher, and he has now no doubt but that his friend 
is his successful rival. It is Monmouth, however, whom Robert 
accompanies, who has triumphed over Harriet’s constancy, and 
indnced her to enter into a secret marriage. 

Raleigh proceeds towards London, but the shock he has re- 
ceived, and his subsequent agitation, prevent him from reaching 
the capital, and he is detained for some time by illness, at an inn 
where he overhears a plot against the Duke of York. As soon as 
he is convalescent, he escapes, and on his arrival in London, 
hastens to inform Lord Sunderland of the conspiracy; but that 
minister treats the affair very lightly. He then visits the Marquis 
of Halifax, and it is in that nobleman’s antechamber that we 
first meet with the poet Otway. Shortly after this, Fletcher 
arrives in London, and pays his respects to Dean Tennison and 
his niece, soliciting the hand of the latter; but the dignitary, 
who is a high churchman, and entertains a strong dislike both 
towards soldiers and republicans, instead of listening to his suit, 
informs him, that he must not think of repeating his visits until 
he is prepared to discharge certain bonds to a large amount, given 
by his father to the father of Miss Tennison. 

Shortly after this, the scene shifts to a tavern, where Rochester 
and a party of his mad companions are holding a nocturnal revel 
in the disguise of beggars—accident leads Raleigh to the spot, 
and curiosity induces him to enter the house. Beneath the same 
roof an assembly is held by some conspirators : the military enter 
to arrest them, and Lord Howard is seized by them, but the rest 
effect their escape. Lord Essex, whose name had been mentioned 
as concerned in the plot, is apprised by his friend Raleigh of 
his danger, and urged to flight; but he refuses, and is conveyed 
to the ‘Tower, where he shortly after destroys himself. Raleigh 
is obliged to appear as a witness against Russel, whose trial and 
execution furnish some interesting scenes. 

The events succeeding the death of Charles II., Monmouth’s 
escape, his subsequent appearance in the west of England, and 
his defeat at Sedgemoor, occupy a considerable portion of the 
second volume. Just before the rising of the insurgents, Fletcher 
is decoyed hy a stratagem to a house in the country, where he 
finds himself detained a prisoner, although in other respects treated 
with great courtesy. The only person he sees, besides the domes- 
tics who attend upon him, is an old French lady, who dines with 
him every day. At length, determined on escaping from this 
singular captivity, he prepares to gag her, and then rush out, 
while the servants are engaged in removing the dinner; when, to 
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his great astonishment, he finds that his tormentor is no other 
than his mistress, the lively Anne Tennison, who has deprived 
him of his liberty, in order to prevent his siding with the rebels, 
Notwithstanding this, he afterwards escapes and joins Monmouth, 
but, before the battle, is dismissed for having shot a presbyterian. 
After the Duke’s defeat, however, he meets with him again ; but 
while he goes to seek assistance, a party of his pursuers come up 
and make the noble fugitive their prisoner, and Fletcher himself 
escapes with difficulty. Monmouth’s execution, and the parting 
scene preceding it with Lady Harriet, terminate this portion of 
the work. In the third volume Dean Tennison makes a conspi- 
cuous figure in several of the early chapters: a rather awkward 
incident introduces him to James, who, struck by the charms of 
his niece, accedes to her petition, and grants a pardon to the 
proscribed Fletcher. The monarch’s impolitic measures, in the 
meanwhile, accelerate the impending storm; and the imprison- 
ment of the Bishops, which gives rise to a well-depicted historical 
scene, serves only as the prelude to greater disturbances. But we 
must pursue the dean and his niece, who on that eventful day quit: 
London, and are benighted in a wood during a violent storm. 
Here they fall in with a party of covenanters, at the head of whom 
is Sandy, whose fanaticism since the dreadful death of his daughter 
has attained such a height, that he vows to sacrifice the dean to 
his resentment, as a conspicuous member of that church which he 
holds in utter abhorrence. The diguitary is rescued from this 
perilous situation by the arrival of a messenger from Sunderland 
to Sandy, as one of the leaders of the Presbyterians, promising to 
restore them to their rights, on condition of their making common 
cause with the Catholic party against the church. Fletcher, in 
the meanwhile, who regards himself as the murderer of Sandy’s 
daughter, having killed her bridegroom, and thereby been the 
cause of her distraction and death, filled with horror and remorse, 
has turned quaker, and refuses to listen either to Sunderland 
himself or to Lady Harriet, each of whom attempts to gain him 
over to their respective parties. Raleigh, who has been sent to the 
Tower, on suspicion of disloyalty at the battle of Sedgemoor, and 
of having favoured Monmouth’s escape from the field, is at length 
liberated by his sovereign, when the latter finds himself deserted 
by most of the nobles on whose co-operation he relied. The arrival 
of the Prince of Orange, accompanied by the statesmen who had 
gone to invite him over, hastens the crisis of aflairs. In spite of 
all his injuries, still faithful to his sovereign, Raleigh marches at 
the head of a troop of the king’s forces against the Protestant 
party; and here he encounters Lady Harriet, who has taken up 
arms, and, like another Joan of Arc, is determined to fight for - 
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rights of her country. In vain does she implore him to lay down 
the sword he has drawn in an ill-advised cause, and come over to 
her side. Loyalty proves stronger than affection, and the gallant 
cavalier fights till the fortune of the field declares in favour of 
Orange. He yields up his sword to the prince, but is permitted 
to be the bearer of the sad tidings to the unfortunate James. He 
afterwards assists the queen in her escape to France; and likewise 
follows the king on his flight from Whitehall, but is treacherously 
stabbed by a sailor in the boat while crossing the river. Lady 
Harriet attends on him in his last moments, and receives his parting 
breath : after which she embraces the Catholic religion, and retires 
to a convent in France. Fletcher, with less desert, is more fortu- 
nate, for after three years’ abjuration of all worldly vanities, he is 
reconverted by his mistress, and rewarded with her hand. 

Such are a few of the leading incidents of this tale: nor have 
we here room either to notice any of the other events we have 
passed over, or to enter into any observations on the merits of the 
work. 

To those who have watched the progress of Danish literature, Mr. 
Ingemann is already known as an elegant dramatic poet. The work 
now before us is, we believe, his first romance. 

Valdemar the Second flourished in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, and was dignified with the title of the Victorious, which, 
in the later years of his reign, he changed for one more noble, 
though less pompous—that of the Legislator. ‘The stery com- 
mences with the year 1204, and is opened by a conversation be- 
tween four of the learned men of that period ;—the Archbishop 
Andreas Suneson of Lund, author of an old Latin poem on reli. 
gious subjects, called Hexaémeron ; the learned monk, Gunner of 
Roeskild ; the royal physician, Henrik Harpestraeng, and the old 
historian Saxo-Grammaticus, who is surprised by the three former 
in the cell of his cloister at Soroe, while engaged in compiling his 
history of Denmark. ‘The archbishop delivers to Saxo’s care and 
tuition an orphan boy, Karl de Riese, who, in the course of the 
romance, fills a principal character near King Valdemar. The 
incidents soon multiply, and the reader’s attention is well engaged 
by vivid description and striking delineations of character. Among 
others, we have the bold and gloomy Count Albert of North 
Albingia, one ef Valdemar’s most distinguished generals; the Lady 
Helena, who employs her fascinations on the king; and, lastly, 
the King himself. At a banquet, on beholding her portrait, he 
becomes enamoured of Margaret, daughter of the King of Bohe- 
mia, and sends Strange, one of his Knights, to solicit her hand. 
This mission is, of course, fatal to the ambition of the Lady Helena, 
who loses her intellects with her hopes of royalty, and for the - 
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of the romance dwindles into a wandering Witch. Strange succeeds 
in his mission to the Bohemian court, and stands as his master’s 
proxy during the marriage. We may here mention the two cere- 

monies which followed the royal marriages of that period. ‘The 
first is, that the bridegroom played at chess with the bride, and the 
latter was required to lose thrice. The second we give in the 
author’s own words. The bride, being invited to proceed to the 
bridal chamber, goes through the ceremony, which is thus related : 

‘The knight rose, respectfully presented his arm to the Princess, 
and followed by the whole court, led her to the maguificent bridal 
chamber, where she had to recline on the nuptial couch in her full 
wedding robes. The knight then sat down on a chair beside her, and, 
having first carefully wiped his boot of Morocco leather, placed his 
right foot on the side of the bed, but on the extreme edge, and 
so lightly, that his golden spurs made not the smallest rent in the 
royal linen. This ceremony was observed with great grace and 
decorum, and the knight, having gently touched the sheet with his 
boot, replaced his foot upon the carpet, and then both arose. The 
knight then respectfully saluted the young queen and left the bridal 
chamber, accompanied by all the guests and witnesses.’ 

But while this ceremony was performing at Prague, the fickle 
Valdemar fell in love with the fair but haughty Princess Beren- 
gard of Portugal, whom he had met while on a visit to Count 
Schwerin the Black. Under the influence of this new attach- 
ment, he dispatched a messenger to the Bohemian court, desiring 
his proxy, Strange, to proceed no further in his mission: but the 
marriage had been already solemnized. The meek temper of 
Margaret soon won the affectionate esteem of Valdemar, and the 
enthusiastic veneration of the people. Her Bohemian name, 
Dankmar, was changed by her subjects into Dagmar, signifying 
Aurora, the mother of day. The memory of the Princess Beren- 
ga ard was fresh in Valdemar’s recollection; and to divert his grow- 
ing melancholy, he engaged in a Crusade against the Pagans of 
Livonia, and appointed Gucen Margaret to the r regency “during 
his absence. On the return of the king she procured the release 
of Bishop Valdemar, who had been a close prisoner for several 
years; but the artful Ecclesiastic employed his liberty in rekindling 
old animosities against the king. ‘The second volume is princi- 
pally filled with descriptions of the wars in which Valdemar was 
engaged. It also relates the death of Queen Dagmar, an event 
which occurred shortly after the birth of the Prince Valdemar, and 
then the king’s marriage with the Princess of Portugal was quickly 
effected. 

Among the old ballads of that period, the popular hatred is 
strongly expressed against this Queen. Valdemar continued a 
victorious career against Otho, Emperor of Germany, (who had 
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formed an alliance with Henry the Black and Bishop Valdemar :) 
but Otho dies, and Valdemar is victorious, and captures Ham- 
burgh, and again engages in a grand Crusade against the Pagans 
of Livonia. Here, though his army consisted of : seventy thousand 
veteran soldiers, he was in great danger, and, according to the old 
songs and chronicles, was delivered by the especial interposition of 
heaven ; for an enchanted standard is said to have fallen from the 
clouds. The author’s favourite hero, Karl de Riese, is bearer of 
the celestial standard, and the Christians are victorious. The 
Crusade concludes with the baptism of the Livonians, and Valdemar 
returns in triumph. But the Queen’s haughty bearing promotes 

discontent, and she falls by a bow shot from an unknown hand. 

Valdemar spent three years in seclusion, till, being visited by 
his reconciled foe, Henry the Black, i in the island of Lyoe, he was 
by him treacherously seized in his sleep, and taken prisoner. 

The people endeavoured to effect his release by force of 
arms, but in vain; and at length procured it by paying an enor- 
mous ransom. The public feeling on this occasion was e xpressed 
in the following old verses, taken from the songs of the warrior’s 


Keempevisen :— 

Thanks, noble maids and ladies fair ! Tak have edle Jomfruer og Fruer ! 
Whose kindness sav'd your king ; De vare deres herre saa huld, 

Ye gave the gold that deck’d your hair, De sparte for hannem ei Linde ellerKjader, 
And costly chain and ring. Og ikke deres hovedguld. 


Right glad were all the Danish men Saa glade vare alle de danske Mand 
Their king was freed from woes, Deres herre var loest of Moede, 

As joyful as the angels when Som Englone vare Paaskemorgen 
Their Lord from death arose. Vor herre stod op of Deede. 

On regaining his liberty, the King devoted himself to the restora- 
tion of internal order, w hich had necessarily been interr upted 
during his absence. "He had taken an oath, previously to his 
liberation, not to resent the insult of Count Henry, nor to seek 
reparation for the losses w hich he had sustained. Being r, however, 
absolved from this obligation by a papal bull, he procee ded against 
his enemy, and lost the battle of Bornhzved through the back- 
wardness of the Dithmarses, after having been wounde sd, and left 
on the field, when he was taken prisoner by his mortal enemy, 
Count Adolph of Holstein, This hero, however, disguised him- 
self and led the king to Kiel, where he delivered him over to his 
friends. On being asked by the King who he was, and why he 
liberated him, he refused to answer the former question, and to the 
latter, replied with the words, ‘forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive others,’ 

After this defeat the King never more drew his sword in ambi- 
tious projects, but employed himself solely in promoting the peace 
and happiness of his subjects, to whom he gave various useful 
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institutions, and a code of laws which obtained for him the title of 
the * Legislator.’ 

The reader will probably be of opinion that the materials are 
abundant; in truth we think so too: but the author has managed 
them with great skill. His style is uniformly excellent. The 
amatory scenes, (for these are grand staple commodities in all 
novels,) though they have not been his principal care, yet are 
described with taste and feeling. The astrological dissertations, 
however, are tiresome ; and the witchcraft, the presentiments and 


prophecies are cumbrous jpieces of machinery, and could have 
been well spared. 


Art. X.—I Lombardi alla prima Crociata, Canti 15 di Tommaso 
Grossi. 3 vols. 8vo. Milano. Ferrario. 1826. 


[X order that our readers may better judge of our observations 
upon this poem, (hitherto unknown in England,) we deem it 
necessary to give a short analysis of its contents. 

When the Crusaders, who set out after the council of Cler- 
mont, held in 1095, were on their way to the siege of Antioch, 
they were compelled to traverse a steep and broken mountain, 
described, by contemporary historians, in terms of unfeigned 
terror.* The poem opens, at one of the Passes, where, se- 
cluded in a cavern called the ‘ Bocca delle Prede,’ lived a hermit, 
who beholds the army of the Cross filing its ranks along a 
narrow path, and recognises among them his own countrymen, 
the Lombards. With these advanced a lady of dazzling beauty, 
who is nearly precipitated by accident into the gulph below, 
when a young knight adventures for her safety, and rescues her. 
But he becomes the victim of his own daring, and would have 
been dashed to pieces, had he not been supported by some 
underwood—and, finally, carried by the hermit into his cavern, 
where he expends on the knight’s wounds all his saving powers 
of medicament. 

Shortly after arrives an Armenian, from whom they learn 
tidings of the Sultan's measures. With this Armenian for his 
puide, the knight determines to rejoin the Crusaders. Before his 
departure, however, he informs the hermit that he is Gulfiero, 
the son of Arvino, chief of the Lombards, and relates the princi- 
pal events of the Crusade. Among other particulars, he adds, 
that he is the brother of one Reginaldo, the principal Croisé chief 


* Jacob Bongarsius, in his ‘Gesta Dei per Francos,’ &c. calls this mountain ‘ Dia- 
bolicam Montanam,’ The above work was published in 2 vols, in fulio, at Hanover, 


1611, 
of 
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of an unsuccessful expedition against Nice; but since become a 
Renegade. The hermit, though bound by a vow, yet wishes 
to join the Crusaders ; and he, therefore, delegates the “Armenian 
to demand his absolution from Peter the Hermit. The Lombard 
and his guide then depart, and arrive at the Christian camp under 
Antioch. 

Arvino, on his son’s arrival, communicates to him the capture 
of his sister by the Saracens. This was the same lady who had 
been in such peril at the msuntain pass. Arvino gives the 
Armenian a sword, to be presented as a mark of his gratitude 
to the anchorite, (an odd gift, truly, for a hermit,) and the guide 
departs in search of Peter. Shortly after, there follows a skir- 
mish, in which Gulfiero is on the point of being slain by Saladin, 
a Saracen chief, when his life is spared by his foe, who, it will 
presently be seen, has ample reason for this act of generosity. 

The fair Giselda, Gulfiero’s sister, was, on her capture, placed 
in the seraglio of Acciano, Lord of Antioch ; and there formed a 
strict friendship with the Sultan’s favourite wife Sofia, by birth a 
Greek, and in faith a Christian. ‘This lady takes the utmost 
interest in Giselda’s fate. She has a handsome son, who has 
free access to the beautiful captive, and to him she relates the 
occasion of her pilgrimage to the Holy Land, which was to dis- 
charge a vow made by her mother, Vielinda, whose possession 
had been bitterly disputed by two brothers, Arvino and Pagano. 
The latter, having been guilty of some flagrant excesses against 
his brother, went into exile, while the fortunate Arvino pained 
the hand of Vielinda. Pagano subsequently showed himself 
desirous of a reconciliation, in which he succeeded, and pre- 
sented himself at Milan, the native place of the parties. Ap- 
parently repenting of his crimes, he was received back with 
open arms: this deportment, however, was merely assumed ; 
for, with the most cold-blooded treachery, he set fire by night 
to his brother's palace, designing to assassinate him in the 
tumult. In mistake, however, he killed his father, Foleo; and, 
assisted by many of his accomplices, (among others one Pirro,) 
carried off Vielinda, Arvino’s wife, who then makes a vow to 
send her daughter to Jerusalem, if she escape, and this, in fact, 
happened; for Pagano, seized with horror, upon learning that he 
had assassinated his own father, permitted her at once to go free, 
and betook himself to flight, no one knew whither. 

Saladin, as will easily be supposed, was touched with this 
account :—Giselda wept : ‘Or che non pud di bella donna il 
pianto ?’ The transition from pity to love is natural and rapid. 
Saladin becomes enamoured, and meets with responsive love ; 
while Giselda learns from her admirer of her brother’s safe return 
to the Croisé camp. A scene, 
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A scene, unimportant to the progress of the poem, meanwhile 
takes place at the ‘ Bocca delle Prede,’ where Peter the Hermit 
with difficulty prevents a serious scuffle between the sturdy 
Anchorite and the Prince Tancred. The party, however, next 
morning, set out together to rejoin the Christian camp. On their 
arrival, Prince Tancred can scarcely protect Peter the Hermit 
from the popular indignation consequent upon his pusillanimous 
flight. 

A truce then existed between the Christians and the besieged, 
and the Lombard hermit, apprehensive of being recognised, 
retires to the quarters of Boemondo. But while the Saracens are 
wandering about in the Christian camp interring their dead, a 
man in search of the body of his slaughtered son, discovers, in 
the features of the Lombard anchorite, the parricide Pagano, and 
this last recognises in the Mussulman his former accomplice Pirro. 
While the latter relates his adventures, the truce is suddenly 
broken, and Pirro, who had the command of two towers in 
Antioch, escapes with difficulty the pursuit of the Crusaders. 

Among the Saracen captives of Boemondo, Pagano happens to 
discover the son of Pirro, whom the father supposed slain. 
Taking advantage of this incident, a treaty is set on foot by 
Pagano and Pirro; who, in order to release his son, proposes to 
betray the towers in his possession, and consequently Antioch, 
into the hands of Boemondo. ‘This is done accordingly ; and 
Pagano has hardly entered the city before he obtains possession 
of Giselda’s person. While engaged in placing her in safety, he 
meets a group of women, taken prisoners by the Christians; and 
among them Giselda recognises Sofia, who is murdered while 
Pagano is adventuring her rescue. 

Giselda is then overtaken by Saladin ; and, notwithstanding his 
ineffectual attempts to re-obtain possession of her person, is con- 
ducted to her father’s tent by Pagano, who instantly disappears. 
The father, stung by her attachment to an infidel, overwhelms 
her with reproaches ; when she is prevailed on to fly, by an 
emissary of Saladin; and after a long and fatiguing journey, the 
lovers arrive on the Lebanon. 

Meanwhile, the Persians happen to reduce the Christians in 
Antioch to extremity. A Provengal priest declares that he has 
discovered in a dream the spot where lies buried the identical 
spear which pierced our Saviour’s side; and a spear is actually 
found. The Christians, now confident of victory, attack and 
rout their enemies. Boemondo, with the Lombards and the 
Count of Thoulouse, besiege and take Marra; and Pirro, who 
serves Boemondo, is recognised by Arvino, and a duel ensues, 
in which the latter is worsted, though his discomfiture is attri- 
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buted to witcheraft. Gulfiero hears that Pagano has appeared 
in the Christian camp, and determines to have an encounter 
with the parricide. This latter person is, however, in search of 
Giselda, whom he discovers in a cavern, weeping over the 
wounded and dead Saladin. Pagano consoles her, inters the 
body, and leads her towards the Christian camp, which now lies 
under Jerusalem, ‘The soldiers of the Crusaders, meanwhile, 
had grown weary of the continual dissensious of their chiets: 
during which, the Provencal, who had foretold the discovery of 
the lance, underwent the ordeal of fire. He died a few days after ; 
though it was doubted whether by tire, or owing to the excessive 
veneration of the people, who threw themselves upon him in 
extasy, after seeing him issue uninjured from the flames. 

The j joy of the ‘Domadeve. however, on beholding the Sacred 

sity, was soon calmed by the pressure of physical wants, more 
particularly that of water. 

It is, when reduced to these extremities, (fully described by 
our poet,) that Pagano and Giselda arrive at the camp. The 
lady suffers most dreadfully under the deprivation; and, notwith- 
standing the periodical influx of the Siloe, Gulfiero, the brother 
sees her only in time to witness her miserable death. But Gul- 
fiero had already recognised, in Pagano, the Hermit of the ‘ Bocca 
delle Prede.’ A squire of Arvino, however, communicates the fact, 
that the assassin Pagano was actually in the camp, when the young 
soldier swears revenge ; and the sudden disappearance of the her- 
mit, with other circumstances, sufficiently identifies him in Gul- 
fiero’s mind with Folco’s murderer. 

The City of Jerusalem is closely besieged; the engines of 
war are in readiness, and all is prepared for the grand assault. 
It is reported, that a Genoese fleet, chased by that of the 
Egyptians, had arrived at Joppa; and that having burnt their 
vessels, the crews, together with the pilgrim passengers, were 
coming to Jerusalem. Vielinda, on their arrival, is found among 
the number, On the eve of the assault, public prayers are 
made, all animosities and jealousyes reconciled, and the Crusaders 
embrace like brethren. Pagano falls at the feet of Arvino, to 
whom, as well as to Vielinda, he is fully reconciled. Upon the en- 
suing day the assault of Jerusalem takes place ; and here Pagano 
is mortally wounded as he ascends the walls. ‘The Christians put 
to death all who fall into their hands. Among the dead is found 
the body of the renegade Reginaldo. Godfrey is elected King of 
Jerusalem. Subsequently, an Egyptian army, marching, at first, 
with the intention of raising the siege of Jerusalem, and now to 
reconquer it, is met by the Crusaders, and defeated. Gulfiero 


and Arvino, who are engaged in this battle, (not here described) 
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then return to Jerusalem, where they had left the wounded 
Pagano. ‘They find him attended by Peter the Hermit and 
Vielinda, and at the point of death. He dies at last, and 
Arvino, Vielinda, Gulfiero, and many others, take their departure 
from the Holy Land, for their own country, accompanied, in 
capacity of Squire, by that same Armenian, who had before 
served as Gulfiero’s guide to the Christian camp 

Signor Grossi, certainly one of the best Italian living poets, 
is a follower of the Romantic school, and a native of Milan, 
which may be called the high school of the sect. Inthe 82d num- 
ber of the Journal ‘ Il Conciliatore,’ there published, and the great 
vehicle for the opinions of this lathe is the following observation, 
‘That the plan of the Jerusalem Delivered is not such as a poet 
should select in our times.’ Signor Grossi, accordingly, has 
fashioned his labours by the advice of the Milanese critic. 

As we gather from the title, Sig. Grossi’s object was not to 
celebrate the first crusade, but the exploits of the Lombards. It 
is known, however, that the Lombards, as a nation, took no part 
in the first Crusade. After the taking of Jerusalem, they entered 
the Holy Land under the conduct of their Archbishop and other 
chiefs, but they experienced a dreadful overthrow. Fulcherius 
Carnosensis makes mention of all the nations who were at the first 
Crusade, but says nothing of the Lombards.* Some individuals, 
indeed, are obliquely alluded to as followers of Boemondo oad 
Tancred. Oue Pagano is among these, though only as an atten- 
dant, and a coward. Arvino di Ro is not spoken of by any his- 
torian; only Corio relates a tale about a Giovanni di Ro, but in 
so ridiculous a view as to excite laughter and compassion. 

To us it appears ill judged to have selected as heroes of the 
poem, characters wholly unknown, or recorded only as attendants 
and poltroons. This is still worse, if we consider that the names 
of the principal heroes of the cross are so well known to us, more 
especially since the poem of Tasso, that to attempt to obliterate 
them in favour of others is much the same as if we were to describe 
the Siege of Troy without alluding to Achilles and Agamemnon, 
or only to represent them as surpassed in valour by one of their 
slaves. Sig. Grossi, therefore, does not quite observe his promise 
to celebrate the Lombards, because he mentions only the Milanese, 
and his real argument is the Milanese at the first Crusade. 

By his servile adherence, on one part, to history,t and by his 

desire 


* ‘Franci, Flandri, Frisi, Galli, Britoni, Allobroges, Lotharingi, Allemanni, Baioravii, 
Normanni, Scoti, Anglici, Acquitani, Itali, Apuli, Yberi, Daci 
— Fuich. Carno. Gesta Pereg. Franc. c. 5. 


+ That Signor Grossi must have bestowed much attention upon the history of the 
first 


, Greci, Armeni.’ 
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desire on the other to celebrate his nameless Milanese. Sig. Grossi 
has composed a poem which may be distinctly divided into two 
different portions. The Milanese, or rather their heads, Arvino, 
Giselda, and with her Saladin, Gulfiero, and Pagano, form’ one 
division ; and the expedition of the whole Christian army 
against the Saracens is another. The war itself would proceed 
with equal vigour, without the intervention of Pagano, Arvino, and 
Giselda. Nor does the capture of the cities of Antioch and Jeru- 
salem, along with the most famous exploits of the Crusaders, at 
all concern the quarrels and the reconciliations of Pagano and 
Arvino, any more than the fate of Giselda. In short, if we fairly 
divide the stanzas belonging to one part from those belonging to 
the other, we should have, in the former, a chronicle in verse 
of the first Crusade; and in the latter, the life and death of 
Pagano, Saladin, and Giselda, with the lamentations and the 
return of Arvino, Vielinda, and Gulfiero. 

Among all the characters there is not one in which we can feel 
the slightest interest, and the noble art of making the greatest 
exploits dependent upon the presence of a few individuals is 
wholly neglected. Arvino, Gulfiero, and Pagano never distinguish 
themselves: but this is nothing; the worst is, that the glory of 
those great men, Godfrey, Tancred, Baldwin, Boemondo, and 
Raimond, is thrown into shade. Tancred, perhaps the bravest 
of all the Crusaders, is represented as having been nearly thrown 
from a precipice by Pagano, mentioned by historians as a mere 
poltroon. In Cant. 10, st. 60, of Sig. Grossi’s poem, there occurs 
a quarrel between this hero, described in history as an attendant, 
and Raimondo, the most powerful among the Crusade Princes, 
Pagano draws his sword, and Peter the Hermit, a diminutive per- 
sonage who made so inglorious an escape from Antioch, interferes, 
and deals Pagano a blow with his fist upon his sword arm, and 
this latter personage lets fall his weapon. How is this credible 
in aman who is represented by the poet as more powerful than 
Tancred himself? Here we may observe that if this ridiculous 
circumstance is made truly exquisite in Ariosto, from whom it is 
evidently borrowed, as applied to the incidents and personages, * 
it is a mere piece of buffoonery in the hands of Grossi. 


merece iim ti ah a a caterers 
first Crusade is evident, for he has not scrupled to put into verse the most ridiculous 
and incredible circumstances, rendering word for word the old historians of that expe- 
dition. Yet he has subsequently departed from truth in speaking of numerous facts and 
personages, At the very outset, for example, we meet with these two lines : 
‘Capri vedi e monton, maiali e cani, 

D’ Armi, di scudi, e di hagaglia onusti!’—c. 1. p i 
This is surely neither probable nor poetical; but it is enough for Signor Grossi that an 
old historian mentions the fact, and he never once stops to reflect that the writer is un- 
worthy of credit. There are many specimens of the same kind. 

® Orland. Fur., c. xxvii. st.63. 
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Moreover, it is not surprising if the ideal characters introduced 
by Grossi fail to interest us, when there are some, and more parti- 
cularly Pagano, the leading personage, whose qualities excite only 
horror and aversion. It was certainly an odd fancy to select for 
the chief Hero of the Crusades an attendant and a poltroon, as he 
is described in history, and to invest him with all the qualities of 
the most abandoned criminal, in order to present him as an object 
worthy of all our admiration. His qualifications are already 
before our readers. It only remains to add, that Sig. Grossi does 
not scruple to represent Pagano, in the act of dying, as still clinging 
to his execrable passion, and not ashamed to attempt to justify it. 
He commits incest, he is a traitor, he attempts his brother's life, 
and assassinates his own father. Such a monster should shrink 


from the sight of his fellow-beings, as an object of general horror 
and disgust. * 


Saladin and Giselda are evidently copied from Ariosto’s Zerbino 
and Isabella ; characters upon which the poet has lavished all his 
graces. The passion, the affection, and ingenuous feeling with 
which Isabella relates her adventures to Orlando, are touched with 


so much delicacy and skill as to leave no chance of success for his 
imitators. In 


* «In such richness of ‘true characters,’ writes the romantic author of the already 
mentioned article in the eighty-second number of the Conciliatore, ‘ reflecting upon 
Tasso, do we feel any want of an imaginary character like that of Rinaldo? Or shall 
we have cause to regret the absence of Solyman and Argante? A much greater 
warrior was David, the sultan of Erzerum,’ Assuredly we shall not do Tasso’s genius 
such wrong, as to compare his imaginary Rinaldo with the imaginary Pagano of Signor 
Grossi. We merely cite these words, to show how the taste of the Romantic school can 
see so much to find fault with in the one, whilst it extols the other. We ought here 
likewise to remark, that this passage betrays the astonishing ignorance of the Reviewer 
as far as relates to ‘the history of the C rusades ; for, in fact, the character of Rinaldo is 
not altogether imaginary, a chief of that name having been present at the first Crusade, 
and mentioned by historians as commanding a division of the army at the battle of 
Antioch? This is sufficient to distinguish him surely as an historical personage, 
and one of superior rank and importance. As his family too was not pointed out, the 
poet was at liberty to refer him to the house of Este, so celebrated in the history of Italy 
—powerful even at the period of the firstcrusade. There is a still more egregious error, 
as regards the character of Solyman, the name given by historians of the first Crusade 
to that sultan, of Erzerum, called by Michaud, David, the only author who seems to 
have been consulted by the reviewer, who reproaches Tasso with having introduced 
Solyman and not David, although they are one and the same person, 


+ Lo! I am Isabel, who once was styled Isabella son io che figlia fa, 
The daughter of Gallicia’s hapless king : Del re mal fortunato di Galizia : 

I said aright, who was; but now the child Ben dissi fu; che or non son pit di lui 
(No longer Ais) of care and suffering. Ma di dolor, d’affanno e di mestizia. 
. ” * * * * * * ” . 


a * 


Whilom 
® Gest. Francor., p. 21. Baldric., |. iv. p. 120. Besides, there being more than one 


Reginaldo mentioned in history, Tasso (who has admirably replied to the numerous 
objections made against his poem) observed, in a letter to Sig. Curzio Ardizio, dated 
25th Feb. 1585, “Of Reginald, there is mention made in history; and Rinaldo from 
Reginaldo, is said, with the same mode of expression as Goffredo from Gottifredo,’ 
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In respect to Zerbino, he is a perfect knight; full of courtes 
towards Medoro, of honour towards Gabrina, and of gratitude 

towards Orlando.* 

The account of his death, incurred wholly by his gratitude to 
Orlando, is so much the more affecting. It is remarkable that, 
generally, in the ancient poets, and precisely as it applies to Ariosto 
in the instance of Isabella and Zerbino, the virtues and accom- 
plishments of the Christian knights are always irresistible for the 
Saracen ladies. In proportion as the merits of the Christian chiefs 
gain upon us, the faults of these ladies are excused. The Coran 
yields to the Gospel; but Sig. Grossi considers the matter in a 
contrary point of view. A Christian lady elopes with a Saracen, 
and the Coran triumphs over Scripture. Saladin’s love for 
Giselda is second to his attachment to Mahomet; and she loves 
him better than her own religion. These contrasts, in our opi- 
nion, are assuredly not in favour of Sig. Grossi. Neither Giselda 
nor Saladin are so readily appreciated and so agreeable as Ariosto’s 
Zerbino and Isabella. Bes sides, we may briefly mention the im- 
possibility of Saladin and Giselda remaining upon the Lebanon, 
quite unknown and without succour. Their flight, which hap- 
pened in the manner described ;+ Pagano’s journey in search 
of Giselda ; their meeting, again, in a grotto exactly at the 
time of Saladin’s death ; his bearing her to the camp, and the 
long journey of the horse during such intense heat, that at length 
Giselda perishes of thirst, while the horse seems never the 
worse, are only part of the innumerable incongruities with 
which this poem abounds. Nevertheless, we shall make a few 
observations upon the death of Saladin and Giselda. In the 
poem of Grossi, Saladin arrives at a desert spot, and expires in 
the arms of his beloved, like Zerbino in the arms of Isabella. 
But because, in Tasso, Tancred affords baptism to his Clorinda 


previously to her death ; 


Whilom I lived, content in Fortune's smile, 
Rich, blameless, fair, and young. to sad 
reverse [vile, 
Condemned, I now am wretched, poor, and 
And in worse case, if any yet be worse. 
—Rose’s Transiation. 
of all his following 
Is none so beauteous: nature broke the 
mould 
In which she cast him, after fashioning 
Her work ; Is none in whom such chivalry 
And valour shines,— Rose's Translation. 


so Giselda, when Saladin is about to 


lo me viveva di mia sorte felice, 
Gentil, giovane, ricca, onesta, e bella, 
Vile, povera, or sono, ora infelice, 
E s’ altra é peggior' sorte io sono in 
quella. 
Orlan. Furioso, c. xiii. st. 4 and 5, 
Non é un si bello in tante altre persone, 
Natura il fece e poi ruppe la stampa, 
Non é in cui tal virtd, ‘tal grazia luca, 
O tal possanza, 
Ib., c.x. st. 84. 


+ Giselda is borne, for days together, before her guide, on horseback, and supported 


by one of the Knight’s arms, proceeding at a rapid rate. 


ried by Marfisa, who held him by the hair, 





Thus, too, Brunello was car- 
See Orl. Furioso, c. xxvii, st. 94, 


expire, 
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expire, runs for water with a similar intention. But in the 
interval, as if the laws of the Romantic school would not admit even 
the sad consolation of seeing any relief bestowed in those trying 
moments ; or because the smile that illumines the features of Clo- 
rinda, dying i in Christian charity, dismays all imitators, Saladin is 
made to yield up the ghost be fore Giselda can reach him, This 
event, too, spares the poet the necessity of revealing the lover's 
last words to the object of his affections,—the safest plan to avoid 
a comparison with Ariosto, whose dialogue between the dying 
Zerbino and Isabella presents a most exquisite passage of true 
poetry and passion. 

What can be more simply affecting than the action of Isabella, 
after she feels assured of Zerbino’s death, throwing herself in a 
flood of grief upon the dead body of her lover— 

‘ Chiamando sempre in van l’amato nome.’ 

At the same time, it is only just to acknowledge, that in this 
place there are some stanzas, in Sig. Grossi’s performance, by no 
means unworthy of a poet. The following, for instance, describing 
the lamentation of Giselda over the dead body of Saladin, are 
deserving of quotation :— 


Ah, wretched me! thus cried the’ afflicted Me misera! (dicea la voce afflitta 


one, [ prest, Da singhiozzi e da lagrime repressa) 
By struggling sobs and tears too oft re- Cosi, dulce cor mio, m’ hai derelitta, 
Hast thou, dear heart, left me to weep alone, Vedova, sola, dai disagj oppressa ? 
A widow'd love, by every care opprest. Si amara sorte il ciel m’avea prescritta ? 
Such woeful fate heaven destined for my Cosi cosi mi serbi la promessa ? 
own, { breast, Queste le nozze son? questa é la speme. 
It was not thus you promis’d on my Che chiusi avremmo gli occhi stanchi in- 
Are these our nuptials, this the blest repose, sieme ? 
You promise 1, that at once our eyes should 
close ? 


Cold are these hands, this brow, and cold Fredda @ la man, la fronte, e freddo il viso, 


this face ; Freddo il labbro che i miei baci non sente: 
Cold are thy lips, these kisses cannot Ov’ é il lume degli occhi? ov’éil sorriso 
warm ; Che rallegrar solea questa dolente ? 
Where are thy eyes’ bright beams, the smile Saladin! Saladin! dunque diviso 
to chase Sarai dalla tua donna eternameute ? 
All sorrows from thy loved one, every Non ti vedrd mai pui ? Dimmi, pid forte 
harm. Dell’ immenso amor mio sara Ja morte. 


Oh Saladin, my Saladin, what place 
Divides thee from me—what the endless 


term, 
Ere I shall see thee more? Or say, shall 
death 
Be stronger than my love—my latest breath? 
* w oo * * * o ‘“ & o * » M * 


And now while bitter tears her transports Ascoltami (seguia la dolorosa, 


prove, Parlando a quel cadavere che abbraccia.) 
His lifeless form embracing, Hear,she sighed, Ove l’anima tua stanca riposa 
Oh, hear me, in those blissful realms above, E questa mia raccogliere ti piaccia 
Where rests thy weary soul! Oh, let thy Non son io la tua amica e la tua sposa ? 
bride 


Share 
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Una promessa eterna non ci allaccia ? 
Non ho io, per seguirti, abbandonata, 
Qual m’ ebbi in terra creatura amata? 

C. xi. st. 18, 19, and 21. 


Share thy sweet home: by all the vows of 
love 

I call, and by my troth in sorrow tried, 

By all those dearest ones on earth to me, 

That freely I forsook to follow thee. 


And when, on Pagano discovering himself, she swoons in his 


arms, and then by degrees restored to herself, and, imagining she 
isin the embrace of her lover, smiles mournfully, the description 


is extremely poetical. 


But as again she wakes, and sudden feels 

She wakes from that sweeterror—all too vain 

—She starts, she bursts from his embrace, 
and steals 

An eager look around her, stung with pain ; 

Then. as she sees her lover's form, she reels, 

She falls, she clasps Aim to her breast again, 

And kisses his pale stiffening features long 

With desperate sorrow —in her love still 
Strong. 

She smote her fair brow, gazing on the sky 

- In madness. andhis pale corpse then addrest. 

And on his lips, as waiting his reply, 

She fixed her silent eye-balls, till her breast, 

With grief o "erflowing, heav’d the bursting 
sigh, 

And floods of tears supplied a bitter rest ; 

And mov’'d to pity, o’er the guilty one, 

The stern Pagano weeps to hear her moan.’ 


Then Giselda, 


as we have stated, died of thirst. 


‘ Ma come si destasse in quel momento, 


Del vano error che la deluse accorta, 
Da lui si strappa, e in atto di spavento 
L’avido sguardo d’ogni intorno porta, 

E dell’ amico che all suol giace spento 
Vista la faccia irrigidita e smorta, 

Prona su lui con disperato affetto 
Cadendo, il baciae se lo stringe al petto. 


Poi volta al ciel siccome furibonda 
La fronte con le palme si percote, 
Parla all’ estinto, e quasi ei le risponda, 
Gli tien sui labri le pupille immote ; 
Perenne intanto alla dogliosa inonda 
Largo pianto amarissimo le gote. 
A tanto duol commosso, in sulla rea 
Nipote il fier Pagano anch’ ei piangea,’ 

C. xi. st. 35 and 36, 


Previously, 


however, to her decease, we are presented with a description of 


the sufferings of the crusaders from this cause. 
and other deprivations, are facts recorded by all the ‘old 
with the exactness of chroniclers, 
the crusaders to 


water, 
historians, who, 
various methods contrived by 


The scarcit y of 


relate the 
mitigate the 


severity of this dreadful visitation. Signor Grossi, as usual, has in 
many stanzas extracted the accounts of these cheanialon, word 


for word. 


‘In the damp earthy cisterns, foul and low, 

Some steep their mantles, first let down 
with cords, 

And eagerly they suck the drops that slow 

Ooze from the cloth, such drink as it affords. 

Others, raw hides of sheep and oxen throw 

Round their parched limbs, uttering un- 
earthly words, 

And more throng round with savage, lurid 
glare, 

To quaff the new-drawn blood, withreckless 
care. 


We shall give one instance, among many of the kind : 


‘Nelle cisterne uliginose ed ime 
Con lunghe funi cala altri i mantelli 
E ingordamente nella bocca esprime 
Quindi il poco umidor raccolto in quelli ; 
Chi, buoi scannati e pecora, le opime 
Si ravolge sul corpo umide pelli, 
E una lurida turba, atroce, esangue 
A tutta gola ne tracanna il sangue.’* 
C. xii. st. 45. 


Although 





® This stanza-is merely a translation of ,the following words from the Abbot Guibert : 
‘ Hic fuit tanta sitis et ariditas ut flebotomo equis suis asinisque illato animalium cogeren- 


tur haurire cruorum, 


osexprimendo suum, remedii bi aliquid contrahere videbantur,’ &c. 


Alii in piscinam zonam dimittentes, atque panniculos, eaque in 


This passage will 
convey 
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Although not new, the following idea, expressed by Grossi in 


one of his stanzas, is highly poetical. Giselda is reduced to such 
extremity of thirst— 


‘That every leaf which in the forest stirs, 

Like murmuring of some stream her fancy 
caught: 

Whence comes the sound? she turns her 
eyes and ears, 

And = her lips, parched with the long 
sad draught.’ 


* Che ogni fronda che storma alla foreste 
Udir murmure d’acqua si figura 

E onde n’ esce il fragor, tosto converte 
Gli occhi nitenti, e le labbra aride aperte.’® 


A description 





convey a just idea of the different paths pursued by Tasso and by the author. The 
latter borrows from history both facts and circumstances, and rendering the bad Latin 
of the old historians into Italian verse, can only boast of having described what is stated 
as historical truth. The former takes merely the leading tacts of history, and upon them 
founds poetical incidents and circumstances conceived by himself. He always distin- 
guishes between historical truth and poetical probability —between bare truth and ideal 
beauty. He describes, as a poet. a fact authorised by the historian ; while Signor Grossi 


clings to it with all the literal minuteness of historical veracity. Thus he describes the 
condition of the horses in extreme want : 


< anew 


‘ And reeling here and there mid the parched 


‘ Barcolando qua e Ja per gli arsi piani 


plains Dimessi il muso, errar debili e lenti 
With drooping heads all faint, and tottering Generosi destrier, &c. 
slow 


The generous steeds,’ &c. 

In order to justify the exactness of this description he might call to his assistance the 
Archbishop of Ty re, who observes, in his history, ‘ Neglecta porrd animalia, et quibus 
domini sui providere non poterant, per campos lento gradu, et deficientibus viribus va- 
gantia, equi videlicet.” &c. 

Tasso, with the enthusiasm of a great poet, thus describes the effect of thirst upon one 





of these animals : 
* Sickens the late fierce steed ; 

loathed 

Stands his oncerelished,once saluted corn; 

The dancing mane and neck with thunder 
clothed, 

But late superbly in the battle borne, 

Drops to the ground ; the pride of laurels 
worn 

No more elates his nostrils,swells his veins; 


untasted, 


Glory his hatred, victory seems bis scorn, 
His rich caparisons, embroidered reins, 
And sumptuous trophies, all—ax baub'es he 
disdains "— Wiffen’s Translation, 


*Among many other writers, Tasso must 
with these lines, 
‘If any e’er “twixt shady woods has seen 

Cool glassy lakes in liquid silver sleep, 

Quick fountains, bubbling up from mosses 
green, 

Slide down smooth hills, 
lously creep 


brooks queru- 

[leap, 

O’er lustrous stones, or Alpine torrents 

Roaring from heaven, he paints them 
o'er and o'er 

To his enamoured wish, sweet, icy, deep, 

And, tasting them in fancy tortures more 

A heart already fired, tormented to its core.’ 


—Hiffen’s Translation, 


* Langue il corsier gia si feroce, e l'erba 
Che fu suo caro cibo, a schifo prende, 
Calcitra il piede infermo e la superba 
Cervice dianzi, or gid dimessa pende ; 
Memoria di sue palme or pid non serba 
Ne pid nobil di gloria amor |" accende, 
Le vincitrici spolia ei riechi fregi 
Par che quasi vil soma odj e dispregi.’ 


also, we suspect, have supplied Signor Grossi 
in one of his most celebrated stanzas . 


‘Se alcun giammai tra frondeggianti rive 
Puro vide stagnar liquido argento, 
O gid precipitesa ir acque vive, 
Per alpe, o in piaggia erbosa a passo 
lento, 
Quelle al vago desio forma e descrive 
E ministra materia al suo talento, 
Che I’ immagine lor gelida e molle, 
L’asciuga e scalda, e nel pensier ribolle.’ 


Here 
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A description of a dream of Giselda appears to us so beautiful 
in its way, that we shall, at least, present our readers with some 


part of it. 


Giselda, returning under the care of Pagano to the 


city of Jerusalem, begins to feel the effects of extreme thirst, and 
both she and her guide at length stop to repose themselves :— 


Her steed dismounting, 
tree, 

The long night thro’ she lean’d her tender 
side, 

While the cool midnight gale that wander’d 
free, 

A solace to her fever'd lips supplied : 

Nor to her weary frame, as well might be, 

Was nature's soothing quiet here denied, 

But stunn’d alas! by grief, in restless haste, 

Her mind revolves the sorrows of the past. 


*gainst an aged 


Now less and less distinct,in memory’s seat, 

In mingling crowds her imag’d woes arise, 

Faint and more faint appears, and now re- 
treat, 

And from her brain the fading vision flies ; 

More slowly now her labouring pulses beat, 

While heaves her tender breast with broken 
sighs, 

Till in deep-troubled slumber sinking quite, 

She for some moments shuns life’s hated 

light. 


Here ie on ae on  aaeaile od by some, 


even haan what the occasion warrants, fer 


Dal cavallo discesa, il debil fianco 
La notte appoggia al tronco d’ un abete, 
Nel respirar |’ aura notturna almanco 
Il tormento aleggiando della sete. 
Dal rezzo confortato é il corpo stanco 
E dalla nova tacita quiete. 
Stupida intanto fra se stessa, e quasi 
Trasognata rivolge i propr) casi. 


Pid incerte a poco a poco e pid vaganti 
Le immagini fugaci le si fanno : 
Confusamente in novi aspetti e tanti 
Nella mente accoppiando le si vanuo ; 
Tutto le si dilegua alfin dinanti, 

Del petto infermo addoppiasi |’ affanno, 
E in grave sonno e torbido supita, 
Sfugge un istante al cruccio della vita, 


And 


though the lines are doubtless very fine, and the application of the image appropriate, 
both to the time and circumstances, the original idea belongs to Dante. Maestro Adamo, 
tormented by thirst, on perceiving Virgil and Dante journeying through hell at their plea- 
sure, addresses them in the following lines, than whichDante himself produced few better. 


* O ye, who in this world of misery, 

Wherefore, I know not, are exempt from 
pain,’ 

Thus he began, ‘ attentively regard 

Adamo’s woe. When living, full supply 

Ne’er lack’d me of what I most coveted ; 

One drop of water now, alas! I crave. 

The rills that glitter down the grassy slopes 

Of Casantino, making fresi: and soft 

The banks whereby they glide to Arno’s 
stream, 

Stand ever in my view; and not in vain; 

For more the pictur’d semblance dries me 
up, 

Much more than the disease, which makes 
the flesh 

Desert these shrivell’d cheeks, 
the place, 

Where | transgress'd, keen justice urging 
me, 

Takes means to quicken more my lab’ring 
sighs, 

There is Romena, where I falsified 

The metal with the Baptist’s form imprest, 
&c. Cary’s Translation, 


So from 


O voi che senza alcuna pena siete, 
E non so io perche, nel mondo gramo, 
Diss’ egli a noi, guardate e attendete, 
Alla miseria de! maestro Adamo 
Io ebbi vivo assai di quel ch’ io volli, 
E, ora, lasso! un gocciol d’acqua bramo, 
Li ruscelletti, che de’ verdi colli 
Del Casentin discendon giuso in Arno 
Facendo i lor canali e freddi e molli, 
Sempre mi stanno inuanzi e non indarno; 
Che l’immagine lor via pid m’asciuga 
Che ‘| male, ond’ io nel volto mi discarno. 
La rigida giustizia che mi fruga 
Tragge cagion del luogo ov’ io peccai 
A metter pid gli miei sospiri in fuga. 
Ivi € Romena, la dov’ io falsai 
La lega suggellata del Battista, &c.’ 
Inferno, c. XXX. Ver. 58 
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And lo! in dreams, seems it she now per- Ed ecco che sognando erale avviso 


ceives Di veder la diletta genitrice, 
Her long-loved mother stand before her eyes, In bianca veste, sorridente in viso, 
Arrayed in snowy vest—who smiling leaves Discender da una florida pendice : 
A flowery mount, whence two fresh foun- Ove un bel rio discorre in due diviso 
tains rise ; S’asside la contenta; acqua n’ elice: 
And there she sits, and quaffs, and flow’rets Nel fresco umor la man diguazza, e beve, 
wreaths. E sul volto gli spruzzi ne riceve. 
In the cool stream she dips her hands, and 
lies 
Pleased on its banks—she quaffs, she bathes 
agen, 


Andon her face she feels the cool drops then. 
Ah! how she runs to gain and clasp her A lei corre anelando I’ assetata 


there, E di quei’ acqua per pieta le chiede, 
And beg some drops of that most precious Ma fuggersi dinanzi spaventata 

dew ; Di sue parole al primo suon la vede, 
Then at her voice she sees with wild de- Per una valle lunga, sterminata, 

spair, Lassa la segue con infermo piede ; 
Her mother fly—and ever as she flew Dagli occhi alfin I’ @ tolta,e sola, incerta 
Thro’ the long vale, with grieved heart full Corre una landa sterile e deserta.’ 

of care, Cant. xii. st. 38, et seq. 


Did she in vain her mother’s steps pursue, 

Till snatched from view,—the cheating vi- 
sion gone, 

She dreams she tracks the dreary scenes 
alone. 

Here, unfortunately, the romanticismo mounts into the poet’s 
brain, and leads him to represent Giselda as listening to the 
voice of her deceased lover, who is sent to perdition because she 
was not in time to baptize him. She next imagines that she falls 
into a torrent of scalding lava, and that then she is given to drink 

€ Vessels of lead all liquefied—and pitch,’ 


along with other revolting ideas of the same kind. At length he 
ceases to speak of Giselda, in order to dwell upon the sufferings 
of the camp. This, however, is at the expense of the interest 
we feel in Giselda ; and what is worse, he goes on to describe 
circumstances wholly of a burlesque character. For instance, 
there is one relating to a certain enchantment, borrowed from 
some old Milanese (but not Lombard) superstition, which belongs 
to the middle ages.* Another relates to Pirro, who, arriving at 
the camp with a skin filled with water, is assailed by a number of 
the thirsty soldiers: he is killed, his water-skin pierced, and all 
the water spilt to no purpose. At length the Siloe is filled with 
water, though too late to save Giselda, who unluckily is already 
deprived of the power of deglutition, and she, of course, dies of 
thirst. Certainly, he could hardly have allotted his heroine a more 
excruciating kind of death, or more militating against the feelings. 


* This superstitious practice is recorded by Decembrio; cited by the indefatigable 
Muratori, in his Dissert, 59—Antiquit, Ital. M. AZ., t. v. p. 74, Signor Grossi has evi- 
dently translated Decembrio, 


This 








| 
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This, however, the poet contrives, in part, to make us forget, b 
interspersing the account with many pleasing passages, while his 
heroine dies with a smile playing upon her lips, and a last ray of 
peace diffused over her calm brow. Here follows the last stanza 
of Canto xii., which describes the death of Giselda :— 


Just then with lively hope all animate, Allor di speme vivida atteggiata 
She fixed her eyes on heaven with one last L’ ultimo sguardo al ciel tenendo fiso 
look, Spirava, e intanto alla bellezza usata 
And so expired : too short her a date, Ricomponeasi a poco a poco il viso: 
Which, lingering yet on her fair features, E’ una neve la guancia delicata ; 
took Sta sulle labbra immobili il sorriso, 
The fancy captive, Still the lily sat E per la fronte che serena tace 
Upon her cheek. Her lips that smile for- Lieve un raggio diffondesi di pace. 
sook 
Not yet. On her calm brow lay peace en- 
shrined 


And shed a halo round that throne of mind. 

In the duel between Pirro and Arvino, Signor Grossi suddenly 
forgets his historical authorities, which present no instance of 
formal duelling—a practice never permitted among the crusaders ; 
for the ‘God's truce’ obliterated all existing quarrels and oni 
mosities, A large portion of the details is wholly incredible, and 
the greater part is copied from other poets. There is only one 
circumstance which it is here our intention to notice. Pirro is 
stated as the victor, though it is doubtful whether he did not suc- 
ceed by necromancy, as he threw a girdle, supposed by the spec- 
tators to have been charmed, into Arvino’s face. One reason 
for our noticing this circumstance is, that it affords occasion for 
speaking of a charge brought against Tasso, by two elegant 
writers, intended to show that this great poet failed, in point of 
costume, in an important part of his poem; or, in other words, 
in regard to the machinery of his work. This we do in the note 
below.* When 





* It is generally known that the machinery of the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ has subjected 
the author to many grievous charges. If we peruse these criticisms, and compare 
them with the poet’s works, we shall be compelled to admit the truth of al! that the 
latter wrote concerning his critics to his friend Ardizio: ‘ Perhaps there was no 
objection they could bring against me which I had not already anticipated, and con- 
cerning which I had not either written or spoken.’ We are desirous of giving here 
also the opinion of Tasso respecting the use of the marvellous in an epic poem, because 
it appears that nothing can be more conclusive, after all that has been written upon the 
subject, and because his prose writings and letters have been too much neglected by 
critics of the ‘Jerusalem Delivered.’ It would be a gigantic, though extremely useful 
undertaking, to illustrate such a poem in a critical and historical manner. In speaking 
generally of the marvellous, as applying to the epic, Tasso has observed; ‘ Yet, though 
I would confine the epic poet to a constant observing of the probable, I would, at the 
same time, not debar him from employing the marvellous; on the contrary, | am of 
opinion, that one and the same action may at once partake of the marvellous and the 
probable ; and there are many methods, | believe, of uniting these very discordant qua- 
lities. The poet, for instance, may attribute certain operations, altoge ther beyond human 
performance, to the deity, to angels, and to demons, as well as to those to whom may be 
delegated 
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When he describes, however, Pagano’s state of mind as he is 
in the act of bearing Gulfiero, still insensible after his fall, into 


the 


delegated this supernatural power r by the Deity, or by eae Now such are the 
saints, the magicians, and the fairies. And these operations, if considered in themselves, 
will appear wonderful, or rather miraculous, in the common acceptation of the term. 
These too, if we take into consideration the virtue and power of their employer, will be 
judged as ‘probable, because mankind having imbibed this opinion in their infancy, it is 
afterwards confirmed by religious instruction ; namely, that God, his ministers, demons, 
and magicians, he permitting, may be enabled to perform supernatural actions, And as 
mankind is every day in the habit of hearing new examples of it, that cannot appear to 
them at all improbable, which they believe not only to be possible, but that it has 
already many times occurred, and may do so again, So likewise by the ancients, who 
lived under a false religion, the miraculous actions att-ibuted to their deities, both by 
poets and by historians, were never esteemed improbable. Moreover, though men of 
science might consider them (as they were) impossible, yet the poet mnight 3 in this, as in 
many other cases, depart from exact truth, to follow popular opinion,”* 

Such is the language of this poet, when treating of a general principle. Speaking of 
his own poem, and of the character of the marvellous which he has introduced into it, 
in a letter, dated 17th September, 1575, addressed to Scipioni Gonzaga, afterwards Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, he thus writes: ‘ The poets represent things either as they are, or 
were ; as they are in possibility, or as they ought to be, or as they appear, and are so 
declared and believed to be. ‘These words, or such as these, are to be found in Aris- 
totle. Now, under the third head of this division, will the whole of the marvellous be 
perfectly included, and defended from every unjust attack ; insomuch that it seems 
superfluous to inquire how far the power of the magician’s art may be allowed to extend. 
It is sufficient to know to what degree it is countenanced by popular opinion (for the 
poet speaks often according to the popular mode, and writes to the people). Since, 
therefore, men who are not theologians, conceive the power of demons to be greater 
than it really is, as also the efficacy of the magical art, the poets who flourished before 
us were permitted, with an easy conscience, to follow the popular opinion. If then I 
can boast so many examples, why should llonger remain in doubt? Let, then, Signor 
Flaminio, and also you, my esteemed Sir, throw off the character of the theologian, 
and assume one of a more popular description. Then you may moot the doubt, and 
leave me the care of replying ; and if you start the doubt against me, why do you not 
do the same against Homer and Apollonius ? For not even theologians attributed omni- 
potence to their magicians.’ 

Two passages there are, doubtless, which have been regarded even by liberal ana 
sound judges as a decided abuse of the marvellous. One of them is to be met with in 
C. viii. st. 39, when the poet speaks of the sudden appearance of a sepulchre, in which 
was inclosed the body of Sveno; the other in C. x. st. 66, in which he relates the meta- 
morphosis of some knights into the shape of fish, through the magical arts of Armida, 
Not one, however, among Tasso’s friends, much less among his enemies, was ever so 
considerate as to observe that it was his fixed intention to strike out these objectionable 
passages from his poem. In a letter dated 30th March, 1576, he writes to S. Silvio An- 
toniani, as follows : ‘I intend to erase from my poem, not only several stanzas consi- 
dered as too amatory, but also some portion of the miracles and enchaniments ; so that 
neither the metamorphosis of the knights into fishes will be suffered to remain, nor that 
miraculous appearance of the sepulchre, truly too singular in itself; nor also that other 
metamorphosis of the eagle, nor Rinaldo’s vision, both in the same canto,’ 

Two elegant French writers, M. Michaud, in his ‘ History of the Crusades,’ and M. 
Ginguené, in his ‘Literary History of Italy,’ have likewise brought a charge against 
Tasso, which, if substantiated, would, indeed, redound to his discredit, They assert that 
he has attributed to the Crusaders a belief in magic contrary to the fact. ‘ Ideas of 
magic did not obtain until some period subsequent to them (viz. the Crusades) in the 
course of the 15th and 16th centuries.’ These are the words of Michaud. Ginguené 

* Opere di Torq. Tasso (edition of Venice), vol. v. p. 492, 

> Tasso Op., vol. i. p. 120. 


borrowed 
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the cavern, and the objects around them, his language is ex- 


tremely noble and poetical :— 

‘ The shades of night, meanwhile, come 
stealing slow 

Round the deep-sounding cliffs in thicken- 
ing gloom, 

While numerous fires, at distance, ’gan vo 
glow 

Along the hills, which scatter’d bands illume, 

Glared from the heights upon th’ abyss 
below, 

In dark and sullen grandeur, yielding some 

Brief bursts of light to guide the hermit’s 
w“ ay 


Through clouds and mist that on the valleys 


lay. 


Mid the deep silence of the night he hears 
The mountain-torrents rushing on their way 
From their eternal springs—then it appears 
As if the tramp of troops—the wild dog’s 
bay,— 
Mingled with pilgrim’s holy lays and tears, 
And shepherds’ sougs—all usher in the day. 
He hears the burden of the alternate prayer 
Each band takes up to show its pious care. 


That long deep murmur, that wild harmony, 

Sounds in his ears like voice of years gone 
by. 

Again he seems his native land to see— 

His native land, long lost with many a sigh. 

Meanwhile, the youth shows languid signs 
that he 

Still lives, and, hoping now he will not die, 

The pious hermit feels a holy joy 

To think that he has saved that gentle boy. 


‘ Le tenebre frattanto eran discese 
Pei burron risonanti, a poco a poco, 
Ma i molti fochi che a rincontro accese 
L’ esercito sbandato in pil d’ un loco, 
Facean dall’ alto il nero antro palese, 
Inviandovi un lume incerto e fioco 
Che a traverso le nebbie della valle 
Quel pietoso reggea per |’ arduo calle. 


Ei fra i silenzi della notte, fuore 
Dal reboato assiduo del torrente, 
A quando a quando uscir sente il fragore 
D’ una lontana innumerevol gente, 
E gl’ inni che notturna erge al signore 
De’ peregrin la turba penitente, 
E de’ pastori, e delle affrante schiere 
L’ assueto alternar delle preghiere. 


Que! lungo mormorar, quell’ armonia 
All’ orecchio di lui tant’ anni muta, 
Al pensier gli riduce la natia 
Terra diletta ch’ egli avea perduta, 
In tanto sospirar languido udia 
Risentito il garzon della caduta, 
Ond’ ei commosso a un senso é di segreta 
Religiosa gioja irrequieta, 


Yea 





borrowed the assertion from Michaud ; but 





this latter writer has not informed us on 


what authority he maintains that ideas of magic became prevalent only long after the 


period of the crusades. 


In the laws of Rotario, to say nothing of other documents, it is 


expressly laid down upon the subject of duels, that each combatant is bound to enter the 


arena without having recourse to the aid of charms. 
which is that of the first Crusade, a duel took place, in which one of the 
having flung an embroidered glove into his adversary's face, the spectators ac 


with loud cries, of employing magic. 


sorcery ; 
belief in magic 
Turks believed in it is an inc lisputab! e fact. 


Precisely too, in the year 1098, 
combatants 
cused him, 


Here we have the original of Sig. Grossi’s inci- 
dent, when Pirro throws the girdle in Arvino’s face, which was viewed 


as an act ol 


nor will any one doubt, after these two authorities, but that a general and popular 
prevailed among the people in the time of the first crusade 


rhat the 
Ismeno's appearance between two witches 


upou the walls for the purpose of directing his magical arts against Godfrey's tower, 


was suggested to Tasso by history. In 


stroyed their enchantments. 


fact, we find it related that, 
assault, two witches came upon the walls to enchant the same tower 
rock, which was hurled against the walls, 


during the last 
; but a fragment of 


crushed the magicians, and effectually de- 
Tasso, therefore, was justified in supposing, not only that 
the warriors whom he celebrated entertained a belief in it, 


but had he represented them 


otherwise, he would have described characters very different to those of the crusaders. 


It is curious to observe, that those who have been most eager to 


accuse Tasso of having 


adopted the supernatural machinery which he did, are the same who declare that he 


failed in preserving the costume of the times. 


So true it is, that these critics of the 


Italian epic are themselves so little acquainted with the real facts of history upon which 


they presume to decide, 
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Yea, one of his own faith.of Lombard birth, 
And bent on service in the holy war, 
Is this same youthful knight, whose hopeful 


worth 

He snatched from death in saddest plight— 
so far 

From his lov'd home. He too all lost to 
mirth, 


An exiled wanderer ‘neath the eastern star, 
Felt it most sweet to hear the native sound 
Of hisown language dear, on foreign ground. 


And now, after the lapse of long sad years 

Passed mid the trembling hopes, deluded 
still, 

Of promised joy,to which none like appears, 

That joy flows glad as a fresh sparkling rill. 

Long treasured names—fond memory that 
endears— 

Youth’s early scenes—all throng his fancy, 
ull 

He seems once more to pace that hallowed 
ground 

As when a boy—and hears each well-known 
sound,’ 
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Un di sua fé, nel suol Lombardo nato, 
Onde s’ é tolto per la santa guerra, 
E’ il giovin cavalier da lui salvato 
In si lontana abbandonata terra 
Dacché ramingo senza nome e stato 
Profugo e tristo pel Levante egli erra, 
Dolce all’ orecchio mai, mai non gli 

scese 

Il caro accento del natio paese. 


‘E or dopo il volger di tanti anni amari 
Fra il trepido desir sempre deluso, 
D’ una dolcezza cui null’ altra é pari 
Il purissimo fonte gli fia schiuso, 
E’l suono inebbriante udra dei cari 
Nomi ch’ ei porta in cor per si lungo uso, 
E finalmente pur fia che ritorni 
Alle memorie de’ suoi primi giorni.’ 

Cant. i, st, 42, 


There are few poets who might not be proud of having com- 
posed the three following stanzas, which contain a description of 


the onset of the celebrated battle of Antioch. 


It relates to the 


moment when the outposts of the Saracen army being put to 
flight, the Christians rash out of the walls of the city to com- 
mence a general assault, while the Infidels as busily hasten to 


defend themselves from the unexpected attack. 


‘With tumult fierce and wild barbaric sound, 

Hoarse echo the surrounding vallies far, 

As thronging rush from all sides to the 
ground 

The pagan hosts to mingle in the war: 

Like mountain streams that burst 
neighbouring bounds, 

In fury driven, loud neigh the steeds, 
dare 

The onset, urg’d by shrilly fife and drum, 

And clashing arms that near and nearer 
come. 


their 


and 


Like the fierce lioness with cubs in lair, 

That hears from far the terrors of the chase, 

The mingled bay of dogs — the hoarse shouts 
where 

The hunters follow on her secret trace, 

She sniffs the wind, growls low, and pricks 
the ear . 

Trembling with rage, she shifts and shifts 
her place, 

Summons her fury—gnashes with her jaws, 

With hair erect, bright eyes, and out- 
stretched claws. 


So the fierce Saracens undaunted stand, 
All eager for the onset of the foe— 


* Di feroci barbarici ululati 

Echeggiando le valli orrendamente, 

A caterve accorrean da tutti i lati 

GI’ infedeli a sembianza di torrente : 

Nitrir cavalli a gran furor cacciati, 

Timpani e trombe strepitar si sente, 

E ‘| suon dell’ armi a quel fragor si 
mesce 

Che ad ogni istanta pid s’ avanza e 
cresce. 


‘ Come leona che de’ figl} al nido 
Stormendo approssimarse oda la cacia, 
E de’ veltri il latrar diffuso e ’| grido 
De’ cacciator correnti alla sua traccia, 
Leva il muso odorando il vento infido, 
Soffia, e di cupo fremito minacia, 
Erte le orecchie, digrignando i denti, 
Ritto il pel, I’ ugne stese, e gli occhi 

ardenti ; 


‘Tal la crociata in generosa e fiera 
Sembianza a repulsar l’oste s' appresta, 
Strung 
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Strung every bow, each vi2or lower’d, each Teso ogni arco, calata ogni visiera 
5 , ’ 5 ’ 
hand Levati i brandi e con le lancie in resta: 


With brand or lance in rest, prepared to Terribile dal fitto d’ ogni schiera, 


show Quasi tuon che precorra la tempesta, 
The terrible front, the charge of every band, Esce un rombar confuso, escon feroci 
Still as the air, ere tempests ‘gin to blow, Nitriti e suoni e fragor d’armi e voci. 
When hark, how wildly comes the fearful Cant. x, st. 15. 
crash, 


The din of arms, all shouting onward dash. 


It is to be regretted that Signor Grossi did not favour us with 
more similes, like the one above quoted. The single blemish 
which we have remarked, consisis in the ‘de veltri il latrar,’ be- 
cause it is known that greyhounds never bark at all during the 
chase ; neither are the *y formidable enemies to the lioness. These, 
however, are trifles. In some instances, perhaps, his lines are 
hardly suffic iently studied. We are not pleased to meet with 
such passages as the followi ing :— 


‘ Annunzian la vittoria le campane,’ 
* Sentono la sua fervida presenza,’ 


with others of a similar description. Moreover, we could have 
wished to have seen fewer familiar and low expressions put into 
the mouths of the principal personages. Raymond calls Pagano 
a coward ; and the latter had previously bestowed the epithet of 
‘infamous wretch’ upon the other. Peter the Hermit arrives, 
and apostrophises them as 
‘A vile race depraved, 
From hell’s most deep abyss in vengeance sprung” 

Cherboja calls the ambassador Peter ‘a dog ;’ which the latter 
retorts upon him with ‘ you obscure, creeping worm.’ The same 
Peter applies to the first crusaders the terms of impious, voracious 
robbers—a generation of vipers, traitors, and counter-parts of 
Judas, with similar elegant phraseology. Tancred calls his com- 
mon soldiers, among the crusaders, pests of the camp, coward 
populace, impious race of vipers, greedy and villain souls, a 
reprobate race, &c. &c. 

The Romantici of Italy have so often asserted and repeated 
that it is only by following their school, that a poet must 
pretend to invention; and they have accused so loudly their 
opponents of servile imitation, that we shonld have expected 
at least originality from a Romantico. What, then, was our 
surprise on reading Signor Grossi's poem, the’ most important 
of any which we have yet received from an Italian of the 
romantic school! If poetry ought to be characterised as in- 
vention, we are sorry to declare, that the fifteen Cantos in 
verse, by Signor Grossi, are not poetry, inasmuch as they lay 
claim to no degree of invention. From the first to last, both 
the principal facts and most minute circumstances, even ‘ il 

flagellarsi 
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flagellarsi a due mani,’ by Pagano, all are copied from the his- 
tories of the crusades or legends of the middle ages ; or from the 
productions of the poets already known, for the most part Italian, 
and even from that great Tasso, with whom Signor Grossi has 
ventured to compete. Yet, while in his character of a Romantico, 
he is by word obliged to decry the merits, in fact he renders to 
him the greatest homage by his frequent imitation, not only of the 
ideas, but of the versification and style, even to the very phraseo- 
logy. We should, however, have supposed that the example of 
Lucan would have sufficed to deter any other writer from pur- 
suing a similar track. All the incidents, however, are nar- 
rated with minute historical accuracy, in the style of a chro- 
nicler, embracing the least circumstance, if we only except the 
battle of Ascalon. This omission is not owing to the Lombards 
having borne no part in it, but because one of them, namely 
Pagano, took no part in it, being then about to expire of the 
wounds which he had received at the capture of Jerusalem. And, 
indeed, he richly deserved to have taken leave of the world 
some twenty years before, by the hand of the common hangman. 
Should these observations fall under the eye of Signor Grossi, 
we would earnestly suggest to him, to be cautious how he suffers 
himself to be carried away by the metaphysical precepts of a 
school foreign to the genius of Italy Italian poetry has its pecu- 
liar character already formed, of which it is impossible to deprive 
it without destroying its entire principles, its very language, and 
its literature, by means of another middle age. ‘This genius is 
founded upon the works of about six of the greatest poets in the 
world, whether we choose to refer them to the classical or to the 
romantic school. These formed themselves upon the schools of 
the Greeks and the Romans, and followed paths very opposite to 
those pursued by the modern Italian romantici. They left works 
of a stamp wholly distinct from what is now imprest upon the 
0etical works of Italy, by our authors of the romantic school. 
Ve would advise Signor Grossi not to be elevated by the praises 
of a few fanatical innovators, and not to imagine that to succeed 
in pleasing his contemporaries, is enough to constitute the repu- 
tation of a great poet. None were ever more extolled, or more 
popular than Marini: who is there at this time bold enough to 
commend his works? We could wish Signor Grossi, then, to 
reflect, that between the servile imitation of the ancients, and the 
extravagance that scorns every rule, there exists a just medium, 
which we could desire to see him pursue, no less out of regard to 
his own reputation than for the honour of Italy. 


Arr. XI. 
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Arr. XL—E. J. Stagnelii Samlade Skrifter. The collected 
Works of E. J. > Edited by L. Hammarskéld, 
Stockholm. 1824-25-26 


TAGNELIUS was one of those truly poetic beings to whom 
hI ‘Goethe's beautiful comparison, likening the life ofa poet to 
the gentle, ever-working existence of the silkworm, may be justly 
applied. He was so thoroughly a poet, that all his thoughts, 
words, deeds, and even his errors and excesses, bore the stamp of 
poetic impulse, He is remarkable for a strain of deep melan- 
choly, a profound mystical intuition of life and nature, and a 
longing for the moment when the imprisoned anima might burst 
its earthly tenement, and soar to the pleroma, as he terms it— 
the purer regions of ‘celestial air. These sentiments, cherished 
bY the philosophy of Schelling, and the gnostic doctrines of the 
azareens, contained in the Adam’s Book,* distinguish the 
poems of Stagnelius from all that we have seen of Swedish 
poetry. Among foreign poets, we can only compare him with the 
German Novalis. Both thought they saw in this visible world 
merely the symbolic expression of a more ecstatic order of things, 
and both were early summoned to those blissful regions after which 
they so fervently aspired—whose bright effulgence seems to have 
enchanted their mental gaze while yet inhabitants of earth. 

Of the three volumes before us, the first contains the epic poems 
of Stagnelius, which are, Wladimir the Great, Blenda and 
Gunlég, with two epic fragments; the second, his dramatic 
pieces, among which are five tragedies ; and the third, his didactic 
poems, the Lilies of Sharon (a collection of religious lyrics), 
elegies, idyls, sonnets, romances, and translations. This valu- 
able treasure was the fruit of a poetic career of about eleven 
years, from 1812 to 1823. 

His epic poems are, we think, his least successful efforts. 
Among them, Wladimir occapies the first place for vivid descrip- 
tion, and also for the purity of the hexameter. The subject of 
the poem is, the Campaign of Wladimir, the famous Russian 
prince, against the Byzantine town of Theodosia, and his con- 
version to C hristianity by the beautiful sister of the Greek Em- 

eror Basilius. ‘ Blenda’ is founded on a Swedish story of the 
Valiant Women of Smaland, who, by a kind of Sicilian Vesper, 
destroyed the Danes who had invaded their country during the 
absence of the Smalandian Warriors. 





* Edited by the late Dr. Norberg, the famous Swedish orientalist, and published at 
Lund, 
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The subject of Gunlég is taken from the northern mythology, 
but this poem is left unfinished, and is chiefly remarkable for the 
enthusiastic love of his art which the poet displays throughout. 

As a dramatic writer, we cannot give Stagnelius that high rank 
to which we think him entitled as a lyrical poet. In his dramatic 
efforts, indeed, he resembles an enthusiastic sculptor, who, with 
a strong intuitive conception of his art, knows helther the kind of 
marble he should use, nor what implements are most proper to 
give life to his conception. Yet, with all their deficiencies 
in execution, these dramas bear the marks of unquestionable 
genius; and, in order to estimate them fairly, we should consider 
the peculiar opinions of the author concerning the Old Classic 
and New Romantic Tragedy. In the introduction to ‘The 
Bacchants,’ these opinions are expressed in the following words, 
which may serve as a specimen of his mystical style of 
criticism :— 

‘ There are only two kinds of poetry, the Classic and the Romantic, 
They are distinguished solely by their direction. The former descends 
from a supernatural world, to reflect its beauty in the tide of time 
and things. It metamorphoses the internal into the exterior, the ideal 
into the real; while the latter works in a directly opposite ratio. 
Classic poetry is a Venus, descending to the vales of Spring—the 
romantic, on the contrary, is an Astrea, returning from blood- 
stained plains into her native skies. Both have equal claims on 
our admiration, both are beautiful in their different kinds, and both 
belong to one common country. To prefer the one to the other would 
be vain, for they are the poles of conception and fancy. 

* * * * * * 

Classic tragedy aims for effect, not at individuals, but nations. The 
Romantic, on the contrary, addresses itself solely to individuals. The 
relation in which these dramatic forms stand towards each other, is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the subjective nature of the one, and the 
objectiveness of the other. The one descends fondly from the 
skies—the other fondly returns thither. It is said in the Eastern 
tale, genius may more easily put on material clothing than lay it 
aside. Hence, the astonishing difference between the simplicity of 
the classic, and the party-coloured appearance of the romantic 
poetry.’ 

In ‘The Bacchants,’ Orpheus, after having enchanted Or- 
cus, seeks, by the power of his heavenly art, to free mankind 
from the rude religious Orgies, with which the bearers of the 
Thyrsus worshipped Dionysius, and to give them a purer intui- 
tion of the Deity through a profound perception of all Nature. 
He falls a victim to the vengeance of the God whom he had 
slighted. 


The 





ema oes 
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The tragedy, ‘Sigurd Ring,’ is founded on an old northern 
story. The victorious Sigurd Ring, ruler of three kingdoms, 
woos the sister of a petty sovereign, nan.ed Alf of Jutland, His 
suit is rejected, the lady being already betrothed to Ragnar, her 
brother’s companion in arms, whom she tenderly loves. The 
incensed monarch then summons Alf and Ragnar to the conflict ; 
and, although unequal to contend with such a foe, Alf refuses to 
resign his sister, but presents her with a cup of poison, which she 
cheerfully receives. As was expected, Sigurd Ring is victorious, 
and Alf and Ragnar fall in battle, when the conqueror returns 
and finds Hilma dead. Thus deprived of the only fruit which he 
had hoped to reap from victory, he orders the body of Hilma to 
be brought on board his ship, where the funeral pile is erected, 
The king having set fire to the pile, cuts away the anchor, and 
puts to sea, where he perishes amid the conflicting elements. 

‘Wisbur,’ the third tragedy, is also founded on an ancient 
northern tale, by Snorre Sturleson. Wisbur, of the race of the 
Ynglings, which had possessed the throne of Upsala since the 
days of ( Odin, is the happy consort of Hildur. But their happi- 
ness is interrupted by the arrival of Oeda, a Finnish princess, 
whom Wisbur had repudiated and banished. She is accompanied 
by her two sons, Gissler and Auder, and demands the delivery of 
a mysterious golden chain, which Wisbur had presented to her 
as a wedding gift. This request is denied, the chain having been 
since given by Wisbur to his favourite Hildur. Ocda then calls 
on her sons to avenge her cause—the palace of Wisbur is 
assaulted and burnt—Hildur is found strangled in the golden 
chain, and Wisbur falls by the hand of his son Gissler, The 
piece concludes with a prophecy from the Enchantress Huld, 
who proclaims destruction against all future possessors of the 
chain, and devotes the race of the Ynglings to internal broils. 
These three poems are all written on the model of the ancient 
Greek tragedy, and the Chorus appears in each of them; but, in 
‘The Bacchants,’ it loses its true classic character, by becoming an 
active agent in the piece. In the two latter tragedies, the Chorus, 
like that of the ancients, appears merely as the calm poetic com- 
mentator on the action. 

The two tragedies, ‘The Knight’s Tower’ and ‘ The Martyrs,’ 
belong to the modern, or romantic poetry. Indeed, Stagnelius 
himself calls ‘The Martyrs’ a romantic poem, and does not even 
give it the name of tragedy. ‘The Knight’s Tower’ displays 
unpardonable bad taste in the choice of the subject, which is 
scarcely redeemed by the highly poetic passages which it contains. 
Olivia, the wife of Count Rheinfels, is imprisoned in a secret 

s2 tower, 
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tower, for the violation of her marriage vow. Her daughter, 
Matilda, having learnt the secret from a faithful servant, suppli- 
cates the liberation of her unhappy mother; when the Count, 
inflamed with an incestuous passion for his child, fixes her in- 
famy as the price of her mother’s freedom, and threatens, in 
case of refusal, to let Olivia starve in prison. Filial fondness for 
her mother triumphs—innocence is sacrificed, and Olivia re- 
leased; but the wretched Matilda, unable to survive her ignonimy, 
perishes by suicide. From this revolting and disgusting subject, 

we turn with pleasure to ‘ The Martyrs,’ in which religious enthu- 
siasm, Christian fortitude, and unsullied poetic sentiment are 
expressed in language suited to the subject, which is throughout 
sublime, equable, and pure. It never can become an acting 
piece, and, like the Genoveva of Tieck, is, with all its beauties, 
deficient in stage-effect. Its great charm lies in the flowery, and, 

at the same time, simple beauty of the style, the strikingly de- 

scriptive contrast drawn between the paganism of the Romans 
and the purity of the primitive Christian faith, and the vein of 
chaste and sacred feeling which pervades the whole. The heroine 
of the play is Perpetua, a noble Roman lady, who, according to 
the legend, was put to death by the satellites of the Emperor 
Septimius Severus, for her inflexible adherence to christianity, 
which was proof against the allurements of her kindred as well as 
the intrigues and the menaces of the proconsul. ‘To give some 
evidence of the chaste and elevated view of thought and expres- 
sion which pervades this piece, we here give a translation of a 
well-known legend, related by one of the Christian presbyters to 
his audience. 


Marcion. In the vale of Tiber, 
Near to the gates of high and awful Rome, 
There dwelt a Saint. ‘The humble hut still stands, 
Cover'd with weeds and shaded by tall pines, 
In which she spent her earthly life: alone 
Her earthly life; for, soaring far above 
The chrystal vault of stars, that purer flame 
Of life, which Earth could not retain, was borne 
Unto the Tabernacle’s kindred rays ! 
A Maid she was as daylight chaste and fair, 
Pure as the jewel in the kingly crown, 
Spotless and beautiful as is the lily! 
Her name was Theodora. Blest within 
That humble hut’s obscurity, the care 
Of Christian parents watch’d her infant steps, 
And train’d her for the heritage of light. The 
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The sun of all creation’s systems gave 

To her a glorious growth, and yet in Spring, 
The plant bore golden fruits, purpureal blooms * 
For God alone the maiden’s bosom burn’d: 
And ever, when upon the eastern hills 
Aurora rais’d the flag of day, or when 

The ev’ning star-lamp trembled in the west, 
The lovely maiden prostrate pray'd in tears 
Before the sacred cross, nor thought upon 
That cruel world of darkness and of crime, 
So near the shelter of her blooming groves. 


A Voice. O blissful knowledge! knowing nothing more 
Beyond the Saviour’s wounds and heav’nly love ; 
Dissolving in a tearful stream, to glide 
In Love’s wide ocean, heedless of the world! 

Mar. Thus life flowd on—no change its course disturb’d— 
Until one eve, returning from the chase, 

The Emperor beheld her steal along 

The valley’s path with timid steps, to seek 
The cave of congregation. And a beam 
Celestial from her pure blue eyes inflam’d 
The tyrant’s tiger-breast, and kindled there 
Wild passion’s lawless fire. For natures vile 
Forget how far above them shine the pure, 
(As children vainly wish to play with stars :) 
To the imperial halls the weeping maid 

Was forced to follow in the tyrant’s train. 

A Voice. Who was this Emperor? He who governs now ? 

Mar. My friends, what boots it if his name we know ? 
Not ours is it to judge, or hate, or curse. 

Yet duty bids me tell you all. Know, then, 
"Twas cruel Commodus, Aurelius’ son, 

He, who, all-clothed like Hercules, was seen 

To drench the sand of amphitheatres 

With streams of blood from elephants and slaves. 

SeveraL Voices. Speak! Speak! Our eager bosoms beat to learn 
The triumph of a Christian’s piety. 

Mar. ‘Two sceptres have the lords of earth, wherewith 
Their slaves to sway—with promises and threats ; 
With promises the Cesar long besieged 
The heart of Theodora, All that most 
On earth is praised by man’s inebriate mind— 

Gold, songs of lutes, and soft voluptuousness, 
Were held before the captive maiden’s gaze, 
In long perspective of delight. But vain, 
My friends, are life’s allurements, weak 
Their 
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Their spell, against a Christian breast, inspir'd 

And penetrated by celestial love! 

Then furiously the tyrant turn’d to threats. 

O wrath most impotent! The heart whose strength 
Is proof ’gainst Pleasure’s overpowering smiles, 
Can ne’er be conquer’d by the throb of pain ; 

For, manacled with heavy chains, within 

The dungeon’s depth was Theodora plung’d. 


Evsuivs. All hail! all hail! ye dungeons, bonds, and death! 


O sons of darkness! you, yourselves, thus lead 
The longing martyr to the gates of heav’n; 

Your murky cells present a boon to him— 

A sweet asylum from a world of woe ! 

There love divine in secret breathes, and there 

Calm Contemplation lights her golden flame ; 

And Silence, o’er the germ of inward life, 

Spreads the warm shelter of a mother’s wings ! 
’Mid dreariest darkness true light beams and smiles, 
To bless the soul’s fond gaze! And when the frame 
With iron bonds is rudely bound, oh, then 

The mind shakes off its chains with joy! But say 
How suffered, and how died the Christian maid ? 


Mar. Hunger, and cold, and darkness, now combin’d 


In vain to bend her lofty heart to crime. 

Fierce serpents hiss’d within the prison-walls, 
And there did loathsome lizards dwell, and there 
The toads crawl’d forth upon the clammy earth, 
While from the roof monotously fell 

The chilly ceaseless drops. No sunbeam came 
That gloom to cheer, But as among 

The mould’ring tombs a lonely lily rears 

Its balmy crest, so bloom’d that pious maid, 
And sweetly smil’d amidst surrounding gloom ! 
Caim was her soul—for, when celestial love 

Is burning on the altar of the heart, 

We heed not outward things ; and while illum'd 
By beams from the unclouded Sun, what cares 
The body if its earthward shadow be 

Of morning or of eve? The tyrant, thus 
Beholding Theodora’s heart unmov'd 

Alike by pain and pleasure, gave revenge 

The place of hot desire, and doom’d her death. 
He sent a chosen freedman, with a slave 

To execute his fierce and murd’rous will, 

Who, when they reach’d the dungeon cave, beheld 
Amid the darkness, like an angel's look, 

The beaming light of Theodora’s smile ! 


She 
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She heard the word with joy, and calmly clasp’d 
Her bands in pray’r, then, with enraptur’d thought, 
Exclaim’d, ‘ All hail, blest isles of paradise ! 
Ev’n now the breath of roses from your bow’rs 
Is wafted towards me!’ And the freedman smil’d 
In scorn, and, jesting, said, ‘ Send me, fair maid, 
From those celestial groves, for which you leave 
Our sinful world, some wreath of purple blooms.’ 
Then Theodora bound her flowing hair, 

And, gently blushing, bar’d her iv’ry neck ;— 
One cruel blow—and down that fair head fell— 
Its rolden locks ensanguin’d, but the smile 

In decth unalter’d still! The sand drank in 

The crimson tide of life. An earthquake shook 
The vault, the torch extinguish’d, and around 
Impenetrable darkness spread—when, lo ! 

A light, like spring-time’s golden eves, illum’d 
The cave, and show’d a lovely, beaming boy, 
Whose snow-bright robe a starry girdle bound. 

A basket on his lily arm he bore, 

With flow’rets of the rainbow’s thousand hues ; 
And, calling on the freedman by his name, 

In tones, whose sound was musically sweet 

As bridal songs, the heavnly envoy said, 

* Behold, how Theodora sends you flowers 

From Paradise ; then come, oh ! come and choose.’ 
Senseless to earth the freedman fell—and lay 

Till waken’d by a mighty earthquake’s voice, 

The vision then had fled—but day-beams through 
The shatter’d cavern shone, and lit their steps, 
’Mid crumbling ruins from the awful scene. 


But it is the third volume which contains the brightest triumphs 
of this author’s genius. From such a rich assemblage of beautiful 
pieces, all exquisite in their kind, it is difficult to select any as 
worthier of notice than the rest. No one can peruse his ‘ Kyrko- 
garden’ (The Churchyard), or his ‘ Flyttfoglarne’ (The Birds of 
Passage), without admitting the claim of Stagnelius to a place 
among the highest order of poets. The collection of religious 
poems, under the title of ‘ The Lilies of Sharon,’ would, of them- 
selves, have secured for him the meed of immortality. With re- 
gard to the present edition of his works, we can safely assert, that 
the noble editor, whose recent demise we sincerely lament, has 
conferred a lasting benefit on Swedish literature, ‘by the scru- 
pulous care with which he has collected the costly gems of this 
distinguished poet. It is true, that among them there are many 
which 
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which want that fine polish, which, according to Horace, can only 
be given by the nonum prematur in annum, but all bear evidenec 


of a poetic mind, 


We here subjoin translations of a couple of 


the smaller lyrical pieces of Stagnelius, which may convey some 
idea of his style, amatory and religious :-— 


THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


Behold! the birds fly 
From Gauthiod’s strand, 

And seek with asigh 
Some far foreign land, 

The sounds of their woe 
With hollow winds blend ; 

‘ Where now must we go ? 
Our flight whither tend ?’ 
’Tis thus unto heaven that their wailings 
ascend. 


‘ The Scandian shore 
We leave in despair, 
Our days glided o’er 
So blissfully there ! 
We there built our nest 
Among bright blooming trees ; 
There rock’d us to rest 
The balm-bearing breeze :— 
But now to far lands we must traverse the 
seas, 


With rose-crown all bright 
On tresses of gold, 
The Midsummer night 
It was sweet to behold ! 
The calm was so deep, 
So lovely the ray, 
We could not then sleep, 
But were tranced on the spray, 
Till waken’d by beams from the bright car 
of Day. 
The trees gently bent 
O’er the plains in repose ; 
With dew-drops besprent 
Was the tremulous rose ! 
The oaks now are bare, 
The rose is no more ; 
The zephyr's light air 
Is exchang’d for the roar 
Of storms, and the May-fields have mantles 
of hoar, 


FLYTTFOGLARNE* 


Se foglarnes skara! 
Till frammande land 
De suckande fara 
Fran Gauthiods strand, 
Med vidren de blanda 
Sitt klagande Ijud. 
‘ Hvar skola vi landa ? | 

Hvart for oss ditt bud ?’ 

Sa ropar den fjidrade skaran till Gud. 


Vi lemna med oro 
De Skandiska skir. 
Vi trifdes, vi voro 
Sa lycklige dur. 

I blommande lindar, 
Der nistet vi byggt, 
Balsamiska vindar 
Oss vaggade tryggt. 


Nu striickes mot okunda rymder var flygt. 


Med rosiga hatten 

Pa lockar af guld, 

Satt midsommarsnatten 
I skogen, sa huld. 

Ej kunde vi somna— 
Sa diglig hon var— 

Af vallust blott domna, 
Tills morgonen klar 


Oss vickte pa nytt fran sin brinnande char. 


Ljuft triiden da stinkte 
Kring tufvor sitt hvalf, 
Dem perlor bestiinkte 
Der tornrosen skalf. 
Nu skoflad ar Eken, 
Och rosen har flytt. 
Af vindarna leken 

I storm sig forbytt. 


Af frostblommor hvita ur majfultet prydt.) 


Thea 


* We are sorry to say, that it was impossible to give the Swedish more correctly. 
We have placed the Italic a instead of the o, peculiar to that language, as the Printer 
was not able to procure the type with the proper vowel point, 
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Then why do we stay 
In the North, where the sun 
More dimly each day 
His brief course will run ? 
And why need we sigh ? 
We leave but a grave— 
To cleave thro’ the sky 
On the wings which God gave ;— 
Then, Ocean, be welcome the roar of thy 
wave! 


Of rest thus bereavd, 
They soar in the air, 
But soon are receiv’d 
Into regious more fair ; 
Where elms gently shake 
In the zephyr’s light play, 
Where rivulets take 
Among myrtles their way, 
And the groves are resounding with Hope’s 
happy lay. 
When earth’s joys are o’er, 
And the days darkly roll, 
When autumn winds roar,— 
Weep not, O my soul! 
Fair lands o'er the sea 
For the birds brightly bloom ; 
A laud smiles for thee, 
Beyond the dark tomb, 
Where beams never fading jts beauties il- 
lume ! 


AMANDA, 


Where sun and flow’r are beaming 
Amanda’s charms appear ; 

Her beauty’s rays are streaming 
Round all this earthly sphere ! 
The breeze when gently blowing— 

The rose that scents the grove— 
The vine, when brightly glowing— 
All tell of her I love! 


I hear her song's sweet numbers, 
When Zephyr’s breezy wings 
Sweep o’er the gold harp’s slumbers, 
And wake its tuneful strings. 
All—all the charms of nature 
Amanda's beauty bear ; 
And show, in ev'ry feature, 
Her godhead imag’d there ! 


The spirits of the dying 
Must quit this clay’s controul ; 
But they to rest are flying 
In regions of the soul! 
The floods, now onward striding, 
Are foaming, fierce, and free ;— 
Yet soon their waves, subsiding, 
Will slumber in the sea, 


Hvad gira vi langre} 
I Norden? dess-pol 
Blir dagligen tringre, ” 
Mer dunkel dess sol. 
Hvad batar att qvida? 
Vi lemna en graf, 
Att fly i det vida, 
Gud vingar oss gaf. 
Sa varen oss helsade, brusande haf! 


Sa foglarne qvida, 
Pa skyndande furd, 
Snart mottar de spida 
En skonare verid, 
Der rankorna skilfva, 
I almarnes topp, 
Der biickarne hvilfva 
Bland myrten sitt lopp, 
Och lundarne klinga af njutning och hopp. 


Nur grymt sig forbyter, 
Ditt jordiska val, 
Nir hostvinden ryter, 
Grat icke, O sjal! 
Det ler bortom hafven 
Mot fogeln en strand, 
Pa hinsidan grafven 
Ar ufven ett land, 
Forgyldt af den eviga morgonens brand. 


AMANDA. 


I blomman, i solen, 
Amanda jag ser ; 

Kring jorden, kring polen 
Hon stralar, hon ler, 

I rosornas anda, 

I varvindens pust, 

I drufvornas must 

Jag kanner Amanda. 


Nir guidharpan klingar, 
Nir vestan sig rér 

Med susande vingar 
Amanda jag hor. 

Allt, ingel! bestralar 
Din himlagestalt 

Lik Skaparns, i allt 
Din gudom sig malar. 


Se! sjiilarne ila, 
Vid dodsingelns bud 
Till gyllene hvila 
I famnen af Gud. 
Se! floderne hasta 
Med skummande fart. 
I hafvet de snart 
Sig danande kasta, 
But 
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But J must vainly languish Men aldrig min tranad 
For joys I ne’er can know, Till malet skall na 
And wear a cureless anguish Blek, suckande, hanad 
In loneliness and woe ! Jag enslig skall ga; 
Fair goddess! I shall ever Skall evigt, Gudinna ! 
Behold thy beauty shine Lik stjernan dig se 

Like stars above—but never Hogt ofver mig le, 
Can hope to call thee mine! Och aldrig dig hinna. 


These must serve as specimens of Stagnelius. We shall con- 
clude with a short sketch of the history and present state of 
Northern literature. 

The Icelandic language, which is still spoken in Iceland, is the 
mother of the Swedish and Danish dialects. These last appear to 
be merely different modifications of the same tongue, and the only 
dissimilarity between the Norwegian and Danish is, that, in the 
northern provinces of Norway, the language partakes more of 
the Swedish. But we go farther, and contend, that both the 
German and English are descended, however remotely, from this 
great and copious parent stock. We are aware that the Moeso- 
Gothic, as it is found in the gospels of Ulphilas, is generally 
regarded as the origin of the German language : but this Moeso- 
Gothic, of which we have relics from the fourth century, was a 
dialect derived from the Old Gothic (spoken on the banks of the 
river Tanais and the shores of the Pontus Euxinus) mixed with 
Greek, and probably some Teutonic dialects now unknown, For 
Odin, with his Asen, who migrated to Sweden some years before 
the Christian era, belonged to the tribe of Goths, who, some cen- 
turies later, became so terrible to the Roman empire. It is 
well known that Odin founded several dynasties on his way from 
the banks of the Tanais and of the Palus Meotis, and we may 
reasonably suppose that the language of the victor did not differ 
very widely from that of the vanquished in the conquered coun- 
tries of North Germany and Denmark. At all events, it is 
recorded that he found, in Sweden, a language which he under- 
stood ; and this fact, without reference to other historical reasons, 
sufficiently confirms the conjecture that an early migration of the 
Goths to Sweden must have taken place. Descendants of these 
Goths appeared in Germany during the fourth century, under the 
name of Sassen. Among them, as among the kindred tribe in 
Sweden, Odin was worshipped as a god, under the name of 
Wuodan. They were accompanied by the Angles, under the 
command of Hengist and Horsa, in their migration to England, 
and there originated that language known as the Anglo-Saxon, 
and on which the English language is primarily founded. In 
Germany the tongue was divided into two distinct dialects, 
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viz., the Suabian, and the Lower German (the Dutch). The 
Suabians were so called from the German word schweben (to 
wander) ; and the Saxons also derived their name from a German 
word sassen (sat). In process of time these two languages became 
amalgamated, and thus produced the High German language as 
at present written; but the Low German, or colloquial language 
of the lower classes, still bears marks of its affinity to the English 
and Swedish languages. 

Down to the middle ages, the ancient Gothic, or Icelandic, was 
the language generally used in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
the Firé, Shetland, and Orkney islands; but the English and 
German languages had then undergone a decided alteration. All 
the old provincial laws of Sweden and Norway are written in a 
language differing but slightly from the Icelandic, and their anti- 
quity may be determined -by the comparatively close or distant 
relation they bear to each other. The Icelandic bards, Skalds, 
were easily understood in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; and were, like the old 
bards of Ireland and Scotland, until the thirteenth century, an 
indispensable ornament to the northern kingly courts. 

But the northern languages degenerated during the middle 
ages, by their union with the German, and perhaps Anglo-Saxon 
dialects, which, as is expressly remarked by the northern Hero- 
dotus, Snorre Sturleson, the Icelander, were not understood by 
the northern nations. The learned Dane, E. C. Rask, bears 
testimony to the extraordinary copiousness, flexibility, and force 
of the old Icelandic, which in these qualities he affirms to be 
superior to every modern language. The Danes, as a border peo- 
ple, must necessarily have received into their language many terms 
and phrases from the neighbouring north German nations, more 
particularly as some of the German Provinces were subject to 
the Danish crown. Nor is the Swedish language perfectly free 
from this German influence; yet, notwithstanding its inter- 
course with the Hanseatic towns, and the effects of the thirty 
years war, Sweden has preserved the elements of the original 
tongue with comparative purity,—a tongue which may be said to 
rival the Greek in its grammatical combinations, and facility for 
creating words. 

While these derivative languages were gradually losing their 
original character, the mother tongue found an asylum in that 
isle, whose solitary situation, bordering on the arctic zone, protects 
it from frequent intercourse with the more southern nations of 
Europe. Ancient northern language and poetry were cherished 

in 
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in Iceland, and to this island we are indebted for the possession 
and comprehension of all that remains of the vivid and natural 
style of the olden ww The recent revival of the study of the 
Icelandic language in Denmark and Sweden has shed over the 
Cimmerian darkness of northern history a clearer light than the 
accounts of Greek and Roman authors, deficient and defaced as 
they are, could possibly afford. This assertion is amply borne 
out by the recent work of Professor Geijer, entitled Svearikes 
Hiafder, Upsala, 1825, the second volume of which we hope to 
see in the course of the present year. 

In its present form the Swedish language is among the most 
musical in Europe. Flexible, yet strong, flowery, yet concise, it 
combines the gravity of the northern with the melodious beauty of 
the southern languages ; and, equally free from the hissing sounds 
of the German and English, as from the nasal tones of the French, 
it is peculiarly suited to a softer northern character. If this lan- 
guage be allowed the formation of new words, an attempt which 
has of late been successfully made by the Swedish poets, it will 
not fall short of the German m profound and comprehensive cha- 
racter. In order to exhibit the relation to which we have alluded 
as subsisting between the Icelandic, English, German, and Swe- 
dish languages, we here give a comparative list of words taken 





indiscriminately. 


Icelandic. Swedish, German, English. 
fraendi frinde freund friend 
draumr drém traum dream 
fadir fader vater father 
sok sak sack sack 
smidr smed schmid smith 
hey he heu hay 
gras gris gras grass 
lunga lunga lunge lungs 
hjarta hjerta herz heart 
eyra ora obr ear 
steinen sten stein stone 
konungr konung konig king 
auga ga auge eye 
brenna brinna brennen burn 
sitja sitta sitzen sit 
rida rida reiten ride 
renna rinna rinnen run 
fylja folja folgen follow 
hanga htinga hiingen hang 
sverja sviira schworen swear 
slippa slippa schliipfen slip 


From this list, which we could easily enlarge, were it necessary, 
it is clear that, without due reference to the Icelandic, no perfect 
etymological 
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etymological system can be formed in any of the modern lan- 
guages. Though we are by no means favourable to the etymo- 
logical niceties and lingual trifling of many modern scholars, 
(by which science is little benefited,) yet we venture to assert 
without fear of contradiction, that lawyers like Savigny, and his- 
torians like Raumer and Hallam might gain immense stores of 
learning in history and laws from this long-neglected mine. They 
might, for instance, compare the old German and Anglo-Saxon 
with the primitive northern provincial legislation, provided they 
possessed a competent knowledge of the language, as is the case 
with Jacob Grimm, of Cassel. The popular poetry of the Scan- 
dinavians rivals that of the English and Scotch in beauty and 
intrinsic worth. The sublimity, pathos, proud contempt of 
death, and lively love for freedom which they express, are 
the true impressions from the popular character. ‘The appel- 
lation of northern Frenchmen has been recently given to the 
Swedes; but nothing can be more absurd. ‘The comparison 
can only be partially justified among the highest class, which, 
through the influence of Gustavus II11., strengthened by the phi- 
losophy of Voltaire and Helvetius, may in some measure have 
assumed a frivolity of manner, for which polite demeanour and 
gentleness of disposition cannot always atone. But, throughout 
Europe, the higher classes bear a close resemblance to each other 
in point of manners, cultivation, and employment of time, and can 
never be fairly taken as a criterion by which to judge of national 
character. In no European country is the great body of the 
people less infected with pernicious refinement and immoral con- 
tagion than in Sweden; and we believe this moral superiority is 
supported by proportionate mental cultivation. His legislative 
right gives the peasant a knowledge of history and of the consti- 
tution of his country, while in other parts of Europe the peasantry 
are either the serfs of the nobility, or wretched dependants on an 
overbearing aristocracy, or have totally disappeared as an inde- 
pendent class. No where is this element of a sound social order 
represented as an important part of the nation except in Sweden, 
where it forms the most incorrupt and powerful portion of the 
people, and therefore justly participates in the legislation. 

A country, whose inhabitants have never borne a foreign yoke, 
and who have always broken the chains of despotism,—a country 
which has remained free from those two great cancers of the 
social order, the feudal system and bondage,—a country which, 
although poor in gold and silver, is rich in iron, and in men 
capable of handling it most effectually,—a country where sciences 
and arts, language and literature, have for centuries been culti- 
vated, surely deserves to be better known to its neighbours, ‘ 

n 
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In the annals of all mankind the clear day of history is pre- 
ceded by the mystic twilight of mythology ; through the veil of 
which the historical inquirer beholde the blending of truth 
and fancy. In the mythological tales of every country, the 
traces of a higher knowledge of divine things are clearly per- 
ceptible; but, in proportion as people degenerate from the 
source of truth, the more various, Soules and sensual become 
these allegories. ‘They are converted into hieroglyphics, which 
none understand, because the key to such understanding is no 
longer to be found. The northern mythologies, like the Greek, 
contain the idea of an omnipotent Father of gods and men; and, 
as far as they have reached us, prove to be poetical images from 
popular creeds or higher esoteric doctrines symbolically re- 
presented, 

In the north as in the south, Christianity put an end to this 
primitive poetry; and the giant shapes of the northern world 
returned to their misty regions, whence the Scalds had drawn 
them forth; yet for a long time was the hammer of Thor cele- 
brated, and the praise of Odin and Freia chaunted by the 
enraptured poet. 

Odin taught this Asen the Runick and songs. The priests 
only understood the charms of incantations; and we believe 
with Gejer, that the Asamal, which is mentioned in the Edda, 
was the art of the Scalds, which had been introduced by Odin 
and his Asen, and confined only to the initiated. It presents 
us with that rich mythology, which, in power of imagination, 
in exuberance of images, seems to surpass even the Greek pre- 
decessor. Neither Homer's description of the gods, nor Hesiod’s 
th my, can stand the comparison with the awful Voluspa, 
which, as the trumpet-sound of the past, relates the creation 
of all things, and announces, with the enthusiasm of the pro- 
phet, the final ruin of the heavenly empire, the last day of 
gods and men, when a new reign of everlasting bliss will commence 
under the Father of all. But when the government of the kings 
ceased to be theocratical, and when the northern mythology 
became more sensual, descending from the upper into the lower 
regions, as we find it in the younger or prosaic Edda, so that 
the magnificent Asgard rather resembled the court of a king 
with his Thignarmen or Jarls, than the godly seat of the wise 
Odin, then the court-poets or scalds began to flourish; and 
then kings were celebrated, their deeds compared to those of 
the gods,—the scalds forming a particular tribe which belonged 
to the suite of the king. They were as necessary to his fame 
as his berserkers, and therefore the welcome visitants at the 
feast, which they embellished with tale and song. From — 
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and the narratives of his predecessors, Snorre Sturleson, the 
noble Icelander, composed, in the 13th century, his history 
of the kings since the time of Odin, called ‘Heims Kringla,’ 
which will for ever remain a model of noble simplicity of style, 
and of pleasant and lively diction. He has preserved in it many 
couplets of the ancient scalds. 

In the old or poetic Edda, also called the Simund’s Edda, be- 
cause the Icelander Saemund, surnamed Frode, who died in 
1133, dllected the tales and songs of which it consists, we find 
the reminants of the ancient poetry of the priests, to which the 
younger Edda (which is probably written by Snorre Sturleson, 
and is only a kind of prosaical mythology with an Ars Poetica, 
called ‘Skulda’) refers; but the last part of the more ancient 
or Saemund's Edda, is formed by the oats tales, which show 
that, besides the priest and court peers there also existed a 
pee poetry. The tales of Sigurd Fofnisbane and Brynhilde, of 

olsungen and Niflungen, Vélund and Helge, are fragments of old 
popular traditions, whose origin may be traced from the highest 
antiquity, and which passed over into the poems of the kindred 
Teutonic people. We are indebted to the Icelanders for the 
preservation of the language and literature of the old northern 
people ; for when the zeal for the propagation of Christianity led to 
the destruction of the dark and impious recollections of the gentile 
times, and monkish science and rhymes had chased away the old 
literature and language, they found an asylum in the distant Ice- 
land, which became the pantheon of the Northern Gods and heroes. 
Norwegian noblemen, who fled before the powerful arm of 
their King Harald Harfager, brought indeed the Christian religion 
to Iceland ; but this did not prevent the Icelandic people from 
preserving the monuments of a venerable antiquity, as well as 
their old classical language, whence only modern historians are 
enabled to avail themselves of the true northern traditions. 

The last Scald mentioned in history was the Icelander Sturle 
Thordson, of the court of Birger Jarl, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Whilst the Troubadours in the south of Europe 
were celebrating the courage and glory of chivalry, and the love 
and beauty of their ‘ ladyes,’ the voice of poetry was mute in the 
Scandinavian peninsula, For three centuries the people carried 
on a bloody struggle for freedom, and Swedish history presents 
but dry lists of northern kings, and some old traditions in rhymed 
chronicles: The old provincial laws, however, and popular 
songs, all of a deep tragic character, which were preserved 
i the people, prove that the rage of factions, and the tyranny 
of foreign intruders, could never destroy entirely the sense of 
the people for poetry. A new. morning dawned with Gustav 
Erichson 
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Erichson Wasa, the Bruce of Sweden. The Reformation brought 
a new life into the north; the ice of monkish torpidity was 
broken, and the stream of imagination and knowledge began 
again to flow; but it took some time before it could regain its 
wonted channel. 

The two Reformers, Olaus and Laurentius Petri, who were 
distinguished for ecclesiastical eloquence, were the first who pro- 
ceeded to the study of history with sound critical judgment, Olaus 
Petri combated with success the erroneous views of the glast Ca- 
tholic bishop, Johannes Magnus, who in his historical!work on 
Sweden had accumulated the most gross falsehoods. The two Petri 
were followed by the Messenius, father and son: the first endea- 
voured, like Shakspeare, but with inferior talent, to embody the 
history of his country into dramatic composition. Olaus Rudbeck 
would have been more useful to his country by the extensive 
knowledge he displayed in the Atlantis, if he could have guarded 
himself from the extravagances of his imagination. Men like 
Skytte, Schiffen, Loccenius, Peringskéld Stiernhék, are, in the 
history of Sweden, of worthy and exalted memory. Their inde- 
fatigable researches in history and antiquities have paved the way 
to modern historians, more than the latter venture to acknow- 


ledge. 

“The two Peringskdld especially revived the study of Icelandic 
literature. Under the protection of Charles XI., who certainly 
exerted himself more than all his predecessors for literature, the 
elder Peringskéld succeeded in republishing Snorre Sturleson, 
and many of the most beautiful northern traditions. Charles 
XIL, a man of considerable knowledge, did not ‘advance the 
noble cause which his father had so strenuously advocated. The 
sound of arms frightened away the Muses. Dahlin, a greater 
historian than t, was the forerunner of the brilliant period 
under Gustav li. He published, in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, the first literary periodical im Sweden, and the 
several societies which were formed for the cultivation of sciences 
prove the intellectual progress of the nation. 

Stjernhjelm, a contemporary of the great Gustav Adolph, of 
Oxenstjerna, and the whimsical Christina, was the first poet of 
note. His performance, Hercules, in hexameters, indicates a bold 
and powerful mastery of his native tongue; but the influence of 
the German language was too visible. This influence increased 
so much at the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, that Swedish poets, as Columbus and Lars 
Johnson, preferred to write their verses in that dialect. The Ita- 
lian language was at this time studied by Swedish noblemen who 
visited the southern universities. 

Dahlstierna 
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Dahlstierna introduced the Italian stanza, and translated the 
Pastor Fido of Guarini; and Nicodemus Tessin, the great archi- 
tect, and builder of the palace at Stockholm, together with David 
Klécker Ehrimstrahl, the painter, both favourites of Charles XI., 
owed to a long stay in Italy their highly cultivated sense for the 
fine arts. 

With the reign of Gustav III. begins a glorious period for 
Swedish literature. His panegyrists, as well as his detractors, 
have done injustice to this prince; he had an earnest wish to 
render his people happy, although he did not always choose the 
proper means. When he ascended the throne, the French lan- 
guage was predominant on the continent; he had become him- 
self, during his stay in France, an enthusiast for Voltaire, Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Moliére ; and Boileau seemed to him to wield 
the sceptre of good taste and sound criticism, and he proposed 
them to the Swedish as‘models. Hence the poetry of this time 
bears a French physiognomy, although a few, like Bellmann, 
Kellgrén, Lidner, and Thorild, preserved a national character. 
The king was indefatigable in his endeavours to encourage talent, 
and inexhaustible in his rewards. All the eminent men of the 
nation flocked round the court ; the nobility was distinguished for 
literary attainments, as the Counts Creuz, Gyllenborg, Oxen- 
stjerna, Baron Adlerbeth, and Silverstolpe, amply prove. He 
liberally supported and patronized the two universities, Upsala 
and Lund, established several academies, and did not consider it 
derogatory to his dignity to contend for the prizes with the distin- 
guished men of his time. It is well known, that his discourse on 
Thorstenson carried the prize of the Academy. 

Whatever may have been the political conduct of Gustav 
III., as long as the memory of Linneus, Ihre, and Sergel (who 
first distinguished himself as a sculptor) will live, that king can 
never be forgotten who fostered them into excellence. With- 
out his liberal support, Bellmann could not, ‘ procul negotiis,’ 
have wielded his humorous thyrsus, and Kellgrén and Lidner 
would have grovelled in want and distress, and never ventured, 
in bold flight, towards the empyrean of poetry. 

Since the death of Gustavus III. literary activity has been 
continually increasing in Sweden: the taste for literature and the 
fine arts is generally spread. Sweden rivals in this respect Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Denmark. The erudite researches 
of the Danish Suhm, Nierup, Finn Magrusson, Miiller, and of 
the German Biisching, Von der Hagen, Docen, and the two 
brothers Grimm, in the northern antiquities, induced in Sweden 
the study of language and literature, which since the time of 
Peringskéld had been neglected. The periodical Iduna_pub- 
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lished by Geier in Upsala, the excellent translation of the 
Edda, and of the Heimskringla of Snorre Sturleson, by Afzelius, 
were the first fruits of the revival of the study of Icelandic. 
The gods of Greece ceased to play the principal part in Swedish 
poems. The well of Mimer became the Castalian fountain ; 
Bragur conquered Apollo, and the Olympus fell into the back 
ground before the beautiful Asgard and Walhalla. Powerful 
antagonists of the French taste arose, and the German critics, 
the two Schlegels, and Tieck, lent the weapons for the na- 
tional combat. Geijer, Atterbom, Palmblad, and Hammerskiéld 
were the leaders of the romantic school, and the periodicals 
Phosphorus, Polyphemus, Hermes, and Svea, supported their 
cause. The Allmana Journal, and the Stockholm Post, were their 
antagonists, The consequence of this struggle has been, that the 
Swedish academy is no more regarded as a legislative authority : 
Shakspeare has been translated and studied, and the German 
literature has been generally preferred to the French. 

Among the poets of our days rank highest Stagnelius and 
Tegnér, but Atterbom August Nicander, and Bernhard Beskow’s 
last productions have been pleasant phenomena on the horizon of 
Swedish literature. 

The study of philosophy has been pursued of late with great 
vigour. The systems of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling have been 
carefully examined by the professors Héijer, Biberg, and Grubbe. 
In history are distinguished Hallenberg, Hans Jiirta, and Geijer. 
Of all the Swedish authors, the twe latter and Palmblad write 
the best prose. The discoveries of Berzelius, the chemist, are well 
known in England; and the works of Ehrenheim, Wahlenberg, 
and Nilsson deserve to be known. 

The study of law has hitherto been unwarrantably neglected : 
the government endeavours to remedy this defect. The edition 
of the old Swedish provincial laws, at the expense of government, 
undertaken by Collin and Schliiter, will prove very welcome to 
every lawyer. A committee has been ae by the king 
several years ago, to revise the code of 1734: the president of 
which is Count Gyllenborg, and the most active members Riickert, 
Zenius, and Staf; and an important part o. anew code has already 
been submitted to the sanction of the diet. The French and Ba- 
varian codes of law, and the works of Beccaria, Filangieri, Feuer- 
bach, and Grollmann have been carefully consulted, and the prin- 


ciples of the old northern law preserved, wherever it was consistent 
with the present circumstances. 


Arr. XII. 
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Art. XII.—Charte Turque ; ou Organisation Religieuse, Civile, 
et Militaire de l' Empire Ottoman, suivie de quelques Refléxions 
sur la Guerre des Grecs contre les Tures. Par M. Grassi 


(Alfio), Officier Supérieur, Officier de la Légion d’Honneur, 
tom. 2. Paris. 1825. 


howe ANISATION de l’empire Ottoman est peu connue en 
’ Europe,’ observes M. Alfio Grassi, in his pre liminary notice 
on the Turks, and he thus continues; ‘ et ce peuple n’est presque 
connu parmi nous, dans ses lois, ses moeurs et ses coitumes, que 
par les contes des Mille et une Nuits, ou quelqu’autre histoire 
mensongére.’ In this observation he has our cordial assent, and 
perhaps it is the most veracious thing in his two thick octavo 
volumes. He speaks in big terms of the darkness of ages, the 
veil of time, and the mendacity of historians, but the boaster 
has gone nothing to elucidate the subject: and as for truth, his 
yrototype is the far-famed Mendez de Pinto. As a motto to his 
work should be inscribed the following witticism of the facetious 
Master Parolles :—‘ That though a traveller i is something at the 
latter end of a dinner, yet one that lies three-thirds, and uses a 
known truth to pass a thousand nothings with, should be once 
heard and thrice beaten.’ If this rule were observed, the flagel- 
lation of poor M. Grassi would be infinite. He thinks of the 
Turks what some of his countrymen have imagined the Chinese— 
gods walking the earth. He idolizes their manners, customs, 
habits, peculiarities, laws, institutions—every thing. We shrewdl 
suspect, from the vivid and epicure-like gotit with which he has 
recounted the usages of the seraglio, that had he ever been at 
the great eastern capital, he must have spent his days in all the 
Sybarite luxuries of that city instead of employing the laudable 
curiosity of an intelligent traveller to procure correct information. 
But we much doubt this his boasted visit to Constantinople. He 
is so wretchedly ignorant of the Turkish language, that even the 
most learned linguist cannot guess at his meaning; every page 
is overrunning with palpable errors. He is not more happy in 
his friend, for his main authority is a certain Syllostri, a Greek 
Candiot, but a Catholic and an Abbé. Even if such a writer had 
existed, which we doubt, those two qualities of a Catholic and an 
Abbé, in Greece and in the seventeenth century, are sufficient 
to testify against his impartiality, and to prove his devotion to 
the Turks. The present struggle of the Greeks has too com- 
pletely unmasked the patriotism “of the Greek Catholics, to whom 
the catastrophes of Scio, Psara, and Missolonghi were the sub- 
jects of public exultation. 

Even the very title militates against truth. The author calls 
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his book the ‘Charte Turque.’ The Charte Turque! We, 
who were born in Constantinople, and have spent there the 
earlier portion of our life—we, who have witnessed the confisca- 
tions and murders which are every-day scenes in that seven-throned 
city—we who have beheld the horrible inflictions and plague- 
like calamities showered on the people by the Ottoman Sultan— 
we know full well how to estimate the value of the ‘ Charte Turque.’ 
The very Turkish epithet for the sultans gives the lie sufficiently 
to M. Grassi:—they are styled yoularsiz arslan—unmuzzled 
lions. 

We differ entirely from the Panegyrist. The religion of the 
Turks would disqualify them from deserving such applause as he 
has lavished upon them. Of all the theocratic governments, that 
of the prophet was the most arbitrary, the most absurd, and the 
most degrading to the human species. The legislator of his 
people, without deigning to assume the title, Mohammed inter- 
spersed the Koran with his laws, and by «hat means he gave 
them an irrevocable authority, as having been sent from the 
highest heaven by an angelic messenger. Having appropriated 
to himself, in the name of God, an absolute power, he pretended 
to prescribe to his successors their duties towards their subjects ; 
the contract containing those duties was declared by God; the 
infraction of its articles was to be judged by divine arbitrement. 
It was thus very easy for him and his successors to speak of 
their obligation to govern with justice. The Mussulman subjects 
were called by them itbad-ullah, or ‘ God's servants,’ and the 
subjects not Mussulmen, vediat-ullah, or ‘ God’s deposit ;’ but 
these servants of God were too inferior to the mighty prophet, to 
the habib-ullah, or ‘ favourite of God,’ to dare to complain of 
him. And this prophet and favourite was believed to possess the 
right of treating them according to the divine will, which was not 
revealed, except to himself alone, and through him to his succes- 
sors. As to the subjects not Mussulman, to whom he gave the 
name of God’s deposit, they were at the entire disposal of those 
to whose care they were confided. 

By the schism of Aly, by the divisions of the Caliphate branches, 
and by the irruption of the Tatars under Tzenghis-Khan and his 
descendants, the theocratic authority of the Caliphate lost much 
of its arbitrary character; but Osman, or Ottman, the usurper of 
the throne of other usurpers, the Seldgiucides, undertook to replace 
it in its primitive vigour; and established, as an incontestable at- 
tribute of his crown, the abnegation of the rights of life and pro- 
perty on the parts of his subjects in general. He says, ‘all property 
belongs to the Sultan :’ again, that ‘The neck of aslave is slen- 
derer than a hair.’ ‘ Mussulmans or no Mussulmans, all his 
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subjects were considered by him as his slaves.’ Thus all Maho- 
metans termed themselves the Sultan’s slaves, wearing on their 
neck the chain of servitude. He degraded them to such a base- 
ness, that they not only boasted of being slaves of the king of 
kings, but also, when they belonged to other Mussulmans who 
bought them in Circassia, in Georgia, or in any other country, they 
took a pride in declaring their wish, never to be emancipated, and 
they used these words :—‘ We are slaves who do not accept eman- 
cipation.’ It was in consequence of this most abject degradation 
that the Circassian and Georgian slaves, purchased by other 
Mussulmans, and then enfranchised, became afterwards Grand 
Viziers, Grand Admirals, and the chief dignitaries of the empire, 
their only claim being the lucky chance of having been purchased 
and brought up inslavery. The present Grand Admiral, Khuchrew- 
Pacha, and the Commander-in-Chief, Kioutahy Rechid Pacha, 
are freed Circassians, who boast of their ancient condition of 
kiolé, or slave sold in the market.' 

It is true Osman entrusted the judicial power to the Seiul- 
Islam, or the great Ottoman Pontiff, whose fetva, or sentence,* 
was to determine upon the life or death of an accused person. 
But in practice this check was nugatory, for the Mufti, when he 
contravened Osman’s will, was deposed. 

He also established, by an ordinance, that neither he nor his 
successors should ever have the power of declaring war, or con- 
cluding peace, without the previous consent of the higher clergy, 
the ministry, and the military chiefs ; but the Ulémas, the Ridzals, 
and the Asqueris, are slaves, whose lives depend on the will of 
their master. Besides, by a gratuitous contradiction, he assumed 

(1) The predilection entertained by the Mahometans for their slaves bought in the 
market, had its origin in the time of the ancient caliphs. Egypt was governed by slaves, 
who had been freed by other slaves. It was, so to say, a slavocratic order (AsvAsxparia). 
Mamlook is an Arab adjective, characterizing any thing acquired as property ; applied 
to men it is used without its substantive ; Abdi Mamlook, a slave acquired as property, 
Mehmed-Aly Pacha, when he undertook, for the first time, the reform of the army 
narrowly escaped being massacred by his undisciplined troops. He was consequently 
obliged to order eight hundred of his Circassian slaves to learn the European exercise, 
in a province remote from Cairo; declaring, at the same time, that he compelled nobody 
to enter this regular corps, bat that those who would enter into it should receive qua- 
druple pay. This stratagem succeeded, and the love of money triamphed over the esprit 
de corps. As the nucleus of Aly-Pacha’s regular troops has been composed of slaves, 
and as almost all the chiefs of the disciplined army are taken from this nucleas, if any 
revolution should happen in Egypt, that country would again fall into doulocracy, or the 
government of the Mamlooks, 

(2) Mustapha IIL., the father of the sultan Selim, having taken steps to put unjustly 
to death Gregory Callimaky, the Hospodar of Wallachia, required the sentence to be 
signed by the great Mufti, called Osman-Mulla. The latter refused to issue an unjust 
sentence ; so that Mustapha, becoming furious, abolished for ever, by an imperial decree, 
the right which, until then, had been exercised by the Grand Mufti. The just and cou- 
rageous Osman-Mulla was struck the next morning with apoplexy, and thus escaped the 
punishment which was preparing for him. 
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the title of possessor of the sword and the pen;' that is to say, of 
the power to make war and to conclude peace.” The successors 
of Osman followed his steps: Sultan Murad the First created the 
corps of Janissaries and Spahis, to strengthen his absolute power. 
He called them kioul, or, ‘especial slaves.’ Sultan Suleiman, 
surnamed Kanooni, or ‘the legislator, established new ordinances, 
all tending, under the appearance of public good, to the increase 
of despotism. 

We need not be astonished, at the immense accumulation to 
the despotic authority of these Ottoman sultans. They did not 
create it; they are indebted for it to Mohamedanism and its 
founder. It was Mohammed who gave so unmeasurable an extent 
to arbitrary power. He indeed experienced no difficulty in esta- 
blishing theocratic despotism, in an age in which every broacher 
of a new religious system could easily obtain a crowd of proselytes, 
full of raving fanaticism, and in a country in which tyranny, like 
an endemic malady, had accustomed the people to suffer it pa- 
tiently, as the neighbouring inhabitants of volcanoes resign them- 
selves to the desolation of its eruptions. Thus, the Arabs endured 
the evils of tyranny, as indispensable, and their proverbial ex- 
pression was,’ ‘ There are three merciless things, fire, the sultan, 
and time.’ The Persians with similar apathy say,‘ ‘That the 
vicinity of the sultan is a burning fire ;’ and the Turks, as we have 
already observed, declare, ‘that their sovereign is an unmuzzled 
lion.’ 

The theocratic despotism of the Mohamedans prescribes to 
them only two objects of indispensable duty ; religion and mo- 


(1) In the way of all conquerors, Osman and his successors, keeping themselves 
constantly on the offensive, did not require, either to declare war, or to sign peace, the 
previous consent of the three orders of the government. Their treaties of peace were 
only brief truces. The causes of war remained—the causes for resuming hostilities 
were permanent. For this reason, since Osman, all the Ottoman sultans have been 
always prepared to meet the enemy. Their orders, even in times of peace, have heen 
considered as emanating from those who were prepared and willing for war. It is said, 
for instance, that such a firman has resulted from rikiabi-humayoon, or, ‘ the imperial 
stirrup. Every time that the Grand Vizier, with the ministers of the Porte, the great 
Mufti, the two Cazi-askeres, and the Great Admiral, repair solemnly to the audience of 
the sultan, it is said that they present themselves to the rikvahi-humayoon. 

(2) All property which is not annexed to the Mosques belongs to the crown ; and as 
the possessors of immoveable property pay annually to the imperial treasury a fixed 
sum, in order to enjoy the right of usufruct, the sultan is not entitled to deprive them 
of this possession; but, by putting them to death, on any pretext, he repossesses it 
by confiscation. Presumptive heirs to the crown receive a very shabby pension, 
Having ascended the throne, they become the irresponsible guardians of all the trea- 
sures of the crown, and of all its revenues, Although these treasures, kept in apart- 
ments for that purpose in the Seraglio, bear the name of bé:oud musiimin, or, ‘ the 
deposit of the wealth of the true believers,’ the sultans, deriding their duty of in- 
spectors of this national property, dispose of it according to their own caprice. 

(3) Salassata achyden léisa stha aménu ; an-ndru, vas-Sultanu, vaz-zdmanu. 

(4) Kurb-i-Sultan, dteshi suzan est, 
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narchy, all other relations, even the most sacred, are secondary, 
Attachment to country is not an absolute and independent 
duty, but only a feeling which religion does not disavow: ‘ The 
love of one’s native land is permitted by religion.’ Thus the 
Mussulmans never say that they fight for their country, but for 
religion and monarchy.' ‘ It is absolutely necessary to sacrifice 
one’s head and one’s life for religion and monarchy.’ When the 
Sultans order a Mohamedan to plunge his country in fire and 
blood, he punctually executes the commands of his master, how- 
ever unjust they may be, with a perfect conviction that he has 
achieved a meritorious work.’ 

When the Sultan puts unjustly to death the father or the chil- 
dren of a Mohamedan family, the remaining members think 
that he does nothing which inevitable fate does not prescribe. 
They suffer this act “of tyranny with resignation,* exclaiming 
Padichah Sagolsoun, that is to say, ‘ long live the Padichah,.’ 
The violation of the honour of a Mohamedan subject is an insult 
to the person of the Sultan. It is said, * ‘ individual honour has 
its source in that of the Padichah.’ Thus, when any one is 
insulted, he has recourse to the prince for revenge ; but for that 
very reason, as no one is the proprietor of his own ‘Aieioee, and 
as he derives it from the sovereign, who can either grant it or 
withhold it, at his caprice, it follows that a Mohamedan, when 
his honour is attacked by the Sultan, believes that he has neither 
right nor reason to complain. 

The Koran is also the source of the civil code of the Moha- 
medans. The immediate successors of Mohammed collected the 
scattered laws in that book, and commented upon them, so that 
the Mussulman people, perfectly convinced that they had a god 
for a legislator, say, when they make their appearance before their 
judges, ‘that they give themselves up to the laws of God. It follows, 
that the Mohamedan jurisprudence, founded on principles as in- 
violable as the religion, is necessarily narrowed in its limits, and 
can never be extended. Nevertheless, what a crowd of false 
interpretations, of cunning subterfuges and sophisms are intro- 
duced into it! How many false witnesses ° swarm the Ottoman 


(1) Dinlet douche ugurina fedel hones dzan itmak vadzibéden dir. 

(2) The Sultans seldom send any one to punish a Mohamedan province but a Pacha 
who is a native of it; and who goes beyond the order of his master, not from any 
private animosity which might lead him to revenge, but because he is perfectly convinced 
that he performs a work pleasing to God, and to the Sultan his shadow (zil-ullah). 
Therefore, he ravages the unhappy country which is his own, slaughters its inhabitants, 
and, in his dispatches to the Porte, pompously writes these words, tache u eriné, tache 
burahkmadin, ‘ | have not left one stone upon another.’ There are, in the Ottoman chro- 
nicles, many instances of this horrible devotion to the Sultan; the effect of a religion 
which stifles all feeling. 

(3) Kazayé riza, that is to say, ‘ resignation to fate.’ 

(4) Irz padishahin dir, that is to say, ‘ honour proceeds from the Sultan,’ 

(5) Yalan Shahidler. 
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courts! How many advocates under the name of wékili cher’i, 
although they do not exercise that function, are nevertheless 
received and recognised by Mohamedan justice! A swarm of pet- 
tifoggers called echirra, are the scourges of justice, and fatten at 
the expense of truth and reason, which they falsify. The fetvas, 
or the sentences of the Seid-ul-Islam, or the Grand Mufti, are 
sold, and return him annually large sums. Frequently two con- 
tradictory sentences, purchased by the two antagonists, have been 
produced in the same matter of litigation, and have disconcerted 
the knowledge and the gravity of the judges. These contradictions 
happen so often from the inadvertence or the cupidity of the Great 
Mufti, that they have passed into a proverb. * 

After the fall of the eastern empire by the fall of Constanti- 
nople and Trebisond, Mohamed II., having nothing to fear from the 
Greeks, had only for his enemies the people of the west, particu- 
larly the powers bordering on his empire. For these his religion 
bade him to entertain profound contempt and implacable hate ; and 
though sometimes obliged to conclude a peace, he endeavoured 
to prevent all moral communication between the Franks and his 
subjects. The object of this system was, to perpetuate in the 
hearts of the Mahometans that great incitement to conquest, 
national and religious antipathy to enemies, This sultan and his 


immediate successors scarcely tolerated the Frankish inhabitants 
of Galata. * 


From 


(1) Mes’ él tzatallandi, that is to say, ‘the case is divided into two contrary points.’ 

The small number of law-suits, in comparison with the population, is a remarkable 
fact in the judicial administration of the Ottoman empire. This is occasioned by two 
causes. Every Mahometan subject, and, @ fortiori, every subject of another religion, 
avoids, as much as possible, commencing proceedings on questions of inheritance, of 
purchase and sale, and of commercial transactions; because’ his property, until then 
concealed with the utmost mystery, would be exposed, during the suit, by the adverse 
party, and would excite the avidity of the Sultan and the local authorities. In the second 
place, as civilization introduces luxury, and this creates a multitude of fictitious wants, 
fraud and crime are multiplied in such various ways, as to defy the anticipative remedies 
of the legislature, The Ottoman empire, without civilization, is also without artificial 
wants. 

Let any one judge, then, what must be the nature of that judicial administration in 
Turkey, by which the Mohamedan judges are enriched, although their functions last but 
for a year, and Jaw-suits are comparatively rare. We will cite the following instance: 
the Kazi-asker of Room-ili, or the supreme judge of European Turkey, residing at Con- 
stantinople, and considered as the second person, after the Mufti, among the clergy, fills 
that office only during a lunar year; and, nevertheless, in that short space of time, he 
accumulates so much treasure, that he builds villas, buys leases of farms, jewels, hand- 
some dzariyé, or slaves, every one of which costs one, five, or eight hundred pounds ; 
added to which he keeps a battalion of Mohamedan servants, composed of a hundred 
persons.* 

(2) The ill treatment which the Franks suffered from the Turks was scarcely mitigated 

under 


* A Kazi-asher of Room-ili, called Moorad-Molla, in the reign of Abdool-Hamid, the father of 
the present Sultan, had six or seven country-houses, all elegantly built and furnished ; each of which 
was 
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From all that we have just stated, it may easily be inferred that, 
from the reign of Mohamed II., there has existed a hatred, and a 
line of moral and religious separation: between the Ottoman 
people and European nations. There is no cordial and familiar 
intercourse between the Franks and this fanatic horde; no 
moral affinity: * the true and only reason why the Europeans 
have never known, and do not even now know, except indirectly 
and superficially, the character of this people. 

A European cannot be a competent judge of the Turks in time 
of peace : in time of war, many Europeans have fallen into their 
hands, and become slaves—are well acquainted with their fero- 
city, which is the more dreadful, as it is authorised by the Koran ; 
and for that reason is incorrigible. ‘The Europeans who visit 
the dominions of the Ottoman empire are of three classes : 
ambassadors and their suites; commercial people; and tra- 
vellers. The ambassadors and their suites, dreaded in conse- 
quence of the public character they bear, must not be ill-treated 





under FrancisI. France surpassed the other nations in endeavours to gain the good will 
of the KAunkiar ;* and as thie reward of her officious diligence, she obtained, among 
other prerogatives, that of having under her protection the three Catholic churches at 
Pera; namely, those of St. Pierre, St. George, and St. Benedict; as well as the two 
others of St. Louis and St. Anthony at Galata, Austria also succeeded at a later period 
to the protection of the third church at Galata, St. Mary. Those are the only six 
Catholic churches which are barely tolerated at Constantinople: there is no Protestant 
church, The quarter of Pera, ial the village of Buyook-déra, on the borders of the 
Bosphorus, are appropriated to the residence of the ambassadors and their suite ; as well 
as of other Europeans of distinction. It is only in those two places that they are per- 
mitted to have property. The European merchants who inhabit Galata are the tenants 
of the houses and warehouses which they occupy. 

(1) The celebrated Missionary, Forbin Janson, during his excursion in Greece and 
Asia Minor, in 1816 and 1817, undertook to make proselytes among the Greeks and 
Armenians. He-openly preached Catholicism; attacking some as schismatics, others as 
heretics. He was at Smyrna when the present Sultan, apprised of his conduct, flew into 
a rage, and addressed to his Grand Vizier a thundering order, in his own band, that the 
Missionary should be expelled by the French Ambassador from all the Ottoman states ; if 
not, he ordered that the agitator should be beheaded. This system of the Ottoman 
government against the Franks was the cause of the ill-treatment which the Catholic 
Greeks of the Archipelago experienced. Ignorant of the Ottoman policy, these islanders 
of the Western Church attributed to the intrigues of their countrymen of the Eastern 
Church, the ill-will of the Turks towards them. Thus the fever of religious fanaticism 
acquired greater malignity by the poison of jealousy. 

(2) The Ottoman government prohibited all communication with the Franks, not only 
from the Mahometans, but even from their Christian subjects. No one of these dared, in ask- 
ing for a passport, formally to announce his intention of travelling in Europe. Merchants 
and students were compelled to go to Wallachia and Moldavia, and thence proceed to 
Russia or Austria; others to the lonian islands, and thence to Italy. The Greeks, who, 
after having studied Medicine in the European universities, returned to Turkey, wore the 
European dress, and concealed their origin from the Turks. 


was occupied by one of his favourite female slaves, whom this luxurious X azi-asker, this second person 
of the clergy, visited in her turn. 
® A Persian word more forcible than Sultan; and a title exclusively employed for the person of 


the Ottoman sovereigns. All the officers of different ranks of the seraglio, when they speak of the 
Sultan, employ the utle Ahuahkiar, 
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by the Turks. The two other classes, being also under the pro- 
tection of their respective sovereigns, are on the footing of the 
ambassadors. If the merchants, in their commercial relations 
with the Turks, find them sincere and honest, those two qualities 
are only the precarious effect of their ignorance in commercial 
affairs, and of the comparison which they draw between the Eu- 
ropeans, who pay them punctually, and the local Ottoman 
authorities, who snatch from them the fruits of their labour. 

The travellers, furnished with a firman, or order of the sultan, 
or with a maktub of the grand vizier, and almost always escorted 
by a janissary, are everywhere well received ; and the more so, 
as they pay liberally for what they purchase during their journey; 
while the greater part of the Turkish travellers board and lodge 
at the expense of their hosts, and brethren in religion. Besides, 
the character of the Turks is not uniform. ‘The character of the 
Ottomans of Asia Minor differs from that of the inhabitants of 
European Turkey; and each of the provinces has its different 
manners and customs. The character of the Turks in the vil- 
lages, the towns of the second rank, the capital towns, and the 
commercial and manufacturing towns, also varies considerably. 
The Turk of Bulgaria is rude to ferocity; of Thrace, haughty 
and fanatic; the Macedonian is coyetous and distrustful; the 
Thessalian wicked and cowardly; the Albanian murder us, 
thievish, and insatiable ; the Bosniack inhospitable, savage, and 
bloodthirsty. The Turk of the commercial towns is rapacious 
and perjured; the Turk of Asia Minor is rendered ferocious by 
fanaticism, and by destitution in the interior provinces ; insolent, 
a spoliator, and a tyrant, in the maritime districts. The Turk 
of Constantinople, not only to show his dissatisfaction at the 
abuses of government, but also to plunder the houses and shops 
of individuals, sets them on fire, and commits most frightful acts 
of barbarity. 

M. Grassi quotes passages from the description of the Ottoman 
empire by Muradza, of Ohson.' Certainly Ohson, who was of 
Armenian origin, and had many relations of that nation, some 
bankers, others merchants in Turkey, and who knew perfectly the 
oriental languages, especially Turkish, described accurately in 
some respects; but to know the civil and religious code of a 
nation, the etiquette, and exterior forms of its administrative 
proceedings, is one thing, and to distinguish the nice shades of 





(1) This writer is also the principal authority on which Lord John Russel has written 

a very clever little work, entitled ‘The Establishment of the Turks in Europe’ Though 
the facts in the book have not any novelty to recommend them (to use his own words), 
‘ ’ 


yet they show his Lordship’s industry and research, and place the subject briefly but 
clearly before the reader, : 


manners 
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manners which characterise it, either collectively or indivi- 
dually, is altogether another. Muradza studied the Turks in 
their books, and in their techrifat-defterléri, or protocol of their 
etiquette and public ceremonies: but the books of an enslaved 
people are never the mirrors of truth; they do not reflect the 
manners of the different ranks and conditions of the nation, 
except in the forms which please the despot. _ Besides, intend- 
ing to present this description to the ministers of the Porte, and 
to the dignitaries of the Seraglio, as well as to the members of the 
high clergy, hevcould not but embellish it with brilliant colours. 

lt was quite natural that a people, separated from all others, 
imbued with religious principles which induce them to regard 
themselves as super-excellent, destitate of all means of insti- 
tuting a comparison between their moral condition and that of 
other nations, and resembling persons who, having been born 
blind, do not regret the light,—it was natural that they should 
be satisfied with their situation. In order, therefore, that these 
people should feel the bad effects of their government, and be- 
come exasperated, it is necessary that their sufferings should 
become insupportable. Such is now the case in Turkey. 

Although the state of the Turkish people differs from that of 
the Christian and Jewish subjects, by the political rights which 
they enjoy, and by their exemption from the haradz, or poll-tax, 
and other horribly vexatious imposts reserved for the subjects 
who are not Mussulmans, they nevertheless pay quite enough. 
The agriculturists, besides tithes, the merchants, besides enor- 
mous custom-house duties, the artists and the workmen, besides 
the expenses which they voluntarily contribute to their respective 
corporations, besides the innumerable vexations inflicted upon 
them by the local authorities, also pay a mass of Salyuné, and 
of Takialif, or taxes ; Such are those under the name of presents’ 
for the feast of the Bairam; of expenses for the® fast of the 
Ramazan ; of presents for the pacha,‘ and for his highness’s stir- 
rup ;> of expenses for the repair of his seraglio,* and his country- 


(1) Muradza was so far from knowing the character of the Turks, whose empire he 
described, that he was foolish enough to lay his large folio volumes at the feet of the 
Turkish ministers, among whom was the great admiral, the famous Hussein Pacha, who 
did not refuse Muradza’s offer, but sent for a very near relative of ours, Costaky Sootzo, 
then the principal agent of the Hospodar Callimaky, and said to bim, ‘ Look at Muradza’s 
present. Chiaskin Ghiaour, the silly infidel, has dared to offer me this book, as if I 
wanted him to teach me—him, the impious wretch! to teach me, a Mussulman, my reli- 
gion, and the government ofthe Padichah, my master! Take it, and do what you like with 
it.” All the copies offered by Muradza to the other Ottoman ministers and dignitaries 
experienced the same fate, and poor Muradza believed that he had rendered an agreeable 
service to these inccrrigible barbarians ! 

(2) Mdiyé (3) Ramazaniyé. (4) Dzéibi humayoon. (5) Rikiabiyé. 
(6) Taamiri Serai humayoon vé Sahilhanéha, 


houses ; 
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houses ; of expenses for his stables,' of his kitchen,* and pantry.’ 
After which come the taxes called equivalents ;* as for example, 
the equivalent for the building of men-of-war;* that for the 
sheep for provisioning the seraglio and the capital ;° that for the 
posts,” and the couriers of the government and the pachas ;° 

that for the building and repair of fortified places,®, &c. &c. All 
these taxes, unequally distributed, and collected with violence, 


would be less ruinous were they not tripled by the rapacity of 


the functionaries charged with their collection ; and as if the 
sultan were moderate in his demands, as if he left to his function- 
aries something to glean, his absolute lieutenant and his pachas in 
the provinces, who are frequently changed every six months, com- 
pel the people, for their own account, to pay an imposition which 
is called Kudoomiyé or congratulation on their happy arrival. 

How then can a people, destitute of the resources of commerce 
and industry, bear up against so many imposts and abuses ? 
The misery of the Turks, both in Europe and Asia, has arrived 
at such a height, that, driven to despair, they abhor the go- 
vernment, and frequently take the part of their governors and 
primates when openly revolting against the Porte, and with deep 
sighs, dare to declare (we have often heard them) that if they 
were to fall under the domination of the infidel English or Rus- 
sians, they should be less unhappy, and should live tranquilly 
like the Tatars of the Crimea. '° 

Religious cant is so common in that country, that the Arabic 
word corresponding to that of * hypocrisy’ is in full use among the 
Turks, They call riya, hypocrisy, and muray, hypocrite. There 
are even satires written against them.1' No nation is so ardently 
fond of strong liquors as the Turks: wherever, therefore, there 
are public-houses, the people throng into them, intoxicate them- 
selves, and commit a thousand outrages, even assassinations. * 





Hospitality 
(1) Méssarifi istab& humayoon, (2) Messarifi Matbahi amiré. 
(3) Avléri padichahi masrafi. (4) Bédéliyat. (5) Calyoon bédéliyessi, 
(6) Cooyoon bédéliyessi. (7) Menzil Lédéliyessi, (8) dn’am bédéliyessi. 


(9) Incha, vé taamiri hilai khakaniyé bédéliyessi. 

(10) lf Alexander Hypsilanty, knowing this disposition of the Turkish people, had 
abstained from abstractions, ridiculously liberal, because they were premature, and if he 
had combined the cause of the Greck people with that of the Ottoman nation, he would 
probably have electrified the greater part of the Mahometan population, as well in Europe 
as in Asia, and would have there excited many revolts, which would have become the 
more alarming and serious on account of the haughty and furious character of the Sultan. 

(11) We remember only the last two lines of a Turkish quatrain on false deyotees :— 

© Tighi ahi didight Sofinin Chihi ifrendzi dir assa iizré.’ 
that is to say, that what the hypocrite calls the sword of his repentant sigh, is but the 
stiletto of the Frank sheathed in a cane. The orientalists employ the metaphor sword, to 
imply that the sighs of devotion cut sins like the sword. 

(12) A great number of young Turks, who are rich heirs, consume their patrimony in 

debauchery : 
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Hospitality is practised among the Turks for two reasons :— 
First, from a religious motive. The Koran commands them to 
welcome their guests with kindness, even the impious. Certain 
of the reward which awaits them from heaven, they do good. 
Their journalist is their conscience, and its gazette is not com- 
posed to be read in coffee-houses, in literary societies, in the clo- 
sets of ministers and lords, or to be {repeated in drawing-rooms, 
or even to be blazoned in foreign countries. By God alone is it 
read and appreciated. At his dinner-hour the Mahometan is 
kind, affable, and circumspect : he makes no display of plate and 
porcelain. His hilarity is the ornament of his abruptly-prepared 
table. The door of his house is open during dinner, and entrance 
to his dining-room is forbidden to nobody. What we say of 
Mahometan “hospitality may be extended to all the people under 
Ottoman domination, except the Jews. 

Thus, the first cause of hospitality among the Turks, is reli- 
gion ; the second, which is no less strong, is the tyranny of the 
government. As riches are dangerous in Turkey, and as the 
opulent man is a mark for the rapacity of the government, he is 
obliged to spend a portion of his income in the exercise of charity, 
in order to acquire the reputation of beneficence, and to obtain 
the good-will of the public. An example set by a superior man 
is soon imitated by others, so that the hos pitality frequently dic- 
tated by political views on ‘the part of the rich Ottomans, becomes, 
at last, a national virtue; but if the Turks were sure that the 
would bg secured in the possession of their riches; if they had 
nothing to fear from the cupidity of the governme nt, hospitality 
would speedily disappear from their country, and they would 
hasten to close their doors against the poor, with the insensibility 
of aristocratic avarice. We have known several of them, hos- 
pitable in their own country, entirely abjure that virtue after their 
settlement in Christian Europe. 

Highwaymen are so numerous in the sultan’s dominions, that 
when the caravans are not wellescorted, they are attacked and plun- 
dered by bands of them; those of Asia Minor are called kessidzy,' 





debauchery: and, nevertheless, the correctional police, having a good understanding 
with the keepers of the houses of corruption, attends to its own advantage, and, far 
from preventing, provokes the depravation of public morals, The dinner of a rich Otto- 
man, although without knives and forks, or chairs, is generally composed of a score of 
dishes; and his cookery forms the principal item of his expenses, Dress is the predo- 
minaut passion of the Turks. An Ottoman minister would be capable of betraying the 
interests of the empire for a sable pelisse. An Ottoman of the lower class would sell 
his honour and his most sacred duties for a scarlet caftan. It is true that their coxcomb 
youths make no use of cosmetic toilets, and all that which constitutes the science of their 
European brethren; but their wardrobe is so costly, that a blockhead in a turban would 
buy, with his single Cashmere sash, the entire wardrobe of his brother blockhead in a hat 
and coat, who flutters in the saloons of Paris or London. 


(1) A Turkish word, literally translated from the Arab, Cutaow-t-tarik, or those who 
stop the highways, 


or 
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er ‘ road stoppers,’ and those of Europe, haidouf, or ‘ banditti.’ 
At four leagues from Constantinople is a forest, called harami, or 
‘ the valley of malefactors.’ It is a spot extremely dangerous to 
travellers. There are many of these valleys, which are the terror 
ef caravans. Merchants, therefore, unite, to travel safely, 
and sometimes obtain from the government a firman, by the au- 
thority of which they are escorted from town to town, and from 
village to village, by troops, called dzébélys. Nothing is so com- 
mon at Constantinople as assassinations. First, the principal 
assassins are, the sultan, the grand vizier, and the grand admiral, 
when they are in the capital, The suburb of Galata is the resort 


of a considerable number of people destitute of character, and of 


Turkish sailors of the Black Sea, who are the most abandoned 
of their nation. Even the porters, being all enlisted in the corps 
of janissaries, and depending on their protection, commit thefts, 
and other misdeeds ; they have been known, in mid-day, to carry 
off modest women, whom they frequently assassinate, after 
having gratified their brutal passions. There is also another 
species, under the denomination of bataktzy, or ‘drowners,’ who 
embark in the night in light boats, and chase and attack persons 
crossing the Bosphorus. 

Burglaries are so frequent at Constantinople, that very often the 
doors of the mosques, which are the depét of the most valuable 
effects of individuals, are broken open. Pickpockets swarm in 
this capital to such a degree, that the government is compelled 
tacitly to recognise their chief, who is called Bodzek, or * insect.’ 
People who are robbed immediately have recourse to him, pay 
him, and recover their property by his intermediation. 

It would be useless to recapitulate all the other marks of an 
impotent and barbarous administration; but if we examine the 
whole system for the highest authorities downwards, we shall not 
be astonished at its total unfitness for all purposes of govern- 
ment. The presumptive heirs, who bear the title of shah-zadé, 
or sons of the shah, are shut up, each separately, in an iso- 


lated apartment in the interior of the seraglio, in the middle of 


a large garden. Their apartments are prisons, called Ka/fésses, 
or iron cages. Surrounded by high walls, these apartments 
contain only these unhappy shah-zadés, attended by four or 
five eunuchs, and five or six slaves, old enough not to be- 
come mothers. The reigning sultan, seeing in their persons 
so many rivals, constantly watches their conduct; lets no one 
approach them; prohibits, under pain of death, all correspond- 
ence with them; and leaves them to vegetate in entire ignorance 
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of every thing passing in the empire. He appoints for their 
preceptors persons in whom he has confidence, old decrepit men 
who teach them the rudiments of the Arabic! and Persian lan- 
guages, as well as writing; and for their amusement he ‘appoints 
some of his eunuchs to be their pages, who instruct them in 
some of the most vulgar mechanical arts. When the reigning 
sultan has younger brothers, he conducts himself towards them 
in the same way, The sons of the reigning sultan are also 
totally neglected, in point of education, during their adolescence, 
This, in a few words, is the distinguished education which those 
receive who are destined to govern such an empire.* The greater 
number of the sultans are already old when they mount the throne. 
If the revolt of the Janissaries had not precipitated Selim from 
his throne; if his nephew, Mustapha IV., the brother of the 
present sultan, had not experienced a similar fate, Mahmud 
would have reigned in his decrepitude. These heirs of the em- 
pire, passing the greater part of their lives in the prison of the 
Cafissa, in the lassitade of complete idleness, deprived of every 
kind of pleasure and amusement, no sooner quit their state of 
imprisonment, than, surrounded by a swarm of flatterers, by 
handsome slaves, and by various objects of enjoyment, they 
blindly plunge into Sardanapalism, and abandon to the mercy of 
their eunuchs and their flatterers, rarely to the administration of 
their ministers, the affairs of empire, in which they have never 
been exercised, and of which, therefore, they are totally ignorant. 
Immediately after the elev stion of a Sultan to the ihecne. the 





(1) Almost all the Sultans, after Suleiman, who established the imperial ordinance of 
shutting up the presumptive heirs till the day of their elevation to the throne, were in 
the grossest ignorance on quitting their prison. The Spartan brevity of their autographic 
orders betrayed their lack of knowledge. They consisted but of three words, mudzé- 
bindzé amel oloona, that is, ‘ let every one act in conformity thereto. We must add, 
by the bye, that the orders said to be the autographs of the Sultan, are only one, two, 
or four lines. written in his own hand, at the top of the order drawn up and written by 
the clerks of the public offices of the Porte. We have seen several notes by the Sultan 
Mustapha IV., the brother of the present Sultan, addressed to his favourites They 
were so full of orthographical errors, and the writing was so bad, that they could not be 
deciphered. Mahmud, who was especially beloved by his uncle Selim, received a more 
careful education, that is to say, he studied Arabic and Persian, and read and digested 
the Koran, which rendered him extremely fanatic and superstitious. His autographic 
orders were full of verses of the Koran, He highly prized fine hand-writing. On his 
elevation to the throne he ordered all the penmen of Constantinople to send him spe- 
cimens of their talents. One of the ministers of the Porte, called Mazhar-¢fendy, 
presented also his own to his highness, who considered it superior to all the others 
The base minister, to thank his master, and, at the same time, to show his modesty, sent 
him, in writing, the celebrated line of a Persian poet : 

Béher atbi khe shah bepéssendid huner est ; 
that is to say, ‘ All defect, approved by the Shah, becomes excellence. This vile 
and absurd flattery pleased the Sultan, who named him Réise-¢fendy, or minister for 
foreign affairs. 

(2) They are right to name their wil! and their orders i/hamati rebbaniyé, or, ‘ divine 
inspirations,’ Not knowing any thing, it is necessary they should be inspired. 
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eunuch who attended him in the cafissa in the quality of first 
page, becomes his Kizlar agassi. This title literally oe 

‘ superintendent of the girls ;’ he generally bears that of Daru- 

s’-saadé agassi, or ‘ Master of the Palace of Felicity.” As i 
rant of the art of governing as his master, this chief of the black 
eunuchs enjoys fu fi all power, both in the seraglio and throughout 
the empire. His person, rendered hideous by his physical impo- 
tence, is considered sacred, and his rank is equal to that of the 
grand vizier; not only in his quality of first chief of the imperial 
harem, but ‘also because he is Harémein mutévellissy, that is, 
‘ inspector of all the revenues of the Kiabé.’ His influence is so 
great, that he frequently changes and appoints the grand viziers, 
the grand admirals, the ministers, and the pachas, governors of 
the provinces.’ 

The Silih-dar,* or the sultan’s sword-bearer, being the chief of 
all the dignitaries of the seraglio, the eunuchs excepted, has also 
considerable influence in the affairs of the empire. If he bea 
skilful intriguer, from his own apartment he deposes, appoints, 
and causes the decapitation of grand viziers and pachas. In the 
same way, the inferior dignitaries, such as the first page,* whose 





(1) The annals of the Turkish empire mention many Kiz/ar-agassi who played a 
great part in the affairs of the state. Under the reign of the Sultan Achmet III., his 
chief of the black eunuchs was the factotum of his empire. According to his caprice, 
he appointed, deposed, and caused to be put to death, the Grand Viziers, and the minis- 
ters. One of the Grand Viziers, foreseeing the fate which awaited him, resolved, 
the peril of his life, to get rid of this monster. He feigned one day to be seriously ill, 
and wrote to the Sultan a short note, saying that he had to disclose to him a most im- 
portant secret, and pressing affair: and that, being extremely weak, he was not able to 
state it in writing, and, therefore, humbly prayed him to order the chief of the eunuchs 
to call on him incognito, that he might communicate the business to him. The sultan 
immediately sent the black to the vizier. On his arrival, the vizier’s pages seized him, 
stripped him, dressed him in the habit of the black slaves which they wear when they 
are exposed for sale in the market, and immediately summoned a slave-merchant, whom 
they enjoined to take the slave to the bazar, to put him up to auction, and, having ascer- 
tained the price that he would fetch, to bring him back to the vizier’s palace. The 
merchant, not knowing the eunuch, punctually executed the orders of the grand vizier, 
The Kizlar-agassi, seventy years of age, was estimated in the market at twenty-five 
Turkish piasters ; and then brought back to the vizier. The latter then wrote a second 
note to the sultan, the purport of which was, that seeing that a eunuch directed and go- 
verned the empire, he had been desirous to ascertain his intrinsic value, and had caused 
him to be exposed at the bazar, where, during five hours, only five and twenty piasters had 
been offered for his purchase ; and that, if his highness would deign to confide anew the 
reins of his government to the hands of a black who was worth only twenty-five piasters, 
he miglit do so, if he chose. This conduct of the grand vizier made such an impression 
on the mind of the sultan, that he told him, in reply, to dispose of the eunuch at his own 
pleasure. The vizier caused him to be strangled. 

(2) The stdih-dar is so powerful and so worshipped in the Seraglio, that when he 
leaves his apartment to cross the immense halls of the palace, to go to the Sultan in his 
mabéim, apartment, situated between the harem and the se/amiih, he is always preceded 
by officers, called tzahiv-challagau, that is to say, who wield sticks like a caduceus 
All those who may be in his way, of what rank soever, must absolutely draw back and 
withdraw, under the penalty of beiug knocked down, 

(3) Bache-Tzookadar, 
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function it is to put on and take off the sultan’s boots ; the individual 
who! presents him with a cup of coffee; his first barber’, or any 
other of the sultan’s dignitaries, if they succeed in obtaining his 
favour, govern the state. The first barber, above all, as he 
handles the sacred head of his highness, and as he has the com- 
mon privilege of his trade, that of gossiping, amuses his master, 
and often becomes the favourite, “ consequently the dispenser 
of the dignities of the empire. The Validé Sultana, or sultan- 
mother, when she has any influence over her reigning son, plays 
the first part in the empire. Her intendant, who bears the title 
of Validé Ketkhoudassy, or intendant of the validé, governs at his 
will the state*, There have also been sultan-sisters and sultan- 
aunts, who have had sufficient influence to meddle in the most de- 
licate affairs of the government. 

Such is the portrait of the sultan, and of the first dignitaries 
of his sérai humayoon. Let us now proceed to their ministers. 

All the pachas of three tails, who are governors of provinces 
and of entire countries, bear the title of vizier; but the governor 
of the capital bears the title of supreme vizier, or viziri-aazam, 
He is decorated with various other exclusive titles: he is called 
vékili-mutlak, or the sultan’s absolute lieutenant, sahib devlet, or 
the possessor of the government, sahib muhove*, or the keeper of 
the imperial seal, sadri aazam, or supreme place’. It is to him 
that the grand admiral and the pachas of the provinces address 
their official reports, and, after having read them, he writes 
with red ink, on the margin of each, an abridgment of its 





(1) Kahvedzibassy. (2) Perber. Bachi. 

(3) We will cite only the example of the mother of the sultan Selim. Her intendant, 
called Youssouf, was, during the life of his protectress, the main spring of all the affairs 
of the state. The sister also of the sultan Abdul-Hamid, the father of Mahmud, called 
Asma, enjoyed such credit, that her banker, the Greck Demetry Sea-navy of Scio, was 
respected and feared even by the ministers and the pachas. 

4) The sultan’s seal is gold, and of small size: the sultan’s cipher, called toogna, is 
engraved upon it. The grand vizier carries it always in his breast, without using it in 
any act or order whatever. When the sultan wishes to depose him. he sends to him one 
of the great dignitaries of the seraglio, who wrests from him the seal, the badge of his 
dignity. 

(5) The Grand Vizier also bears the title of Sadriuazam, or place supreme, that is to 
say, he occupies the angle, or the principal point of the sofas of the chamber of 
audience. He yields this angular post only to two persons, the grand mufti, and the 
chief of the black eunuchs, when they officially visit him at the Ottoman Porte. Then 
the grand vizier retires from his corner of honour, and leaves it empty, to show that 
he receives his equals, The ambassadors of the Christian powers, were they even field- 
marshals, barons, marquisses, or princes, are on the day of their audience received by 
the grand vizier, who occupies his angle, and requests the foreign minister to be seated 
on a stool before him. When the ambassadors present themselves to the grand signior 
they perform a less agreeable part. Two chamberlains take them by the shoulders like 
criminals, as well as all the persons of their suite, and conduct them abruptly into the 
presence of the sultan (Awzoori Ahumayoon.) Then the ambassador, standing, pays 
the usual compliment to the sultan, and receives his answer at second hand, that is to 
say, through the grand vizier present at the ceremony. 
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contents, and adding his opinion,’ sends them to the sultan by an 
officer called telhitzy. All the affairs of the empire, both foreign 
and domestic, must pass under his eyes. In time of war, it is he 
who commands the great army. All the other pachas, with their 
respective divisions, are under his orders. As he is the supreme 
judge in civil and criminal affairs, his arz-odassi, or courtof — 
is without appeal. He hears appeals every Wednesday and Friday, 
assisted by the two kazi-askers of Room-ily, and of Natoli, of 
Stambol éfendy, or master of the police, and of the three mollas, 
or judges of Galata, of Eyoub, also a suburb of a 
and of Scoutari, the ancient Chrysopolis. On Tuesdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, he alone sits in judgment on ¢riminal cases. 
His sentence can be annulled only by his successor. He is the 
supreme chief of the police of the capital, and frequently, espe- 
cially on Fridays, in quitting the mosque, he changes his dress,” 
and explores the streets of Constantinople incognito, attended by 
some of the officers of his court, and by a train of executioners. 
Woe then to the man who by an inconsiderate step, by his dress 
slightly contravening the sumptuary laws, which are frequently 
ambiguous and retrospective, or by an air of giddy gaiety, dis- 
pleases the vizier. He suddenly turns to his officers, makes a 
sign to them, and whilst he continues his way, the head of the 


wretched man falls under the blows of the executioners. The — 


viziers have a maxim worthy of themselves: they say, dévlet 
siyasset dimek dir, that is, ‘ the word government, in its proper 
sense, signifies punishment.’ There have been epochs when these 
grand viziers deserved their place. Such were the AKioproolus, the 
Tzorlolus, the Raghibs, the Kara-vizirs, and the Izzets, but it was 
chance, and not their personal merit which raised them to that 


(1) The Grand Viziers, in consulting the other ministers of the Porte, always state their 
opinion on the margin of the reports which they read to the sultan. The latter, a con- 
venient reader, who knows neither the pro nor the con of any proposition, makes no 
objection or observation, but when he has some prompter among his favourites, who 
dictates to him a decision contrary to the opinion of the grand vizier. It is truly ridi- 
culous to see in these te/hisess, or reports from the grand vizier, the epithets which 
the flattery of a slave can invent to please his master. In submitting the decision of 
every aflair to the judgment of the sultan, the Porte loads him with these absurd ad- 
jectives, that is to say, ‘the glass which reflects the truth;’ or ‘ the balance which 
weighs the slightest things ;’ or ‘the knowledge which adorns the universe ;’ or ‘ the 
science which appreciates the depths of nature,’ &c. Ac. 

(2) In 1817, being the agent of the Prince of Wallachia, we, accompanied by a relation, 
one day went out through the gate, called Sublime: we were pursuing our way, when 
we met the grand vizier of that period, called Raouf-Pacha. He was incognito, and 
wore the Bosniac costume. We immediately recognized him, and casting a glance at 
the three or four executioners who followed him, we trembled with fear. The vizier 
perceived it, and turning towards his Silih-dar, or ‘ sword-bearer,’ ‘ The agent of Walla- 
chia and his friend,’ said he, smiling, ‘ have been frightened.’ ‘Lhese ferocious animals 
are delighted with the terror which they inspire. 
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eminent post. The proof of this is, that they were supplanted by 
rivals who were not worthy to be their grooms. 

As the career of the Grand Viziers is almost always terminated 
by their having their heads cut off, or at least by their being exiled 
and their property confiscated, the ministers of the Porte, and 
the Silih-dar,) or the sultan’s sword-bearer, avoid that post, and 
if they have any influence, they select one of the pachas of three 
tails, and by their intrigues, facilitate his promotion to the rank 
of grand vizier. These pachas are originally household officers ; 
after having served grand viziers, grand admirals, and pachas of 
three tails, as their pages, and then as their lieutenants or their 
treasurers, they obtain, under the auspices of their masters, the 
title of chamberlain,’ or of the grand signior’s master of the horse; 
afterwards, they are appointed governors‘ of two tails, in the 
second rank of provinces, and at last they become governors of 
three tails. These gentlemen, extremely limited in the circle 
of their knowledge, very often not knowing how to read or write, 
having no notion of the political’ and diplomatic affairs of the 
empire, recommend themselves by their ignorance to their pro- 
tectors, whose principal interest it is that the grand vizier should 
not have the slightest capacity. Frequently these pachas, in accu- 
mulating riches by the easy means of exactions, share them with 
their protectors, gain by repeated presents the favour of the sul- 
tan, and the most lavish of his gifts, the least able to manage 
public affairs, and consequently, the least to be feared, obtains the 
place of grand vizier. Encumbered with an enormous weight of 
multiform affairs, the new vizier directs them by chance, and 
scarcely does he begin to learn something by routine, before he 
is replaced by another more ignorant than himself. Sometimes, 
the Yénitzéri Agassi, or chiefs of the Janissaries, have been pro- 
moted to the office of grand vizier. These men, brought up in 














(1) In his quality of first dignitary of the seraglio, the s/ih-dar is the only one who 
is entitled to pass immediately from his function to that of the grand vizier. 

(2) Capudz- Bashy. (3) Sélaheuhori chetwiyari. 

(4) The governors of one tail bear the title of miri-/iva, or Sandzak-Béy; those of 
two tails are called miri-mirau, and those of three tails, viziers. 

(5) A grand vizier, believing that the foreign ministers were merchants, proposed to 
the Austrian internuncio, ina full audience, to procure for him an assortment of glasses 
to furnish his apartment. Under the reign of Mustapha III. a grand vizier, on the receipt 
of dispatches from the hospodar of Wallachia, containing news respecting the events in 
Europe at that epoch, summoned the prince’s agent, and told him, with a furious air, 
* Thy hospodar goes out of his sphere: Why does he meddle with the affairs of the 
Franks? How dare he write to the Sublime Porte things with which he has nothing to 
do? Write to him, to take care henceforth, and cease to embroil Europe, otherwise he 
shall repent it.” The vizier then rose, and went to the divan, or court of justice, to sit 
in judgment as usual. The agent, surprised at so absurd a reprimand, went to the Réis- 
éfendy, and said to him, éfendimiz divaneé tzikti: this phrase has an equivocal meaning, 
it signifies, ‘ our lord has gone to the divan:’ it also signifies, ‘our lord has become mad.’ 
The Réis-éfendy perceived the Greek’s pun, and burst into laughter. 
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barracks, exclusively military, and knowing nothing but the busi- 
ness and the interests of their corps, are generally so ignorant 
and so rude in their proceedings, that when they become grand 
viziers, they do nothing but blunder." 

The Minister of the interior* has no idea of the statistics of 
the empire. All that is required from him is a superficial know- 
ledge of the Arabic and Persian, in order that he may be able to 
read the various reports of the governors of the provinces, as well 
as the petitions, which are afterwards presented by him to the 
grand vizier. As for the applications of the inhabitants of the 
capital, after having looked over them, he disposes of them 
according to the nature of the subject, and refers them to the 
ee to which they belong. He writes on the margin 
on y these words: ‘ Let this be examined with attention ; let the 
archives be searched, and let measures be taken accordingly.’ 
In this consists all the administrative science of the home-mi- 
nister. Many of the officers of the Porte are under his superin- 
tendence. All the orders which emanate from the Porte, and 
which are addressed to the governors of provinces, or to the 
functionaries of the capital, are drawn up in these offices, and 
are sent through the department of the minister of the interior. 
It is to him that the Kapu-tzookadars, or confidential persons 
about the Porte, and the governors of provinces, address them- 
selves. The minister of foreign affairs* is a stranger to them in 
every sense of the word. He has no notion of history, geography, 
statistics, forms of government, diplomacy, or the interests and 





(1) Under the reign of Mustapha IV., the brother of the present sultan, the Ottoman 
minister, in order to oppose all the propositions of Sebastiani, without his having the 
power to complain of the ill-will of the Turkish government, sent for the chief of the 
Janissaries, who, after having dethroned Selim, had a great influence. This chief of the 
Janissaries, at every claim made by the French minister, shut his mouth by these words, 
‘ That cannot be; the Janissaries will not allow it.’ Cout kabool itmez. All his 
diplomatic knowledge consisted in these two words, which nevertheless paralyzed all 
Sebastiani’s eloquence. 

(2) He bears the title of Kethkudai’ Sadri Aly, or lieutenant of the sublime post of 
the grand vizierat. 

(3) He is called Réis-¢fendy, or Réis-ul-Kiouttab. In the first war of Catherine 
II., when the news spread that a Russian fleet was to pass Gibraltar, the Ottoman minis- 
try were alarmed. Nevertheless, they did not know where Cronstadt, Gibraltar, the 
Mediterranean, or the Archipelago was situated. Geographical maps were sought for, 
but none were in their possession. They had recourse to the Hypsilantys, to the Mou- 
rouzys, to the Caradzas, and to our grandfather. These persons showed the Baltic, 
Gibraltar, &c., in the map, to the Turkish ministers, on which the secretary for foreign 
affairs said to them disdainfully, ‘ How could vessels of the line possibly pass through 
so narrow a strait?’ He believed that the strait of Gibraltar was as narrow as it was 
marked on the map. He taxed them with ignorance, and sent for a certain Greek called 
Missoglou, a sheep-dealer, who was attached to him: he asked him his opinion of the 
Russian fleet. The dealer, a uative of Epirus, who knew no other sea than the Adriatic 
gulf, answered, that the Russian vessels could pass in no other way to reach the Egean sea, 
than by the gulf of Venice: and this satisfied the Turkish minister, 
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relations of foreign states." He is never conversant with foreign 
affairs, because he knows no European language ; he is ignorant 
even of the number of sovereigns and governments. It ae be 
objected, that many of the Turks employed in embassies to Chris- 
tian powers have filled, after their return from Europe, the post 
of minister of foreign affairs. But had they acquired sufficient 
knowledge for the office? We answer, that the Turks sent in the 
capacity of ministers to foreign courts knew no European tongue ; 
and that it was the Geeks, their interpreters, who generally directed 
them, hap-hazard. During the whole time of their embassy they 
did nothing but intrigue for their prompt return to Constantinople. 
Despising, like all their countrymen, European languages, they 
abstained from giving themselves the trouble to learn them. For 
want, therefore, of proper means of information, these gentlemen, 
the Turkish ambassadors, returned home as ignorant as the 
were before their appointment. Such were Azuis and Izzat, the 
ambassadors at Berlin; Ratib and Ibrahim, the ambassadors at 
Vienna ; Aly, Galib, Halet, Vahid, and Muhib, the ambassadors 
at Paris; Rassih, at St. Petersburgh; and Youssouf Aghiah, at 
London. 

~ (1) The following incident occurred under the reign of Abdul-Hamid. An English tra- 
veller wished to see the Ottoman Porte and its ministers. Accompanied by the interpreter 
of the English mission, he went to the department of the Réis-¢fendy, and was presented 
by the interpreter and the porte to his excellency. This minister was called Hairy-éfendy, 
he who was afterwards drowned in the impetuous river of Bozée, in Wallachia, following 
the complete rout of the grand vizier’s army at Rimnik. The Réis-€fendy inquired of 
the Engli:-hman the number of regular troops belonging to each of the principal Christian 
powers; and, at every reply of the traveller, the astonished Turk exclaimed, ‘ Ah, the 
rascals! Ah, the infidels! Ah, the dogs! Ah, the beggars!’ The Englishman, not 
knowing the meaning of these reiterated exclamations, asked the interpreter to explain 
them to him. The interpreter replied that they were interjections of admiration ; and 
that the oriental people were accustomed to such exclamations; and concluded by a 
great display of his vast knowledge of the manners of the Turks, so that the English 
traveller went away satisfied with his visit, and with the impression which he had made on 
the mind of the minister.—The Greek hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia expended 
annually nearly fifteen thousand pounds sterling, for the correspondence which they have 
with Berlin, Vienna, and Paris. Their correspondents were in the offices of foreign affairs ; 
so that the hospodars received official, fresh, and very important intelligence, by express. 
In 1813, when the writer was the agent of the Prince of Wallachia, he one day received 
some of his dispatches drawn up in the Turkish language, and containing news of the de- 
fection of the Bavarians. He went to the minister of , and gave him the dispatches, 
After having read them, ‘ We expect the hospodar,’ said he to him drily, ‘ to write us 
news of battles ; what is the defection of Bavaria? ‘ But, my lord,’ replied the writer, 
* the adhesion of this power to the cause of the allies, is worth more than three battles. 
It cuts off Napoleon’s retreat.” ‘Go away,’ said the enlightened minister, ‘ write 
to your prince that we require news of battles.’ Selim, reputed the most enlightened of 
sultans, repairing one day to the admiralty, desired to see the basin intended for the 
building and repair of first-rate vessels ; and ordered questions on the subject to be put 
to the architect, who was a Swede, No person was able to speak to this European, A 
clerk of the admiralty department, called Salih-Dzanib-éfendy, having some knowledge 
of the Maltese patois, had an understanding with the architect, satisfied the sultan, and 
gave him so high an opinion of his familiarity with the European languages, that the sul 
tan, two months after, appointed him, of his own accord, and to the great scandal of the 
porte, minister of foreign affairs. The 
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The minister of finance bears the title of Defterdari-chikki 
evvel, or keeper of the register of the first division of the exche- 
quer. His department is divided into various offices: such is 
that of confiscated property,' or of property belonging to persons 
dying without moire ; that of debts to the state; : that under the 
name of Piscopos.* The intendant of the great custom-house,* 
as well as those of Galata,’ of the snuff * and tobacco’ custom- 
house, the office * of the receiver-general of capitation, called 
Haradz, and many other offices, are also under the financial 
minister. Persons are frequently appointed to this important 
place, who are ignorant of even the first four rules of arith- 

metic. If the minister of finance be in his noviciate, the clerks, 
and the chiefs of his various offices, to be sheltered by his credit 
and protection, give him a part of that which they steal from the 
state. If he be not a man to be duped, he plays the part of the 
lion in the fable with his subalterns ; and as nobody cares for the 
dilapidations of the exchequer, and as nobody 1s qualified to 
examine the soi-disant budget, every minister of finance enriches 
himself at the expense of “the state, exhibits at the end of the 
year an enormous deficit, which is supplied by anticipating the 
revenues of the next year, and so on. This succession of defi- 
ciences reduced the treasury-chest to such distress in the reign of 
Selim and of his successors, that in order to provide for the 
urgent expenses of the state, such as the pay of the Janissaries 
of the capital, and of the garrisons of fortified places, they had 
more than ordinary recourse to confiscations; and the govern- 
ment seized all the property of the condemned persons, without 
paying their creditors.® The 





(1) Muhallefat Calemi. (2) Zimémat Calemi. 

(3) Piscopos Calemi. This office, as it is occ upied with drawing out the diplomas of 
the Greek patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops in the states of the sultan, bears the title 
of Office of Piscopos, a word corrupted from the Greek trixeres, or bishop. The patri- 
archs and the bishops, in order to be recognised by the Ottoman locz! authorities, and 
to be sheltered from their exactions, are furnished with these diploma;, called bérats, 

cont aining certs ain privile ges. 

(4) Buyook ghioumrukzy aga. (5) Galata Ghiouneroukdzeaasi. 

6) Enfiyé Ghioumrouktzussi. (7) Tutuu Ghioumrouktzussi. 

(8) Haradzi-bachi aga. The inspector of strong liquors, or Zédzriyé émini, is also 
under the minister of finance. 

(9) The sultans, in confiscating the property of the grand viziers, the grand admirals, the 
ministers, and the governors of provinces, refused to pay their creditors, such as ose rs, 
goldsmiths, jewellers, furriers, and drape rs of all kinds. The creditors were frequently 
favolved in the disgrace of thos e whom they served. A rich Armenian, of the name of 
Caspar, the banker of Aly Pacha of Tépélen, was hung before the door of his house, his 
sole offence was in having been Aly Pacha’s banker in his financial affairs at Constanti- 
nople. When the present sultan unjustly condemned the Armenians Douz-Ogloo, 
bankers of the mint, he confiscated not only all the property which belonged to them, 
but also that of their friends and relations. As those bankers likewise carried on the 
trade of jewellers, many Greek, Armenian, Jewish, and even Turkish diamond merchants, 
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The ministry of war is divided into several intendancies: there 
is an intendant minister of the cannon-foundry,! one of the pow- 
der-mills,* another of the projectiles,’ a fourth, of the ammuni- 
tion.* All these ministers make reports to the grand vizier, who 
presents them to the sultan. Affairs of such great importance, 
and which require precise and detailed knowledge, are thus con- 
ducted by ignorant people;* and then revised by one more 
ignorant; and end by being decided and confirmed by the 
sultan, who is usually most ignorant of all. 

The ministry of the marine ° superintends the considerable reve- 
nues annexed to the Admiralty. It is this department which pre- 
sides over the purchase and the provision of all that is necessary 
for the building and equipment of vessels of war. It is from the 
chest of this department that the captains of vessels, the naval 
officers, and the sailors receive their pay. It, nevertheless, 
is almost always intrusted to persons who have not the slightest 
idea of affairs so complicated as those of the marine. And 
the revenues of the Admiralty are received by the clerks, 
the directing minister,” and the grand admiral. 

The Turks have never made a particular study, or even an assi- 
duous practice of the art of navigation. Their national mercan- 
tile marine has never been sufficiently numerous to form by means 
of it a military one. ‘The commerce with Egypt and Syria was 
in so miserable a state, that only about thirty large vessels were 
engaged in it. The ports situated on the Asiatic coast of the 
Black Sea, and those of the Crimea, before its conquest by the 


experienced considerable loss. In vain did they supplicate the sultan, showing, by un- 
equivocal proofs, what was due to them by the condemned persons. The impudent 
rapacity of the sultan was such, that his favourite minister, Halet, presided at the auc- 
tion of the goods of these unhappy people ; and one day, many of the creditors seeing 
exposed to sale jewels which belonged to them, began to implore the restitution of their 
property. ‘ Rascals,’ said the favourite to them, ‘ know that if my father himself were 
among the goods of the infidels Douz-Ogloo, I would sell him by auction.’ The Caz 
asker of that epoch, called Hadzy-khalil éfendy, one of the most distinguished person- 
ages, and minister of the conferences, was present one day at the sale of the effects of 
these unfortunate Armenians, and seeing exposed to auction his own snuff-boxes and 
watches set with diamonds, which he had given them a few days before to put in order, 
he did not dare to claim them ; but bought them as if they had not belonged to him. The 
sultan gained, by this act of violence, more than forty million Turkish piasters. 

(1) Tophané naziry. (2) Barut-khané naziry. 

(3) Khoumbara naziry. (4) Dzébékhané naziry. 

(5) What distinctly shows the inconclusiveness of all the actions of the Turkish 
government is, that whilst Selim established the Enginzer schools (Muhendis-khané) at 
Scutari, the ancient Chrysopolis, and at Has-Kioi, a village situated at the bottom of the 
Ceratian Gulf, and endeavoured to form artillery-men and engineers, he appointed as 
ministers to the different branches of the war department, men who were ignorant even 
of the nomenclature of the articles of ammunition ; and who, before their appointment, 
had never heard the names of fortification, cannon-founderies, and projectiles, 

(6) Tersané-émanéty. (7) Tersané-Emini, 
Russian 
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Russian armies, were furnished only with about a hundred vessels 
called Saika; built so strangely and unskilfully, that they ap- 
— more like floating carcasses than regular ships. If the 

urks ever undertook any maritime expedition, it was the spirit of 
conquest which incited them. ‘Their celebrated admirals were 
indebted for their victories to the vigour of the first period of the 
Ottoman dynasty, and to the credit of the second. They were 
indebted for their exploits to the continuation of the maritime war 
with Venice and with the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ; to 
the discord and rivalry of the Christian powers; to the want of 
sufficient means of attack and defence on the part of the aban- 
doned knights; and to the aristocratic timidity of the Venetian 
government, which was rather occupied by underhand machina- 
tions, than by splendid national actions. Such were the causes 
which contributed to the celebrity of the Barbe-rossas, the Pigalys, 
and the Mezzo-Mortos. The spirit of conquest, residing in the sole 
person of the despot, is but precarious and momentary; whilst 
the spirit of gain, being common to all, becomes national and 
lasting. Having no active and extensive commerce, enabling 
thera to engage in distant expeditions, it being out of their power 
to repair to the ports of Christendom, where they covld find 
no mosques, the Turks could never form sailors, The Otto- 
man government, having consolidated their possessions in the 
Levant and in the Archipelago by the conquest of Euboea, the 
Peloponnesus, the islands of Candia, Rhodes, and Cyprus, as well 
as by the acquisition of all the African coasts, where they esta- 
blished odzassi, or regencies; after having seen Venice incapable 
of attacking them, and the knights expelled from their principal 
military stations ; after having lost the habit of naval warfare by 
the prolongation of peace with the Venetian republic; in fine, 
after having been undermined by organized vices, which enfeebled 
them more and more, ceased to aspire to conquests beyond sea. 
The Ottoman government neglected their marine, both with respect 
to its matériel and to its physical force. From the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century to the peace ratified at Cainardza, the 
Ottoman marine was in a pitiable state. The men-of-war were 
clumsy and ill-proportioned machines ; and as the insular Greeks 
were not possessed of the experience which they acquired after 
the first war with Catherine the Second, the Turkish squadrons 
were commanded by ignorant admirals and officers, served by 
unskilful gunners, and worked by inexperienced sailors. 

The situation of the Capudani-Derya, or grand admiral, was 
sought for in consequence of his revenues, his rank, and his éclat. 
The most favoured dignitaries of the seraglio aspired to and obtained 
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this lucrative and brilliant post.' | These admirals of the parade, 
who did not know the cardinal points, who thought that the com- 
pass was a magical discovery, who had never seen any other sea 
than the strait of the Bosphorus from the Sultan’s gondolas, and 
the Propontic sea from the windows of the seraglio, went out eve 

year from Constantinople with a part of the fleet, disembarked on 
the islands of the Egean Sea, spread alarm and desolation among 
them, visited the commercial town of Smyrna and the new sea- 
ports, plundered and annoyed the inhabitants; and in order to 
show their sovereign that they had put his maritime posses- 
sions in order, in making their triumphal entry into Constan- 
tinople, they ordered some innocent islanders to be hung in 
the rigging of the admiral’s ship: and it was in such operations 
that their naval science consisted, and their expeditions termi- 
nated. As for the subaltern commandants of the fleet, they 
put them to any death, on any simple and absurd calumny ; 
or from mere jealousy of their personal merits. Condemning 
them without any of the forms of justice, they had only to 
send to the Ottoman Porte an account of their imaginary crime, 
and of their real punishment.* The officers of the marine 
are rather a kind of satellites of the grand admiral ; they per- 
form the office of executioners. As they are always armed with 
the yatagan, or ‘ the cutlass,’ they frequently massacre, in the 
presence of the admiral, those who incur his displeasure.» These 


officers, 


(1) The famous Hussein Pacha, Lord Elgin’s friend, was elevated to the dignity of grand 
admiral, from being the Sultan Selim’s first page. On the entrance of Admiral Duck- 
worth into the Dardanelles, the grand admiral chosen to oppose him in the passage was 
the Mirahovi-ewal, or the first master of the horse to his highness, called Salik Pacha. 
In consequence, the poor man at the sight of the first English division, commanded by 
Sir Sydney Smith, ran back immediately in a packet-boat; and Selim discovered to his 
cost that no one can attack the English with grooms. A chief of the butchers (cassab- 
bachy), called Hassan, who knew nothing but how to provision the capital and the 
seraglio with sheep, became the grand admiral, Several bostandzy-pachy, or chiefs of 
the Grand Signior’s guard, were appointed to the post of grand admiral, As these 
bostandzy-pachy govern the helm of the Grand Signior’s gondola when he crosses the 
Bosphorus, it is supposed that they already possess the art of directing entire fleets. Men 
born and brought up in the heart of Asia Minor and Syria, who had never seen the sea, 
were also promoted to the post of grand admiral ; and to the shame of the Sultan who 
appointed them, they were assisted when they ascended the ladder of the admiral’s vessel, 
for fear they should fall into the sea. 

(2) Seyid-Aly-Pacha, appointed grand admiral after the entrance of the English fleet 
into the Dardanelles, having been beaten in sight of the island of Scopilos, by the Rus- 
sian admiral Sinnayin, to exculpate himself, attributed his defeat to the treason of the 
four most able commanders of the Ottoman fleet, put them to death, and, after their exe- 
cution, communicated the fact to the Porte. 

(3) Avery near relative of ours, when he was the Admiralty interpreter, incurred one 
day the wrath of the grand admiral, called Hafiz-Aly-Pacha. This sanguinary and rashly 
ferocious man ordered his Tzavouches to cut him in pieces. Already had these execu- 
tioners drawn their yatagans, when, happily, the vice-admiral, and two commanders of 
ships of the line being present, threw themselves at the feet of their chief, and — 
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officers, called Tersané and Calyoun Tzavoucheléri, farnished 
with a buguruldi, or ‘ order from the admiral,’ visit, under the 
name of mubachir, or ‘ commissioners of the isles,’ the maritime 
towns of European Turkey, of Asia Minor, of the Euxine Sea, 
and of Syria, and commit all sorts of atrocities. The number of 
these Tzavouches amounts, usually, to three thousand. ‘They 
receive a very miserable pay from the admiral’s chest ; neverthe- 
less, the single article of their laced uniform, and their arms, costs 
above eight thousand Turkish piasters. Each spends annu- 
ally, on an average, five thousand piasters for food, and other ne- 
cessaries, as well as for his amusements. Whence do they pro- 
cure so much money ?—From extortion and rapine. 

After the Ottoman fleet had been burnt by the Russians in the 
harbour of Tzechemé, Hassan-Pacha,! surnamed Pala-Buyuklou, 
or ‘with great mustachios,’ became grand admiral. As he had 
been, from his infancy, employed in the navy of the barbaric re- 
gencies, he had acquired some experience, and much improved the 
Turkish marine by the selection and discipline of his officers, and 
by the improvements he made in the mode of building men of war. 
His almost immediate successor was Hussein-Pacha, the first 
page, and the prime favourite of sultan Selim. When he was 
elevated to the post of grand admiral, he knew nothing but how 
to draw off his highness’s boots when he dismounted from horse- 
back. But, thanks to the long interval of peace, this boot- 
catcher paraded tranquilly about the Egean sea, at the head 
of the Turkish squadrons. Uniting astonishing activity to a 
natural sagacity, he surpassed his predecessor in all that he 
did, with reference to the matériel of the marine. He sent for 
European builders, and constructed very beautiful ships of war of 
all sizes, composed their crews of insular Greeks,” excavated a 














his pardon. In the first days of the insurrection of the Greeks, the sultan ordered his 
admiral to put to death Prince Nicolas Mourouzy, then the Admiralty interpreter, and 
cruized purposely in his gondola before the place of the arsenal, to satiate himself with 
the spectacle of his punishment. In fact, the sultan grazed the quay of the Admiralty 
with his boat, and the Tzavouches surrounded the unhappy prince, drew thelr yatagans, 
and cut him to pieces. 

(1) This admiral, a Georgian slave, was celebrated in the affair of the Trhesme: but 
he acquired more reputation by his undaunted courage, and by his extraordinary intre- 
pidity. In the Empress Catharine’s second war, having engaged in a naval combat with 
the Prince of Nassau, in the Black Sea, he was beaten, and forced to take flight in a 
galley, called, in the Turkish language, Air/ughitz. Pursued by the prince, he kept 
saying to his crew, who were dreadfully frightened by the balls which whistled ‘about 
their heads, ‘ Kovkman yoldachelar karbouz dirlar’ —‘ Comrades, do not be afraid ; 
they are only melons.’ 

(2) The Ottoman fleet, before the insurrection of Greece, were manned by the Greeks 
of the Archipelago; above all, by those of Hydra, Spezzia, and Psara. Their pay was 
furnished vy the Greek nation. The patriarch of Constantinople was empowered, by an 
express order from the Porte, to impose the requisite sum, called médahiyé, or ‘ the 
sailor's pay,’ on the Greek inhabitants of the capital, and of the provinces, by the medium 
of their archbishops and their respective primates. dock 
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dock sufficiently large for the building and repair of first-rates ; 

fact, he created fleets for the nation, but without creating 
sailors. Enjoying the favour, or, rather, the unalterable friend- 
ship of Sultan Selim, who was his firm supporter against the 
janissaries, he obtained from his master a carte blanche re- 
specting all affairs regarding the marine. Indulging in the most 
prodigal expenditure for the building, equipment, and superfluous 
decoration of men-of-war, and for a thousand other purposes of 
ultra-oriental luxury, he. not only consumed the revenues of the 
Admiralty, but emptied the chest of the Imperial Treasury. Woe 
to the minister of finance, if he had made the slightest resistance 
to the payment of the sums which Hussein demanded! He 
would not have scrupled to repair at the head of four hundred 
armed naval officers, to the department of the minister, and to 
plunge a poniard into his breast.'. The expedition by sea and 
land which he commanded against the famous rebel Pasvand- 
Ogloo of Widin, cost, in six months, in consequence of his pro- 
digality and want of economy, more than a hundred millions of 
Turkish piasters.* 

The maritime expeditions also, under his command for the 
recovery of Egypt, invaded by Napoleon, and for the expulsion of 
the French from Naples, as well as from the Ionian Islands, ex- 
hausted the Ottoman empire by extraordinary imposts, and served 
to swallow a great part of the treasures of the seraglio, so that, 

after his death, the Ottoman marine began visibly to decline, and 
fall into a state of languor and decay. 

Our limits forbid us to proceed; but we shall take an early 
opportunity of laying before our readers an account of the Turkish 
priesthood, the Turkish land-forces—particularly the late janis- 
saries, and the Seraglio. 


(1) The Grand-Admiral is obliged, when he is at Constantinople, to appear every 
Friday, in state, at the Ottoman Porte, and to pay homage to the Grand Vizier. Although 
he has the rank of a Pacha of three tails, he acknowledges the superiority of the Sultan’s 
absolute lieutenant. When, therefore, he approaches him, he makes a profound bow, 

called ¢éménna, and advances to kiss the hem of his pelisse ; but the Grand Vizier, on his 
part, rises, draws back his robe with haste, and salutes, in the same manner, with a bow 
to the ground. The admiral, Hussein Pacha, angry with the minister for foreign 
affairs, called Atif E fendy, because he destroyed the effect of one of his re ports to the 
Porte, repaired to the Grand Vizier’s, with the intention of poniarding the minister as 
soon as he presented himself to the Vizier. The Minister, apprised of the Admiral’s 
intention, furtively quitted the Porte, under the pretext of indisposition ; repeating the 
trick every time the admiral visited the vizier, until he had succeeded in appeasing 
his rage. © 

(2) The Turkish piaster was then worth about twenty pence. 
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SHORT REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


Gaii Institutionum Commentarii quatuor e codice rescripto Bibliothece 
Capitularis Berolinensis, A Federico Bluhmio iterum collato. Edid. Jo. 
Feder. Goeschen. Editioaltera. Berolini. Impensis Geo. And. Reimerii, 
1824. 

Gaii Jurisconsulti Institutionum Commentarius quartus, sive de Actionibus, 
Recensuit, §c. Augustus Guil. Heffter, Antecessor Bonnensis. Berolini. 
1827, 

7 golden wra of Roman jurisprudence commences with the empire 

-& and ends with the accession of Alexander Severus to the throne, 

During this time, as is well known, no branch of study met with more en- 

couragement than jurisprudence. 1 
Among those who gave to this period a lustre unequalled in any other 

age or country are Servius Sulpitius, Offilius, Labeo, Sabinus, Julianus, 

Gajus, Papinian, Paulus Ulpian, Modestinus. Those of their works which 

have reached us are not Jess remarkable for the purity of style, than for the 

acuteness of reasoning, and for the diffusion of those liberal and philoso- 
phical views which gave to the Roman jurisprudence an everlasting influ- 
ence over the whole civilised world. Unhappily, however, the most impor- 
tant of their works are lost, and we should even have been ignorant of their 
existence, if the commission charged by Justinian to form a code of laws 
had not preserved a collection of fragments, which, even in their mutilated 
state, command at the present day the admiration of the learned juriscon- 

sults of Europe. 4" 

In this collection of fragments there are 536 of Gajus, whose opinions 
we find also quoted four times in the fragments of other jurisconsults. He 
lived under the emperors M. Aurelius and Commodus, and had written a 
work entitled “ Institutionum Commentarii,” and also another “ De Rebus 
quotidianis,” the first of which was highly estimated, not only by his con- 
temporaries, who used it as a manual in the schools oflaw, but also by the 
lawyers in the time of Justinian—so much so, that Trebonianus confesses 
that he composed his Institutiones a after those of Gajus. Many cen- 
turies elapsed without finding the original work, the loss of which was much 
felt by all writers on Roman law. At length (in 1816) Niebuhr, while on 
his travels to Italy, succeeded in discovering this treasure in Verona. The 
library of the chapter in Verona possesses many important manuscripts in 
parchment, among which are :— 

1. Codex membranaceus rescriptus, olim xv nunc xiii.; in which, 
under some writings of St. Hieronymus, were found the Institutiones of 
Gajus. 

2. Folium singulare membranaceum, containing a treatise on the laws of 
prescription and interdicts, likewise written by Gajus. 

3. Folia membranacea duo, que tamen inter se coherent, containing a 
fragment of an old jurisconsult on the ‘‘ Right of the Crown.” 

The fragments contained in Nos. 2, 3, were discovered first by Maffei, 
and mentioned in his Verona Illustrata, Parte terza, Verona, 1732, 8yo, 
cap. 7. p. 464, but did not obtain great attention. 

In the year 1816, however, Niebuhr, when passing through Verona, 
examined different manuscripts, and discovered that MS. No. 1 was a 
rescript, and by using a chemical process he brought to light the hidden 

treasure ; 
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a hecopied a portion in haste, and sent it to Professor Savigny at 
erlin. 

This celebrated jurisconsult made known the important discovery to the 
literary world by his excellent review on historical jurisprudence ; and the 
government of Prussia, in order to have a copy of the whole, sent two 
learned men, Professors Beckker and Goeschen to Verona; these gentle- 
men were afterwards joined by Professor Hollweg, who, animated by a 
love of science, proceeded to Verona at his own expense. 

It is unnecessary to describe their mode of proceeding in copying and 
re-establishing this treasure of antiquity, the genuineness of which is fully 
proved, not only by a comparison with the Institutiones of Justinian, with 
the Breviarius of Alaric, but also principally by the fragments quoted in the 
digests and in the Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio, in which 
the identity of the original text and of the quoted fragments is completely 
established. 

Two other manuscripts of the same work were discovered (at Vienna and 
Vercelli), the collation and examination of which enabled the editors of the 
works prefixed at the head of this article to restore the text of Gajus so 
much, as to render it useful both to the historian and the jurist. They en- 
riched it by learned notes and commentaries, to which we refer those of 
our readers who are interested for a branch of knowledge, which is not less 
essential to the man of classical acquirements, than the acquaintance with 
the history of Rome, of which, indeed, the most important part consists in 
its legislature. 


C. Odofr. Muelleri de Phidie Vita et Operibus cum Tabula @re expressa, 
qua signa adumbrantur que fuerunt in Portico Hecatompedi fastigio. 
Goettinge. 1827. 

Tue works of this ingenious and most accomplished German scholar deserve 

to be more known in this country. They are of the highest importance 

to the history and mythology of Greece. His archxological researches, 
particularly those referring to the history of the fine arts among the Greeks, 
display extensive erudition and acute observation, The Germans have done 
much in these departments ; the works of Meyer, Hirt, Boettiger, Thiersch, 

Welcker, and Schorn ought to be in the hands of every Greek scholar. The 

work before us contains three dissertations, which were read to the Royal 

Society of Sciences at Goettingen. The first is a biographical sketch of 

Phidias, and establishes beyond doubt that Phidias began to embellish 

Athens with his works of sculpture, in Olymp. 82 or 83, when Pericles was 

iwwrarns; that he finished in the third year of Olymp. 85, the statue 

(xevesas@aveney) Of Minerva for the Parthenon; that the Elians, when the 

name of Phidias had become known all over Greece for the splendid works 

he had executed at Athens, induced him to come to Elis, and that he made 
there the statue of the Olympian Jupiter, between Olymp. 85, a. 3, and 

86, a. 3.; and, finally, that after his return to Athens, Phidias was thrown 

into prison by the enemies of Pericles, on a charge of peculation and im- 

piety, and that he died in prison, in the first year of Olymp. 87, in which 

year the last work of Pericles the Propylees had been finished. The second 
shows the state of the fine arts before Phidias, and to what height they 
were carried by his genius. The third gives a new explanation of the 
statues on the western front of the Parthenon at Athens, which, we hope, 

Colonel Leake, Cockerell, and other competent men of our country, will 

take the trouble to examine. The word yiygerra:, in the Schol. ad £1. 

Aristid., applied to statuary, seems a stumbling-block to us ; there might 

have been a painting in the Acropolis, perhaps in the rnaxeSixn, to = 

ce 
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the words of the scholiast could refer ; but the explanation of our author 
luckily does nct depend on this passage. 


Deycks, F. de Megaricorum Doctrina, ejusque apud Platonem atque Aristo- 
telem Vestigiis. Bonne. 1827. 


AN interesting and valuable treatise on the Megaric School of Philosophy. 
It is divided into two parts: 1, Megaricorum historia. 2. Megaricorum 
doctrina. Another private lecturer, at Bonn, Dr. Brandis, has published, in 
the Rhenish Museum, an excellent treatise on Socratic Philosophy. The 
history of Greek philosophy has been considerably enriched by the diligence 
and acuteness of these scholars. 


Sammlung Architectonischer Entwiirfe, von Schinkel; enthaltend theils 
Werke welche ausgefihrt, theils Gegenstiinde deren Ausfuhrung beab- 
sichtigt wurde. Berlin. Gr. Quer. folio, Erstes-Sechstes heft. 

Scuinxet is the great architect of Berlin. The style of this master is 
purely classical, yet his designs are not so much copies of the antique, as a 
tasteful adaptation of its forms and details, so as to impart a considerable 
degree of piquant originality to his compositions, which are admirable ex- 
amples of grandeur and richness of decoration combined with simplicity,— 
of unity of character joined to variety. The principal divisions are boldly 
marked and well contrasted, and there is at the same time a repose and 
soberness that serve as a relief to the embellishments, and heighten their 
effect. 

The New Theatre and Museum are indisputably his two finest works ; and 
for purity of style, yet decided originality, will not suffer by a comparison 
with any modern edifices. The first, which is ne insulated, has four 
fronts, somewhat varied in design, but still preserving throughout that unity 
of character so essential in every work of art, and so conducive to gran- 
deur of effect. The principal facade has in its centre an exceedingly noble 
hexastyle portico of the Grecian lonic order, fluted, the ascent to which is 
by a lofty and magnificent flight of steps, the height of the basement. This 
certainly imparts an air of great majesty and dignity to the edifice, yet is 
not altogether adapted to a northern climate : in order, therefore, to obviate 
this objection, the architect has ingeniously contrived a covered carriage- 
way beneath the portico. The pediment has an alto-relievo representing 
Niobe and her children; within the portico itself are ante, corresponding 
with the columns in front; and between these, and also on each side the 
portico, and on the other sides of the buildings, are two series of lesser 
antee, the intercolumns of which form windows. Above the portico, but 
not immediately over it, rises a superstructure consisting likewise of 
ante, and crowned by a second pediment filled with sculpture, and sur- 
mounted by a colossal figure of Apollo in a car drawn by two-winged 
griffins. There are likewise statues on the pediment of the portico, and on 
the pedestals at the extremities of the steps. The details are throughout 
exceedingly chaste and beautiful, the general outline bald and striking, the 
various features well proportioned to, and contrasted with each other ; and 
harmony of character pervades the whole. The effect of the temple-like 
superstructure, with its roof extending in one unbroken line, in the centre of 
the building, is exceedingly classical and chaste. Indeed the whole struc- 
ture is conceived in so grand a gusto,—so much in the spirit of antiquity, 
without betraying anything that can be deemed mere imitation, that it has 
more the air of some fabric designed by an artist for some classical histori- 
cal landscape composition, than the creation of a modern architect. And 
here it may not be altogether irrelevant to ask how it happens that on can. 
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vass,—in theatrical decorations, or in mere designs, we often witness such 
purity and elegance of taste, while in actual buildings we have generally 
to regret the absence of these qualities? Is it because architects disdain 
to study picturesque combinations, whether of form or light and shade; 
or because in what may be considered mere fancy designs, they give a 
scope to their taste? Whatever be the reason, we believe it must be ac- 
knowledged that the finest specimens of architectural taste will be found 
buried in portfolios, M. Schinkel at least must be admitted to have been 
exceedingly fortunate, for he has not only been employed on works of 
great magnitude, but, as it should seem, has been permitted to follow the 
impulses of his own genius, unfettered by those restraints which so often 
mar and ay excellent designs. There have not, however, been wanting 
critics who have affected to censure the theatre of Berlin. It has been ob- 
jected that there are too many windows, all the intercolumns between the 
ant being glazed; and it is related as a current anecdote, that strangers 
ask what could possibly induce his majesty to build such a vast green- 
house in such a situation. But a joke 1s not valid criticism ; for the most 
moe productions of art may be turned into ridicule by a jest or a sneer. 

The Museum, which is situated between two branches of the Spree, 
opposite the royal palace, with the arsenal and new palace bridge on one 
side, and the cathedral and new Frederick's bridge on the other, will, when 
completed—which it is expected to be in the course of the present year—be 
= of the most splendid repositories for works of art, that any city can 

ast, 

The plan of the edifice is a parallelogram, measuring two hundred and 
seventy-six feet by one hundred and seventy. The principal elevation, 
namely, that towards the palace, consists of a single colonnade of eighteen 
Tonic pillars, and two ante, forming a continued portico twenty-one feet 
in width.* This is placed upon a solid terrace, or substructure, about twelve 
feet high, in the centre of which is a flight of steps occupying the width of 
seven intercolumns; and within the portico, the five middle intercolumns 
are open, so as to admit a view into the vestibule and staircase, which are 
separated from the portico itself merely by a dwarf screen, one-fourth the 
height of the columns, producing thereby a beautiful intricacy and pic- 
turesque variety, without at all disturbing the general simplicity of the de- 
sign. On eaeh side of this inner colonnade, the upper part of the wall of 
the portico will be decorated with a very large fresco painting, beneath 
which will be bas-reliefs. The effect of these paintings, as seen between 
the columns, will produce a very rich and gay effect. Passing through the 
vestibule we enter a large rotunda, sixty-seven feet in diameter, having a 
colonnade of twenty Corinthian pillars supporting a gallery communicating 
with the upper floor. This truly noble and elegant hall is lighted, after the 
manner of the Pantheon, by a large aperture in the centre of its vaulted 
dome, which window is twenty-three feet in diameter, and glazed with glass 
of such extraordinary thickness as to be able to support the weight of a 

rson standing upon it on the outside. Antique statues will be placed 

ere, both between the columns and in niches in the gallery above, Im- 
mediately communicating with the rotunda, is a gallery, occupying nearly 
the whole of the back-front of the museum, two hundred and four feet 
long by thirty wide ; the ceiling of which is supported by twenty columns, 


* Above the columns in front is the following inscription, in gold :— Fredericus 
Gulihelmus ITI. Antiquitatis omaigene et artium liberalium Museum constituit, 
MD,CCC,XXVII,’ The word omuigeva was not used by the pure latin writers before 
the time of Apuleius, Thi 
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This apartment will be w iated to the reception of antique statues, 
busts, vases, and tes relics: i. each of the side fronts is a gallery one 
hundred and twenty-three feet by twenty-nine, and having ten columns. 
The hall of Egyptian antiquities, and the corresponding one, on the oppo- 
site side of the vestibule, which is intended to receive bronzes, terra-cottas, 
and smaller pieces of sculpture, are of the same dimensions, viz., fifty-three 
feet by twenty-nine. These two last-mentioned apartments look into inner 
courts, situated one on each side of the rotunda. There are lesser rooms 
for the collection of coins, ancient gems, &c. The upper floor, which is 
arranged so as to form a continued series of galleries, will be entirely ap- 
propriated to paintings, and will contain, besides the eo pictures 
from the palaces of Berlin and Potzdam, the celebrated Giustiniani and 
Solly collections, the latter of which possesses a number of very fine and 
undoubted specimens of the early German schools. As the dome does not 
rise sufficiently above the roof to be rendered a prominent feature externally, 
the architect has inclosed it entirely by four walls, at the angles of which 
will be placed colossal groups of Dioscuri, with their horses. The mass 
of structure thus formed not only gives an importance to the centre of the 
building, and imparts an air of extraordinary dignity and grandeur to the 
whole, but corresponds with the general character of the architecture better 
than even a dome would; at least we cannot help thinking so, notwith- 
standing that we are strongly prepossessed in favour of those beautiful 
hemispherical forms. Both this building and the theatre are fully illus- 
trated by a variety of plans, elevations, sections, perspective views, and 
plates of details: the letter-press descriptions, too, are very satisfac- 
tory, and far more complete than what we usually meet with in works of 
this nature where they are generally little more than mere references to 
the engravings. 

Among the other subjects contained in this publication, are designs for 
the Wacht-gebaiide, or guard-house, at Berlin; a church in the Spittel- 
markte, ditto; the engineer and artillery-school, ditto ; Schlosschen Tegel, 
a villa belonging to Baron von Humboldt; the villa of M. Behrends, the 
banker ; a hunting-seat of Prince Radzivil, at Przygodzice ; the pump-room 
at Aachen; and a design for a musical academy. The last-mentioned of 
these is, although on a small seale, inferior to none of the rest in origina- 
lity and beauty. st simple, and consisting but of very few fea- 
tures, it nevertheles displays so much character, something so peculiarly 
novel and attractive in its structure, such exquisite taste, that we know 


not whether we should not rather give it the preference to any of the other 
designs. 


Bitticher, W. Dr. Geschichte der Chartager nach den Quellen bearbeitet., 
Mit einer Karte. Berlin. 1827. 


Scrpro shed tears on the ruins of Carthage, on the ashes of this once opu- 
lent, powerful, enterprising city. A mind less generous, less noble, would 
have rejoiced over the fallen fortunes of this dangerous rival of Rome ; but 
Scipio, feeling how perishable human splendour and magnificence are, and 
how transient all glory and power, might be supposed to have been seized 
by a gloomy presentiment, that, after the lapse of some centuries, a similar 
fate would befall Rome. And surely Rome never had a greater enemy than 
that Cato, who pestered the senate with his Ego quidem censeo, Cartha- 
ginem esse delendam. From the destruction of Carthage, begins the decline 
of Rome. 

If Greece distinguished itself chiefly by its splendid productions in arts 
and sciences, Rome by its persevering valour, and wisdom in —— 


age 
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Carthage must be allowed to rank first for navigation and commerce, or it 
has to share its glory only with its ancestors, the Phoenicians. The first 
naval battle which we know of in history, was fought between the Cartha- 
ginians and Etruscans on one side, and the Phoceans on the other, in the 
ear 536 before Christ. The Carthaginians became, by their victory over the 
oceans, the first naval power in the Mediterranean ; they occupied Sar- 
dinia, and the present capital of Sardinia, Cagliari, is a colony vi this 
people. They made a descent upon Sicily, where the Phoenicians had al- 
y settlements ; Palermo (Panormus) was founded by the same nation. 
They got possession of the Balearic islands (Majorca and Minorca) and the 
Pytiuses : Melita (Malta) and Gaulos (Gozzo) offered to them convenient 
harbours, and staple places for their trade. They followed the Pheenicians 
to Spain, and enriched themselves by its silver mines; in the ocean they 
occupied Madeira, They bought tin from the Britons, and gathered amber 
from the shores of the Baltic. Their commercial and colonial policy, their 
civil institutions, their economy, their religion, manners, and language, their 
naval expeditions, deserve our attention ; and the unfortunate issue of their 
struggle with Rome cannot make us forget that Carthage has produced Anni- 
bal, the greatest warrior of the ancient world. 

In the work before us, we possess, for the first time, something like a his- 
tory of this nation. The first period of it begins with the foundation of Car- 
thage till the wars with Syracuse, from 878-480; the second, from the 
beginning of the wars with Syracuse till the beginning of the wars with 
Rome, from 480-264 ; the third, brings the history down to the destruction 
of Carthage, 264-146 ; and a final chapter treats of the Roman Carthage, 
and its destruction by the Arabs 706 after Christ. All the materials have 
been most carefully collected, the authorities duly weighed, and the narra- 
tive is easy and fluent. We agree with the author that the story of Regulus 
having been put to death by the Carthaginians, is a fable, since he died, 
according to the testimony of Diodorus Siculus, a natural death, although 
otherwise we have no reason to give the Carthaginians much credit for their 
humanity ; but we disbelieve the burning glasses of Archimedes, because 
the silence of Polybius is, upon this point, of greater weight than a positive 
assertion of Zonaras; and lastly, we must suppose, that the author has not 
seen the second edition of Niebuhr's history of Rome, or he would not have 
mentioned Laurentum instead of Aricia, among the towns which were in- 
cluded in the first commercial treaty between Rome and Carthage, in the 
year 509 before Christ. 


Tallmerayer, J. Ph. Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trapezunt. Mun- 
chen, 1827. 


Ginpon and Ducange are the only historians who have given us some in- 
formation about the empire of Trapezunt, and they even, have only skimmed 
the subject. The history of Trapezunt was considered, like the country 
itself, which is situated in the inmost recesses of the Euxine, dark and 
impenetrable; and all we have heard of its past magnificence, of its 
wealth, of the beauty of its females, such as they are extolled in the ro- 
mances of the middle ages, was supposed to deserve little more credit than 
common Oriental tales. The author of this book, a professor of history at 
Landshut, and a pupil of the learned Professor Ast, the editor of Plato, has 
had the good fortune to meet, in the course of his historical researches, with 
the chronicle of Michael Panaretos, a Trapezuntian historiographer, which, 
together with the Greek manuscripts of Cardinal Bessarion, forms a part of 
the library of S. Marco, at Venice. This chronicle, of which Gibbon knew 
nothing, contains important information from the year 1204 till 1350, on 
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the names, age, and reign of the emperors of Trapezunt, on their family con 
nexions, and wars, and on the revolutions which have taken place in the 
palace, and becomes still more rich in genealogical and chronological refer- 
ences, from the year 1350 till 1382. Without this chronicle, it would pro- 
bably have been a hopeless task to write a history of re pe 
author obtained also the ee of Hase at Paris, of the roy library, who 
copied for him the journal of Eugenius, the nomophylax of Constantinople, 
who had made a journey to Trapezunt ; and the celebrated 8. de Sacy sent 
him extracts from the Persian historian Scherefeddin Ali. The author, an 
Oriental and Greek scholar himself, and versed in most modern languages, 
has done every thing to render his work complete and perfect. 

Trapezunt is first spoken of by Xenophon, about 400 before Christ, and 
is mentioned as a splendid town in the time of Mithridates. The period of 
its foundation is unknown, but it was of Pelasgic origin. Trapezus in the 
Tauric Chersones, in Arcadia, and that on the Hellespont were colonies 
of this Caucasian Trapezunt, Pausanias, Arcad. 27, mentions that the 
Trapezuntians of Arcadia destroyed their town and returned to Trapezus in 
Pontus, when Epaminondas wanted to force them to come to the new built 
town of Megalopolis, in order to strengthen it inst the Spartans, whose 

wer he wished to break for ever. The Arcadians were well received in 

ontus ; Trapezus preserved its municipal freedom under the Romans, 
and Pliny calls it oppidum liberum, and Mela, urbem illustrem. It was a 
flourishing commercial town. Zosimus calls it vids peydany xa) wedvdeSgerer. 
Conquered by the Goths in the time of P. Lic. Valerian, it lost its wealth 
and its freedom under Diocletian and Constantine, whence Amm. Marcel- 
linus calls it only oppidum non obscurum. 

Under Justinian it became a provincial town of the Pontie Eparchia, of 
which Neo-Casarea was the chief town, and its importance grew during 
the wars of the Byzantines with the Persians and Arabs. And afterwards 
it became the metropolis of the Thema (new name for Eparchia) of Chal- 
dia. The preefects of Trapezunt styled themselves princes in the 11th cen- 
tury. When the Seldschucks conquered nearly all Anatolia, and founded the 
empire of Iconium, Trapezunt maintained itself independent, until it was 
conquered by the famous queen of Georgia, Thamar. The death of the em- 
peror Andronicus at Constantinople, (who by no means deserved the high 
praises bestowed upon him by our author,) brought his daughter, with the 
princes Alexisand David, and a number of other noble fugitives, to Tra- 
pezunt ; and afterthe conquest of Constantinople by the Franks (1203), 
the prince Alexis made himself master of Trapezunt, and founded the 
dynasty of the Comnenes. Our author maintains that he assumed the title of 
emperor, or SeeAsis, whilst Gibbon and Ducange, on the authority of Vin- 
centius Belvacensis, Speculum Historiale ad annum 1240, assert, that be- 
fore the Comnene John, 1274, the princes of Trapezunt were satisfied with 
the title of «4gs, Dominus. We confess that the evidence brought forward 
against Gibbon does not seem to us to be conclusive ; for their not being ac- 
knowledged as emperors at Constantinople could not have prevented Jotn- 
ville, a Frenchman, about 1253, to calla prince of Trapezunt emperor, 
if they actually had assumed that title; and as it cannot be denied that 
Alexis solicited the alliance of Baldwin and Henry of Flanders against Las- 
caris of Nicwa, it may be supposed that he would not have assumed a 
title which would evidently have displeased them. In general, we believe, 
a historian ought to hesitate before he contradicts positive contemporary 
evidence. But Gibbon is certainly wrong in maintaining that the title 
Miya-xouvnves was derived from the stature of Alexis. 

The conquests of the Trapezuntian princes in Anatolia were soon lost.’ 
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Protected as the Trapezuntians were by high, rugged, and inaccessible moun- 
tains, they remained unmolested during the first invasion of the Mongols, 
1263 ; but our author shows against Gibbon, from a letter in Marini Sanuti, 
Vite dei Duchi di Venezia, which had escaped Gibbon, that Manuel, empe- 
ror of Trapezunt, was obliged, 1402, to do homage to Timur in person, and 
to furnish twenty vessels for the war against Bajazet. During this time 
Trapezunt had me a flourishing commercial town, although the Turk- 
mann emirs of Sinope sometimes rendered the navigation in the Euxine 
sea insecure. These emirs of Sinope did at that time in the Black Sea 
what Algiers and Tunis still practise in the Mediterranean, A Genoese, 
and afterwards a Venetian factory at Trapezunt carried on a success- 
ful trade with India. Trapezunt was then the staple place, the centre of 
commerce between the orient and the occident. e costly merchandise 
of the countries of Asia to the east of the Black Sea, to India and China, 
were heaped up in the magazines and the bazars of Trapezunt. The 
vessels of all the western nations appeared on their coasts, for the pur- 
poses of exchange and traffic ; gold stuffs from Bagdad and Cairo, silk and 
cotton manufactures from India and Sina (cig’ »izara réiv 2wav), pearls and 
gems from Golconda and Ceylon, cloth from Cilicia, Flanders, and Italy, 
giass and steel. manufactures from Germany, hemp and honey from Min- 
grelia, wheat from the Tauric Chersonesus, scarlet from Florence, and, in 
short, the produce of art and labour of Pisa, Florence, and Venice filled 
the markets of Trapezunt. The concourse of strangers was immense ; a 
great number settled there, and all languages, costumes, and religions of 
the trading nations of Europe and Asia, together with those of the natives, 
could, aceording to Bessarion, be distinguished at Trapezunt. Between 
1458-62 the Trapezuntian empire was destroyed by Mahomed II. shortly 
after the conquest of Constantinople. It lasted about 258 years. Its his- 
tory is, on the whole, only a fac-simile of the history of the Byzantine em- 
pire. The Trapezuntians spoke Greek with great elegance, as they con- 
ceived, and this was their chief merit ; for a bigoted degenerated people, weak 
voluptuous princes, a turbulent, ambitious, ignorant clergy, were seated in 
a terrestrial paradise, among groves of lemons and olives, in the shade of 
cypresses, amidst the luxuriance of vines and flowers, resounding with the 
sweet lay of the nightingales. The vine and the cherry-tree were brought 
from this country to Europe; Kerasus was the second town of the empire. 
The mild climate, the mountain air, and the cool transparent water pro- 
duced that fine Caucasian blood, which rendered the beauty of the Trapezun- 
tian princesses so celebrated that the palace of the Grand-Comnenes was 
often filled with enamoured suitors from Constantinople and all parts of 
Asia, and Servia, and Mitylene. 

The author combines with profound historical researches a lively spirited 
style, and enters into many interesting details, especially with reference to 
commerce, and shows at the same time that he has contemplated history 
with the mind of a philosopher. 

(The narrative of our author differs in some points from that in Hammer's 
History of the Osmanic Empire, vol. ii., p. 58.) 


Hammer, J.v. Geschichte der Osmannischen Reiches. Erster und Zweiter 
Band. Von der Griindung der Osmannischen Reiches bis zur Eroberung 
von Constantinopel, 1300-1453, Pest. 1827. 


Ir is superfluous to allude, during the present state of. affairs in the East, 
to the importance of this work. It may also be acknowledged, that no 
European is better qualified to write a history of the Turkish empire than 
Hammer, For the last thirty years he has been occupied in collecting the 
x2 materials 
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materials for this work, Whilst our great Oriental scholar Sir William 
Jones confessed that he knew but a dozen works relating to Turkish his- 
tory ; whilst the public libraries themselves at Constantinople contain hardly 
more than two dozen of them, our author has either bought, or made use 
of two hundred Turkish, Arabic, and Persian works, which describe the 
whole period or a portion of Turkish history. The author has been twice at 
Constantinople (attached to the Austrian embassy), has travelled in the Le- 
vant, visited carefully the libraries and book-stalls, and carried on a corre- 
spondence since with Constantinople, Bagdad, Haleb, and Cairo, for the 
purpose of enriching his stock of materials for this work. He has besides 
availed himself of the libraries of Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Paris, Venice, Florence, Naples, Rome, and Bologna. Among 
his numerous — on Turkey, the work on the constitution and ad- 
ministration of the Osmanic empire (Des Osmanischen Reiches Staatsver- 
fassung und Staatsverwaltung, Wien, 1815), has sufficiently proved how 
well Hammer has prepared himself for this great work. It raust also be 
recollected, that the two European powers which have been for centuries 
struggling against Turkey were Austria and the Republic of Venice, and 
that the archives of these two states must, in consequence, possess the 
most important materials concerning the history of Turkey. Is it not sur- 
prising, when Turkey approaches the most dreadful crisis, that these two 
powers (we beg Austria's pardon for calling Venice a power) should remain 
ssive spectators, or act only in favour of Turkey? The preface is fol- 
Cou by a long list of the Oriental works, documents, &c. ; of the genea- 
logical or chronological maps, which the author has had the use of. The 
present volume itself embraces the history of the Osmanic empire from its 
foundation till the conquest of Constantinople ; at the end are given expla- 
natory notes with reference to the authorities ; after these, genealogical tables 
of the Osmans, and the whole is accompanied by a small map representing 
the Turkish empire in its embryon state in Asia Minor. We shall not 
enter, for the present, into the particulars of the work, as we may, perhaps, 
in a future number, give a detailed account of it. 


Kruse, D, F.C. H. Hellas, oder Geographisch-antiquarische Darstellung 
des alten Griechenlandes und seiner Colonien, &c. Mit Kupfern und 
Charten. Leipzig, Erster Theil, 1825, 2tes Theil, 1ste Abtheilung, 1826. 
2tes Theil, 2 Abtheilung, 1827. 

Tuis Work really deserves a more detailed account than we can here 

afford, for it is unquestionably the most useful work which we posses 

on the geography of Greece. The author, professor of history and 
geography at Halle, deserves great credit for its plan and execution. 
t contains an immense mass of valuable information, collected not 
only from ancient writers, but also from modern travellers and geogra- 
phers, as Stuart, Dodwell, Gell, Leake, Hobhouse, Holland, &c. e are 
glad to remark that he generally follows the best authorities, as Leake 
and Gell, and that, very judiciously, he refers to Pouqueville in a sub- 
sidiary way only. Some inaccuracies will naturally slip into a work of such 
an extent, especially where he had Pouqueville for his only guide. Thus 
Lidoriki, which lies on the road from Amphissa to Calydon, about eight 
leagues from Amphissa 8S. W.., falls, in Kruse's map, to the north of Am- 
phissa. On the road from Distomo to Delphi we miss on the map the 
village of Arachova. Ambryssos, now called Distomo, or better Dystomo, 
from 3ve and ¢rua, from the two orifices of an excellent fountain at the place, 
lies to the N. W. of Stiria, His reasons for putting the town of Sunium to 
the east of the Cape, what no geographer has done before him, have failed 
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to convince us; aud we think that the author would have done better not 
to transfer his conjecture from the text of the book to the map. But these 
are trifles, if the merit of the work altogether iz taken into consideration. 


Johannes Wit genannt von Diring. Fragmente aus meinem Leben und 
meiner Zeit. Bravnschweig. 1827. 


For very obvious reasons, the Germans do not excel in political literature. 
On this head the Leipsic catalogues are very flat. A short time ago, how- 
ever, a political autobiography was published, and excited great sensation. 
The name of the biographer is John Wit (lucus a non lucendo) alias 
Baron Déring. When student at Jena, he took it into his head to parade 
before the world as a demagogue, dressed himself as a minstrel in the most 
ludicrous way, with feathers in his cap, and carried pistols, whence he ran 
the danger of being horsewhipped by the officers at Cassel. He they pro- 
fessed himself the author of a libellous poem, published anonymously by 
Dr. Follenius, at Jena, yet was not bold enough to take his trial, nor 
desirous of the glory of a martyr, but took to his heels; on which occasion 
the Prussian government gazette presented the world with his pedigree, 
informing us that this pretended baron is the son of a horsedealer at Altona. 
He visited England, France, Switzerland, and Piedmont, successively ; 
and, in the course of his travels, he boasts of having become connected with 
all the Jacobins, Carbonari, and Illuminati—in short, with all the conspi- 
rators and revolutionists in Europe; pretends to have known all their 
secrets, their plans, and machinations, and to have been initiated into 
their societies, till he was stopped in the middle of his triumphant career, 
and arrested in Germany in 1824, when he thought best to play the part of 
a repentant sinner, and to denounce to the Prussian and Austrian police all 
those who had had the misfortune to know this errant knight, or to receive 
him hospitably from a feeling of compassion, since he represented himself 
everywhere as the victim of persecution. Thus some highly-respectable 
ladies of Switzerland came to a place in the Prussian catalogue of Jaco- 
bins. His biography contains a public avowal of all this, and a full recan- 
tation of his former jacobinical principles. He probably acted upon the 
devise, Nel Mondo mutabile e leggiero : Costanza é spesso variar il pensiero. 
It is said at Berlin, that he expects an appointment from the Prussian 
government ; but those who know more of the secret, maintain that he has 
been a spy of the police a long while. He confesses himself, that he was 
already, in 1820, distrusted by the German Liberals; and we know it as a 
fact, that he was regarded as a spy by the Swiss governments during his 
stay in that country. He says, that whilst the Holy Alliance was conti- 
nually reproaching the Swiss confederation for offering an asylum to the 
Italian and German refugees, secret agents were sent, who, with pretended 
liberalism, endeavoured to ensnare the unwary, and to betray them into 
a criminal correspondence, which might be used on a future day as evi- 
dence against them. The head-quarters of these agents, as he informs us, 
still was at Geneva; there he lived in close friendship with some French 
and Austrian spies, till the police of Geneva ordered him to quit the canton. 
The son of the Neapolitan Duke of Fra Marino, Carlo Chiricone, 
was furnished by the Austrian police with forged diplomas of the Carbo- 
naria, and sent as a spy to Switzerland, although Wit represents him as a 
deputy of the Neapolitan Carbonari: a French count, Beaumont de Bri- 
vasac, acted the same part; and thus the different agents met together at 
Geneva to play the spies in the country, and to regard with suspicious scru- 
tiny the actions of each other. 
Ve need not say how diseased and anomalous such a state of pity 
mus 
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must be: everybody will agree with us, that this mining and countermining 
of conspirators, and of the police, is paltry and despicable in the extreme ; 
and in a country like England, where publicity is the shield of freedom, such 
a thing could never take place. But the conduct of some of the conti- 
nental governments was absurd; for they had themselves, at a former 
period, sanctioned what they afterwards attempted, in so ill-contrived a 
manner, to prevent. When groaning under the despotism of Buona- 
parte, they formed and promoted secret societies against his overwhelming 
power: these alone kept alive the dying flame of patriotism, and enabled 
the governments to assume again, with the first opportunity, at the end of 
the Russian campaign, a bold and martial attitude; the spirit of the 
nation then burst forth in enthusiasm, because it never had been con- 
quered or broken, although the governments had been deeply humbled. 
It is an undeniable fact, that the Tugendbund was encouraged by the highest 
authority in Prussia; but, when the war was over, those men who had bled 
in the field of battle would not consent, without a struggle, to be duped by 
their government at home. 

The right, we know, to put down these societies, belongs unquestionably 
to every government de facto; but we maintain, that the most efficacious 
remedy, and perhaps the only one, is publicity, and an administration con- 
sonant with the feelings and wishes of the most intelligent part of the nation. 

As to this Mr. Wit, we care but little whether he was a spy or not; his 
unprincipled conduct renders him, in both cases, unworthy of the confidence 
of any government: the charges he brings forward against various indivi- 
duals deserve not the least credit, and we have reason to believe they would 
already have been disproved in Germany, if the censorship did not prevent 
every refutation. We know, that Professor Cousin, of Paris, when travel- 
ling in Germany, was arrested a short time ago on the deposition of this 
Wit; but he proved the evidence of this informer to be a tissue of false- 
hood, and was set free. 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe, that a book like this can recom- 
mend the author to the good graces of the Prussian government ; a book, 
we say, full not only of the most deliberate falsehoods, but also of the most 
disgusting anecdotes, the congenial food of a —— memory and a de- 
bauched imagination ; a book which presents us,—we hardly trust our eyes,— 
with an apology for suicide, and with a defence of adultery, p. 487 ; a book, 
in short, the most pardonable doctrine of which is, that absolute despotism 
is most favourable to literature. Did the writer wish to please the Prussian 
government by such a doctrine, or did he mean to insult it ? 

To give our readers, however, a slight notion of the important disclosures 
of this work, we shall make only a few extracts :— 

P. 33. The fourth degree of the Carbonaria, the degree of the Apostoli, 
enjoins to the members to work the ruin of all monarchs, and especially of 
the Bourbons. He informs us, that the Carbonari in Naples were coun« 
tenanced during the reign of King Joachim, by the English government, 
and that Lord Bentinck himself was one of the earliest of the number! ! 

P. 34. The adept of the seventh degree, P. 8. P. (Princeps Summus 
Patriarcha), swears against every religion, and every form of government. 
Assassination, poison, perjury, everything is allowed. Credat Judeus !!! 

P. 37. There is a secret society in Italy, Spain, Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland. Their object is to destroy the Austrian power in Italy, and to 
restore the Catholie church as it was before the revolution. The late Pope 
was the head of this society. They call themselves Consistoriali, Crociferi, 
Societa della Santa Fede, del Anello, &c. &c.; of these, Count Le Maistre 
was the provincial chief for Piedmont; after him Count Borgarelli, the 
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archbishop of Turin, and the vicar-general of Asti. The true head in 
Upper Italy is the Duke of M. (Modena); this party is supported by 
France. King of Piedmont (p. 42) is also a member of it; and the 
Prince Hohenlohe Schillingsfirst, in Germany. Most members are of the 
ancient nobility and the high clergy!!! 

What will the continental governments say to this? Here is a secret 
society again, countenanced by kings, dukes, princes, nobles, archbishops, 
and other dignitaries of the church; and what for? To re-establish the 
catholicism of the middle ages, to restore the supremacy of the pope, and 
to lay the nations again in most abject, brutal, and depraved spiritual 
thraldom !!! 

To substantiate one charge against the biographer, of having brought 
forward disgraceful anecdotes, from which he draws the most unwarrant- 
able inference against whole classes of society, we beg to quote only one 
from page 87. 

The Marquis P. comes home one evening, unexpectedly, very early. He 
enters the room of his wife, and an accidental glance at the looking-glass, 
which hangs opposite, shows him his consort, in the neighbouring boudoir, 
in close téte-a-téte with his friend, the Marquis of St. M. Without giving 
the least sign of astonishment, he walks up to the looking-glass, coughs 
loudly, and sets his neckerchief aright. In the mean time, his rival slips 
out of the door ; and approaching the boudoir, all he says to his wife, who 
had almost fainted away, are the words, ‘‘ Mais, Madame, de laisser la 
porte ouverte! si quelqu'un des domestiques était entré !" 

Another anecdote is told of Canning, which the bragadoccio pretends 
to have heard himself, in the tribune of the ambassadors at the Chambre 
des Députés at Paris. During the revolution of Naples and Piedmont, 
a Latin proclamation was spread among the Hungarian regiments, to excite 
them to rebellion against Austria. Canning,to whom this Wit, alias Baron 
Doring, showed it, remarked, ‘* Shocking! these fellows use a deponens 
for an activum!" And this had actually been the case. 


Dorn, B. Dr. Ueber die Verwandtschaft des persischen, germanischen, 
und griechisch-lateinischen Sprachstamms. Hamburg. 1827. 


We make the greater progress in the oriental languages, the more it 
becomes evident, that not only the materials, but also the superstructure 
of the Greek and German languages bear a close affinity to the Persian 
and Sanscrit. The little volume before us contains much useful informa- 
tion on this subject, which now occupies the attention of various distin- 
guished oriental scholars in Germany. 


Detsky Sobesednik. Published Quarterly. 8vo. 1826, &e. 


Tue Detsky Sobestednik, or Children’s Visiter, which commenced in 1826, 
is an exceedingly useful and well-conducted pene and we are per- 
suaded will contribute much towards establishing an improved system of 
education for children. The articles consist of tales, conversations on na- 
tural history, and scientific subjects, narratives from Russian history, gram- 
matical dialogues, &c. Some of the tales are from the pen of the cele- 
brated poet Zhukovsky, who thus laudably employs some portion of his 
leisure in contributing to the amusement and information of the rising 
generation. 


Narezhny, Slavenskie Vechera. 2 vols. \2mo. Petersburg. 1826. 


A new edition of Narezhny's Sclavonian Evenings evinces the popularity 
of this interesting collection of traditional and historical narratives. They 
are written in a kind of poetical prose, and have a considerable degree of 
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Ossianic colouring, which well befits their subjects. Bursak, another pro- 
duction by the same author, is also a very successful attempt at an_his- 
torical romance, descriptive of the manners of several of the tribes in Little 
Russia. The characters are varied and forcibly drawn, the incidents well 
imagined, and the descriptions of and customs highly picturesque. 
It is, however, altogether different Guenllenae productions. 


Danmark's og Hertugdommens Statsret. Copenhagen. 
One of the most important works which have issued from the press in 
Denmark, during the last year, is Schlegel's Danmarks og Her mmens 
Statsret, (on the Constitution of Denmark, &c.) In the first volume, 
which is all that has yet appeared, the author treats—1. of the Danish 
monarchy in general; 2. of the ancient independence of Denmark ; 3. of 
the constitution prior to the foundation of the monarchy; 4. of the intro- 
duction of the royal power, and of the jurisdiction of the sovereign, &c. 
Prefixed to the work itself, is an introduction on the merits and utility of 
this branch of diplomatic science. M. Schlegel, who was before favourably 
known to the public by his ‘ Juridical Encyclopedia, has shown himself a 
thorough master of his subject, and has brought together a mass of infor- 


mation highly interesting and vajuable to the statesman, the historian, and 
the legal antiquarian. 


Benj. C. H. Hoijer's Samlade Skrifter. The collected Works of Benj. 
C. H. Hoyer. 1825-6. 


Arrer the various systems of modern peop ne dualism of Des- 


cartes, the pantheism of Spinosa, the empyricism of Locke, and the rational- 
ism of Lesbnitr, had been succeeded by the calm, deep-cutting scepticism 
of Hume, Kant appeared, who soon effected a complete revolution in the 
field of philosophy. By his Kritik der Reinen Vernunft, this writer proved 
the insufficiency of all previously received philosophieal demonstration. If 
Bacon had the merit of pointing out the errors of the philosophers who 
had gone before him, Kant was the great practical reformer who opened a 
new road to the halls of true philosophy. But, as in politics, so in philo- 
sophy, conquests, however great, are seldom lasting, and youthful warriors 
not unfrequently turn their weapons against the leader, of whom they 
learned the art of conquest. Fichte and Schelling, both nursed in the cradle 
of the Kantian school, soon became the opponents of their great master, 
and, at the commencement of the first Rieusiass of our century, the 
followers of Kant, of Fichte, and Schelling, waged open war against 
each other. At present, though the followers of the Wissenschafts Lehre 
(Doctrine of Science) have, to all appearance, relinquished the contest, 
yet it still continues between the Kantites and the natural philosophers; and 
when Schelling shall have submitted a complete system of his philoso- 
phical principles* to the scrutiny of scientific inquirers, an event most 
anxiously awaited by his disciples, it is probable that fresh fuel will be 
added to that flame of contention which formerly burnt so fiercely. While 
England, France, and Italy were perfectly indifferent to the struggles of 
the German enn the new doctrines of Kant, Fichte and Schelling 
excited considerable interest among the learned men of Sweden, a country 
where, comparatively speaking, the study of philosophy had then made but 
little progress. This interest is proved by the works of Hoijer, which 
comprise eleven philosophical essays, all containing matter of the greatest 


* We understand that this will be done by the publication of a work called Die 
Pier Welt alter. 
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importance for those who cultivate the study of philosophy. or who wish 
for a review of the chief points of contest between the an philoso- 
phers. Hoijer avows himself a supporter of the doctrine of transcendental 
idealism, and thus ranks among those who are inclined towards the 
a of Fichte ; which, however, does not prevent him from pointing out 

e great philosophical errors of that eminent thinker. 

Our limits do not admit of our quoting even the titles of Hoijer's several 
dissertations. The first, however, in the first volume, contains a short and 
oo review of the results of the principal philosophical systems from 

e Greek a down to the time of Want, The first essay of the 
second volume (almost the only one which is complete) contains a very 
elaborate analysis of philosophical construction. It is written in a style, 
combining the acuteness of 1, with the firm demonstration of Fichte, 
and the elegant simplicity of Schelling. The discussions on the character 
of objectiveness, of om and necessity, are written with great force of 
argument, and are intended to supply the deficiencies of Kant's treatise, 
Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. The author's attempts to prove the possi- 
bility of an unerring scientific construction in philosophy are well-drawn. 
His fifth essay in the first volume, and the two essays in the third volume, 
* On the Philosophy of the Fine Arts,’ and ‘ Ideas on the History of the 
Fine Arts, though they are only sketches, yet drawing, as they do, a strong 
line of comparison between ancient and modern art, deserve to be ranked 
with the esthetical essays of Schelling, Schlegel, St. Paul, and Bouterweck. 

It is the intention of the editors to follow up the present edition of 
Hoijer’s works by three additional volumes, containing the remainder of 
his posthumous writings. We cannot conclude without expressing our ad- 
miration of the successful skill with which the abstruse and abbreviated 
manuscript of Hoijer has been deciphered by the editors. We understand 
that the learned Dr. Grubbe, Professor of Philosophy at Upsala, is one of 
them, and we imagine that it is to his profound philosophical knowledge 
that we are indebted for the manner in which the mutilated passages have 
been supplied. 


Poésies, par Mde, Amable Tastu. Paris. 1827. 


Ir is a singular fact, that a nation whose earliest associations are so ro- 
mantic so poetical ; which was the birth-place of the Troubadours ; 
and in after-times, not only the most civilized, but, indeed, the most for- 
ward in literary progress,—should possess no poetry. Setting the drama 
aside as involving too much of — em and, ee conceiving a 
tragedy may be very effective without being poetical, we must again repeat 
our pi that there is no poetry, properly so called, in France. Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and England, are the most —— countries in Europe ; 
the poetry of Spain is the stirring memory of her ancient chivalry, veined 
with the rich passion and imagery which the Moors have left, like the ruins 
of the Alhambra, as their trace behind them; that of Italy is the inspira- 
tion of the fairest earth and heaven, that ever made beauty ihe element of 
man’s fancy. In Germany and England there is less of ostensible cause ; 
there is no reason of climate or association why they should be more poe- 
tical than France, yet no one will deny that they are so. But the wonder 
of those who examine the character of the French will soon cease ; their 
philosophers were wits, their poets epi matists, their lovers men of 
gallantry, all lived with the fear of ridicule, like the sword of Damocles, for 
ever before their eyes; their feelings were scenes, their enthusiasm a 
fashion, and their very intrigues a feather for their cap or a step to their 
preferment ; but the insincerity that prevailed amongst them was a yet 

greater 
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greater barrier to the attainment of poetical eminence. Everything was 
doubted, nothing believed ; sceptics in morals as well as in religion, there 
was nothing whereon to ground belief, and poetry, like religion, asks faith, 
Destroy its credence in the finer sympathies, the higher and holier im- 
pulses of our nature, and we destroy its existence. The compliment was 
elegantly turned, the satire was keenly pointed; so much for the higher 
ranks: and as forthe lower, no peasant poet ever made his native valley 
vocal with his songs, till nature, borne on the wings of music, like 
Psyche wafted by the zephyrs, found her way even into palaces. The de- 
graded state of the peasantry made this impossible: the wildest tribe that 
ever roamed the desert may be poetical, the civilized savage never. Where, 
in such a state of society, were the excitements or the materials of poetry ? 
for, though devout believers in the original existence of genius, separate 
and self-supported, as the fire of the voleano, yet we also think there 
must be a peculiar state of atmosphere to call forth the liquid flame. 

To take a moment's glance at the list of French poets, as their names occur, 
we have the Abbé de Lille’s ‘ Jardins,’ whose pastoral and rural sketches 
are about as natural as the pictures when it was the fashion for ladies to 
be drawn as shepherdesses ; their ideas of Arcadia being composed of a 
nosegay, a crook, a large straw hat, and a long green sash ; and where, in 
the odes of J. B. Rousseau, (save only that Pindaric address to Fortune,) 
shall we look for the exquisite imagery of Collins, the classical power of 
Gray, or the reflective philosophy of Wordsworth? Perhaps a few words 
on the Henriade will show the defects of French poetry; they may be 
principally comprised under three heads; its being made the vehicle of 
courtly flattery, its adherence to mythological imagery, and its utter igno- 
rance of natural beauty. The ie of Ethnic faith are too awkward and 
too senseless for worship in the present day; for poetry must, to a certain 
degree, be truth. Their magnifieent deities, their lovely goddesses, their 
graceful train of nymphs, nereids, &c., were beautiful and efficient in the 
hands of the Grecians, for they believed in their existence. Such was the 
state of the more imaginative parts of literature previous to the Revolu- 
tion. That has indeed effected a mighty change ; freedom, like pure air, 
has cleared and lightened wherever it past, and nowhere are its effects 
more felt than in the mind. It is not in the midst of terrible events that 

ople lie down to meditate upon them, but in the after-hours of tranquil- 
ity. France is more likely to produce fine poetry now than ever; men’s 
thoughts and feelings have received a new stimulus, old prejudices have 
been forcibly trodden down, old customs shown to be of no avail, foreign 
models contemplated, and a new standard of taste introduced. In every 
work which now issues from the French press, the influence of this reno- 
vated spirit is felt. As yet indeed, no master minstrel has arisen to give 
his own tone to minor writers (for though we do full justice to the talents 
of Messrs. Delavigne and Delamartine, yet they are not men who stamp 
the character of a language); but we do firmly believe there is more of 
imagination and taste at this present moment in French literature, than 
would have served the whole Siecle de Louis XIV. 

Perhaps the volume which suggested these remarks will illustrate, as well 
as any, the change which we hold to have taken place. It is a little book 
full of simple and natural feeling, with veins of that melancholy whose 
very existence is poetry. ‘ Les poésies’ of Mde. Amable Tastu consist of 
some very graceful translations from Moore, and many short original 
pieces whose sadness and tenderness appear to be what the inspiration of 
the minstrel should ever be, from the heart. In translating two or three of 
our favourite pieces, we shall endeavour rather to follow the meaning o- 
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the measure: for example, in the following stanzas we have given the more 
recitative part of the ode in blank verse, and we shall only have recourse 
to rhyme, where either the nature of the poem requires it, or where such a 
style being peculiar to both languages, the metre will not interfere with the 
turn of a single idea, 


Song of Sappho at the Pyre of Erinna. 


Happy the priestess of the poet-god 

Whose songs, young Lesbians, the Aonian 
maids 

Alone have taught! oh! happy she, who 
sleeps 

Ere wakened from the error which but 
wakes 

To know itself the nurse of long regrets, 

Or envy her who dies and leaves behind 

Songs pure as ever her own features were. 


Weep, maidens, weep, the daughter of the 
lyre [love 

Who asks in vain from a once high pure 

Its vanished dream, whose glory and whose 
shame 

Are linked together,she who paid happiness 

Her price for genius, but enjoyed it not. 

She who is struck by slander’s poisoned 
tongue. 

But this is not Erinna! alas, not she. 


We will pass over the next two stanzas as too mythological, and leave 


the jealousy of Plutus, and the anger of Venus, for 


e following exquisite 


cluster of images alluding to the death of Erinna. 


She has past as the day-break 

Fades on the hill-side, 

As the swan’s sad low singing 

Borne away by the tide. 

As the rose flower droops 

When the night hour’s come on, 

As the silver stream tumbles 

And dries in the heat of the sun. 
But weep for her, who is suffering still, 
Waiting that hour for which perhaps she 


prays. 


Dark night has brought its visions, she 
has seen 

Each muse in silence hide her radiant 
brow, 

And when day sinks to darkness, hears she 
not 

From the cold waves a voice which calls 
her there. 

But this is not Erinna! alas, not she! 


The following is in a lighter vein, imitated from one of Thibaud's, The King 


of Navarre. 


Greeting lovely ladies all, Who have welcomed me in hall, 


Be ye merciful as fair, 


While the minstrel ’ssays declare 


One! that well to you belongs, Of his noble master’s songs, 


Tears in each dark eye may swell, 


While the death of love I tell. 


’Tis not love which liveth now, 
He hath died of broken vow, 
False love now hath all the sway, 
Please you all for true love pray. 


Sweet where true love's smiles and sighs, 


Morning’s light was in his eyes, 


With all deemed that he could be Only a divinity. 


One of you may say ‘ mine own,’ 
I will not the truth betray, 
’Tis not, &c. 


To the portrait I have shown ; 
But, perchance, his blushes may. 


All too soon the weight of age Came, despite youth’s hour of charms ; 


Worn with cares, and worn with griefs, 


Love expired in my arms, 


Saw I how his strength decayed, Saw death on his features graved, 
Saw him die beneath neglect, Whom a look, perchance, had saved. 


’Tis not, &c. 


Fluog I on the funeral pyre, Amorous scroll, vows false and fair, 
Azure from deceiving scarf, Faded flowers, and auburn hair. 


As the Eve Star rose above, 


Laid I the remains of love, 


Down, amid my tears fast rain, There he might have died again. 


’Tis not, &e, 
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In a little lonely wood, There is laid love's funeral stone ; 
There the simple peasantdreams, As the twilight hours steal on. 
Would, that some inconstant heart, Passing near the haunted place, 
Might by the carved marble pause, And sigh its graven words to trace, 
’Tis not, &c. 
One beautiful simile, alluding to herself and the remembrance she leaves 
behind in song, and we have done. 
As in a vale some solitary flower 
Fades, and then dies, leaving for memory 
Some odorous breathings, and a few light leaves, 
Frail playthings for the wind. 


We have now only a few words of praise and welcome to the fair lyrist 
whose music we have been endeavouring to catch. There is a delicate tone 
of feminine feeling which pervades the whole, and, if report speaks truly in 
saying that she is collecting materials for a volume of legends, from the 
olden times of France, we congratulate both herself and her readers. 

Essai Historique sur la République de San-Marino: par Auger-Saint- 

Hippolite. Parw. Librairie de Delaforest, 1827. 

Ten miles from Remini, on the summit of a mountain called by the Ancients 
Mount Titan, and at present named Mount della Guaja, is situated the town 
of San Marino, the Capital of the Republic of the same name. In the time 
of the Emperor Diocletian, this territory, then an uninhabited waste be- 
longing to a rich Pagan Lady, named Felicita, was chosen for a place of soli- 
tary retirement by one Marinus, a pious Christian mason, whom Diocletian 
had sent to restore the walls of Remini. From his seclusion he frequently 
descended to the vallies, in order to collect the scattered Christians, and to 
convert the heathens to the pure faith of Christianity. Among the number 
ofthe latter who became his disciples was Felicita, who with her two sons 
and fifty of her dependants, embraced the Christian faith. So great was the 
influence of his preaching, that the inhabitants of the surrounding villages 
left their homes and followed the hermit to his solitude onthe Mount, where 
they formed themselves into a Christian community, under his direction. 
They ——— themselves and their families by cultivating the lands, and 
other industrious empl ents, Felicita, at her death, left Marinus sole 
heir to this property. He continued, however, to live among his followers, 
and instituted among them a system of perfect equality, so that all was in 
common among the brethren. The laws were passed in the full assembly of 
the people, held in the church ; and their magistrates, to whom they paid 
implicit deference, were chosen at the same public meetings. Before his 
death, Marinus had the satisfaction of beholding a town and cultivated 
country, where he had found a wilderness, and also of witnessing the flou- 
rishing state of the Institutions which he had established. When he found his 
end approaching, he assembled the people in the church ; and, after admo- 
nishing them te live og and piously under the laws which he had given 
them, he bequeathed to the Community the Mountain, with all the properties 
thereto belonging. In testimony of their gratitude, his disciples dedicated 
a church to his memory, and worshipped him as a Saint ; but the best wor- 
ship which they did, or could pay him, was their invariable adherence to the 
— of fraternal love and Christian liberty which he had inculcated. 
n progress of time, as their numbers increased, they purchased additions to 
their territory ; and in order to secure themselves against the disturbances 
of the Middle Ages, they fortified their chieftown with three towers. During 
the unfortunate struggles between the Guelphs and Ghibelins they main- 
tained a strict neutrality, which was only interrupted on one occasion, 
when they took arms in favour of the Ghibelins. They, a 
withdrew 
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withdrew from the contest, and acted on the defensive against both parties. 
About this time, the constitution of San Marino received that form which 
it preserves to the presentday. The sovereignty of the people is vested in 
its general assembly, which elects a supreme council of sixty citizens, 
chosen for life. This council, called ‘ Consilio Principe,’ is the legislative 
body, and appoints to the magistracy. The executive power is intrusted to 
two Capitani, elected every six months ; and for the administration of justice, 
there are two judges of peace, six of appeal, and twelve of revision. Every 
citizen, capable of bearing arms, is a soldier. They pay no taxes, the es- 
tates belonging to the community being fully adequate to meet the go- 
vernment expenses, 

Pope Gregory the Seventh extended his ambitious views even to this 
solitary republic. His legate at Pentapole was instructed to demand from 
the inhabitants of San Marino the payment of a small tribute, which they 
unequivocally refused; and, tenacious of their independence, sent am- 
bassadors to Rome. Gregory, astonished at the boldness with which they 
maintained their rights, sent a commissioner empowered to investigate 
the point between them and the legate. The documents relating to this 
mission are preserved in the Archives of San Marino, and have been 
published by Delfico, in his excellent history of this republic. On being 
asked by the papal messenger, what they understood by the terms /iberty 
and exemption, they replied, “ The not acknowledging any dominion what- 
ever, paying no tribute, and performing no act of homage, as they owed 
an account to none but to the Lord their Saviour.” Similar attempts, made 
by other Popes and Princes of Italy to subject this people, met with similar 
success ; and the few internal disturbances were speedily — Sim- 
plicity of manners, virtue, and wise legislation, have always kept the spark 
of liberty alive among this people ; and when the destruction of the Bastile 
proclaimed to Europe the morning dawn of regeneration—when the sun of 
victory, leading his glorious host of warriors, descended the Alpine rocks, 
and freedom's voice resounded through all Italy, San Maririo enjoyed, in 

, those high advantages which not the force of arms, nor the tide of 
seruek blood, but the pure —— of Christianity had given. Its 
existence, fraternally saluted by the French republic, was respected by the 
French usurper ; and it remained unmoved amidst the storms of revolution 
and continental war. 

All the important facts and documents relative to this interesting Re- 
public, the only one in the world which owes its origin to Christian prin- 
ciples, have been collected by Melchiore Delfico, in his admirable work 
called Memorie Storiche della Republica di San Marino, on which the 
volume before us is founded. 


Vie Politique et Militaire de ~~ mu par lui-méme au tribunal de Cesar, 
d@ Alexandre et de Frederic, 4 vol. Paris, 1827. 


Tue name of General Jomini is already sufficiently known among the 
military writers of France—more particularly by his ‘ Traité des Grandes 
Opérations Militaires,’ and by the supplement to that work, under the title 
of ‘ Histoire oe et militaire des Campagnes de la Révolution,’ and his 
translation into French of the Principles of Strategy, attributed to the 
Archduke Charles. In the present work he shows us Napoleon as General, 
Consul, and Emperor, and critically discusses all his actions. 

He commences with a rapid sketch of the General's life, but he enters 
only into detail from the period of the Directory—when, indeed, Buonaparte 
achieved his great exploits in Italy, and so cunningly and opportunely 
absconded from Egypt. He proceeds with the transactions of et 

sulship, 
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sulship, the battles of Marengo and Hohenlinden, and the acquisition of 
imperial sway by the Corsican. Then, indeed, a continued success did not 
follow the strides of ambition—then, indeed, unjust aggressions, and cruel 
and disgraceful reprisals began to mark the conduct of the imperial chief ; 
—then, indeed, great mili wess, and still greater military faults 
characterized the autocrat. this M. Jomini has not had the candour 
to avow; but it is, nevertheless, no less true, 

Here, also, we haye the assassination of the Duke d’'Enghien, which 
Buon wished to justify on the plea of baseness of police agents and 
fanaticism ; but his own word, and his own atrocious heartlessness, were the 
oracles which pronounced the unhappy prince's doom ; and, as for the police, 
it was the fruit of his own care, for he had re-organized it himself. Here we 
have also the condemnation of Moreau and other conspirators, and the 
final exaltation of the Consul to the throne of the most Christian Kings— 
invested with the imperial le, clothed with the attributes, and possessed 
of the leonine heart of the of War. And this again is followed by ar- 
guments on the absolute necessity of an hereditary government, which is 
most appositely applied by the General to the case of the First Consul. 

The campaign of Austerlitz augmented the military renown of Napoleon ; 
and its description gives a powerful representation of the precipitation of the 
Emperor's movements. e whole of this portion of the book is well and 
vividly executed by General Jomini. 

The writer endeavours to justify the invasion of Spain, and then passes to 
the German Campaign, crowned by the vietory of Wagram. Alter this he 
exposes the motives of the Russian invasion, and recounts the adventures 
accurately, holding a middle path between the Baron Fain and Comte de 
Ségur. is is followed by the Campaigns of 1813 (terminated by the 
battle of Leipsic), of France (terminated by the abdication of the humbled 
Chief), and 1814, so glorious for the British arms. 

The spirit of the book is eulogistic of Buonaparte—indeed, that seems to 
have been General Jomini's great inducement for the undertaking. Hence 
he has failed: no blame for want of skill, however, can be attached to the 
author ; for the General, however clever, is by no means conjurer sufficient 
to work impossibilities. 

Benjamin Constant. De la Religion, considérée dans sa source, ses formes, 
et ses developpemens. 3 vols, Paris, 1827, 


Tue third volume of this work has been published this year. It is not 
inferior to the preceding ones, and surprises us by the same erudition 
and philosophical deductions, for which the two first volumes have proved 
so interesting. The sixth Book treats of the constituting elements of the 
sacerdotal polytheism, and Chapter 1 of the combination of the worship of 
elements and the stars with that of the fetiches ; chap. 2 of the popular 
part of sacerdotal polytheism ; chap. 3 of the secret doctrines of the sacer- 
dotal corporations of antiquity; chap. 4, instances of this combination 
among the Egyptians ; chap. 5, instances of this combination in the religion 
of the Indians ; chap. 6 of the causes which have modified this combination 
in India, without prevailing over the priesthood; chap. 7 shows that 
instances may be found among all nations subject to priesthood. The 
seventh book treats of the constituting elements of polytheism, independent 
of sacerdotal government. The most interesting date are, chap. 2, of 
the state of the Greeks, in the heroic times; chap. 5, of the embellishment 
of the divine forms in the Homeric polytheism; chap. 6, of the character 
of the Homeric s; chap. 7, of the notions of the Greeks on fate. 


And the last book, or liv. viii, shows that the religion of the Odyssey is 
of 
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of another pee than that of the Iliad, and that its composition was also 
of a later : 

The author has availed himself of the writings of all the eminent German 
scholars on the. subject, especially of Ottfried Muller, whom he ealls * un 
des écrivains les plus savans, et les plus ingénieux de l'Allemagne :’ he has 
been very cautious in following Creuzer, and, we think, justly gives the 
preference to his antagonist, Hermann. Nothing, surely, can show better 
the difference between the two scholars, than the definitions they have 
given of Mythology. Creuzer says, Mythology is the science which teaches 
us how the universal language ange expresses itself, in various symbols, 
This, though fanciful, is most v and indefinite! But, Hermann says, 
Mythology is the science which shows us what notions and ideas the an- 
cient people represented, by certain symbols, images, or fables. When, 
Tliad xxi. 34., Vulean fights against Scamander, Creuzer, on the autho- 
rity of Philostratus, assures us that this shows the combat of the humid 
against the dry ; but we are convinced that Homer never dreamt of such 
nonsense: these divinities fight against each other as the other gods, 
Minerva and Apollo, do. Those who still cling to the good-natured 
belief, that Homer is the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey, may read 
Benj. Constant's arguments on the subject: they are not more powerful 
than the Proleg. of Wolf, but — convincing. That the Odyssey was 
not written by the autuor of the Iliad, has been already established by cer- 
tain ancient grammarians, called the Chorizontes, as was proved lately in a 
clever dissertation in the Rhenish Museum, edited by Niebuhr; but Ben- 
jamin Constant endeavours to point out the internal discrepancies of the 
two works: he shows, incontestably, thatthe Lliad belongs to the heroic 


age, but the Odyssey to a civilized time, when a religion, and man- 


ners had already undergone material revolutions. hat he says on the 
tragic writers is also very true :—Aéschylus and Sophocles were believers in 
the ancient mythology—they took it as they found it; but Euripides was 
the Voltaire of his time: the popular divinities were to him only physical 
forces, or metaphysical abstractions, and he employed the religious tradi- 
tions only for theatrical effect, as a vehicle for his own philosophical 
notions. The death of Socrates may have embittered him, and shaken 
the last remnant of belief; for persecution, we observe, makes generally 
more unbelievers than converts; but, then, Euripides ceases to be a sure 
and infallible testimony, with regard to ancient mythology. This may suf 
fice to show the importanee of this work: we should have shortened our 
remarks, had it ever been noticed before by any of our contemporaries. 


Za Congiura de’ Baroni del Regno di Napoli di Camillo Porzio. Milan, 
nou. edit. 1 vol. in 16. 


Camitto Porzio, a Neapolitan lawyer, is the Sallust of modern Italy, 

and of his works two different editions have been recently printed. 
The character of Ferdinand I., of Arragon, is well known. His son, 
the Duke of Calabria, was of a disposition unquiet, warlike, and most 
ly of power and riches. Although young, his influence was most 
ecided over state matters; of this, however, the great age of his father 
was one main reason. He was, however, equally detested by his own 
subjects and strangers; more particularly by the Italian princes, whom he 
was.constantly endeavouring to embroil in warfare, by the most insidious 
machinations: his design, in this, was to extend his own dominions. In 
this scheme he was too successful, for he seized on Siena and some 
neighbouring cities, and the only resource of the Florentines ‘was, to 
e a diversion in their favour ugh the instrumentality of the — 
who 
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who, from Albania, passed into Southern Italy, and seizing on Otranto, 
pillaged the surrounding country. He was thus forced to abandon his 
ambitious views on Tuscany: but being destitute of means to resist the 
Turks, in consequence of the impoverished condition of the country, and 
the irritation of the aristocracy, he thought fit to complain to his father 
of the repugnance of the Barons to grant him assistance, and proposed 
their spoliation, to furnish supplies for the war. This proposition, how- 
ever, was principally levelled against two individuals; the first was 
Anthony Pistrucci, who, from the lowest condition, had, by his great 
talents, raised himself to the principal ministry, amassed extraordinary 
wealth, and gained immense power, by territorial purchases and family 
alliances with the —— ility: thus he became the most powerful 
of the barons. e second was the Count Sarno, who, poor at first, 
although belonging to the ancient nobility, had, by successful traffic, 
become so rich, that the king himself desired to participate in his specu- 
lations. This circumstance opened to him the doors of the council 
chamber, and heaped upon him such credit, consideration, power, and 
fortune, that he in fact swayed the reins of government. These two indi- 
viduals, though different in temper, proceeded together with the most de- 
cided understanding. 

Count Sarno first complained to the king of the duke's propositions, 
which were by no means secret, and offered up his whole fortune, if ne- 
cessary, to save his majesty from the ignominy of committing open vio- 
lence. A similar scene took place between the king and the minister Pis- 
trucci. Before both, the monarch disavowed all intentions of force or 
injustice; on which these two nobles fitted out an armament against 
Otranto, and, in succour of Rhodes; and as this was eminently successful, 
the uired the surname of ‘‘ Deliverers of their Country.” 

The ope, however, had confederated with the Venetians against the 
Duke of Ferrara, who demanded succour of the Duke of Calabria, of 
whom he was brother-in-law. This was instantly granted. The Floren- 
tines, and Ludovico Sforza, had also declared for Ferrara, and it was 
agreed that should annoy the Venetians in Lombardy, while the 
latter attacked the Pope. In this he was altogether unsuccessful, for the 

al troops, commanded by Malatesta, wholly routed his army at 
Valletri ut the pontiff was discouraged by the death of his general, 
made overtures to the duke, and allowed him free passage through his 
dominions. The duke then beat the Venetians on their own territories, 
although they had descended on Otranto, and seized several towns. But 
Sforza, in pursuance of the then Italian policy, equally feared the aggran- 
dizement of his enemies and friends, and made peace with the Venetians 
on condition that they should restore to the King of Naples the captured 
laces, and retain only a small portion of their conquests in the Ferrarese. 
is so infuriated the Duke of Calabria, that he wrote to his father, and de- 
sired money, to chase the Venetians from the Italian Continent. But the 
old king was nowise conditioned for the furtherance of the war, and was, 
therefore, glad eno to accept the treaty. This maddened the duke, and 
he reverted to his old project of et the barons, as the only means 
of effecting his purpose. This intended measure was quickly spread 
throughout the country, and e grand conspiracy was projected, at the head 
of which was the Count of Sarno, with the Prince of Salerno and the 
Prince of Bisignano. They immediately armed their dependants, fortified 
their castles, and began to watch narrowly the conduct of the king and 
duke, until they were in condition to make manifest their intentions, For 
this purpose, the Count de Sarno remained at court ; this, however ey 
considered, 
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considered, threw distrust on that individual, and fears were entertained of 
his truth.. The minister also remained at court; this resulted from his 
ordinary timidity. But the conspirators turned for assistance to Pope 
Innocent VIII., who was newly elected, and was a known enemy to the 
Aragonese dynasty. To their wishes the pontiff made a favourable reply, and 
romised, moreover, to obtain for them the assistance of the Duke of 
orraine, of the House of Anjou, and a pretender to the crown of Naples. 
But the Duke of Calabria had received intimation of the conspiracy, and 
suddenly departed for Aquila, in the Abruzzi, the second city of the 
kingdom. ere he artfully imprisoned the chief of the powerful family 
of the Camponischi, together with his wife and children; and levying vio- 
lently large sums of money from the principal inhabitants, he left there a 
strong garrison. But the Aquilans revolted, and placed themselves under 
the papal banner, with the determination of taking full vengeance; and 
their feeling of absolute hatred spread rapidly throughout the kingdom, on 
the news of fresh atrocities committed by the prince in the Capuan pro- 
vinces. The theatre of the war was, by turns, in Apulia, inthe Abruzzi, 
and in the provinces of Capua, and was even shifted beiore the very gates 
of Rome. The country overflowed with blood, and was sadly impover- 
ished, The people manifested great energy, notwithstanding the secon- 
dary factions of the Orsini and Colonesi. The plans of the barons were so 
well laid, that the only places open to the duke were the capital, and the 
road to Rome ; but dissension manifested itself among the leaders, for the 
Count de Sarno and the Prince de Salerno had become irreconcilable foes. 
The Duke of Lorraine, moreover, had failed in the promised succours. 
The pope, however, in order to recover for the barons those advantages 
which they had lost by their petty dissensions, raised up the Swiss against 
the Milanese, and the Genoese against the Florentines, who immediately 
wished to recal their respective forces trom the royal army; but the trick 
of Ludovico Sforza saved the king and the duke, and destroyed the barons. 
He cunningly proposed to the pope a general peace—he assured him that 
the Neapolitan princes were ready to do him homage for their kingdom, to 
give a free pardon to their rebellious subjects, and to redress their injuries, 
The pontiff consented, and the barons were delivered up to the anger of 
Ferdinand and the Duke of Calabria. The barons were invited to the 
capital—they found themselves compelled to obey—all but the Count of 
Sarno, and he, knowing the leonine ferocity of the royal monsters, shut 
himself in his castle, determined to defend himself to the last. But the 
wily Aragonese was too subtle for the Neapolitan ; he wrote him the most 
affectionate letter of forgiveness, and offered his niece in marriage to the 
count's son; the father made an immediate and joyful journey to the court, 
accompanied by his whole family. There he was kindly received, the 
day for the marriage was fixed, and the minister, his son, and the princi- 
pal barons, were invited to the ceremony. When they had assembled, the 
palace gates were shut, the two principal nobles, with their families, were 
arrested, and thrown into prison. The, seized, however, the eldest son 
of the minister, and, tying him to a wild horse's tail, he was mercilessly 
dragged to death, The count died under the executioner'’s axe. The minis- 
ter was tortured, that he might discover his treasures, and at last under- 
went a death rendered atrocious by the most horrible cruelty; and, sooner 
or later, the other barons underwent a similar fate, while their once opulent 
families were reduced to the most abject poverty. Thus ended this Nea- 
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Visconti, E. Q. Opere Varie Italiane et Francesi. Milano, 1827. 


Tue archeological treatises of Visconti are collected by Dr. Labus, and 
the engravings executed under the inspection of Pelagio Pelagi. Three 
numbers have appeared: No. 1 contains the treatise on the Monument of 
Scipio. The inscriptions upon it are highly interesting. The most an- 
cient, that of Scipio Barbatus, was only found in 1780; the other, that of 
Lucius Scipio, has belonged to the Museo Barberino since the year 1616. 
Niebuhr supposes them to be transcripts of the Nenie, or songs in honour 
of the dead. We wonder that he did not give a correct copy of the in- 
scriptions, as they are but little known. We shall, therefore, insert them. 
Cornelius . Lucius . Scipio. Barbatus. Gnaivod . Patre Prognatus . Fortis . Sapiensque — 

Qoius . Forma. Virtutei . Purisuma Fuit — Consol Censor. Aidilis . Quei, Fuit Apud . 
Vos-Taurasia, Cisauna Samnio .Cepit—Subigit . Omne . Loucana Opsidesque . Abdoueit. 

Honi . oino . ploirume . cosentiont R (omani 

Duonoro . optumo . fuise . viro 

Luciom . Scipione . filios . Barbati 

Consol . Censor . Aidilis . hic . fuet . a (pud vos) 

Hec cepit . Corsica . Aleriaque . urbe 

Dedet . Tempestatebus . aide . mereto 

It is remarkable how nearly the Latin language approached to the Greek 
at that time, since they wrote, as in the A®olic dialect, oi instead of u, or 
oino instead of uno. Thus Mol Masa-—Moea. The most interesting 
dissertation in No. 2, is that on two ancient Mosaics, which represents 
wvequaerus, Visconti informs us, that the ancient Mosaic is infinitely more 
durable than the modern, because they used simply chalk instead of mastix 
to glue the pieces together. We learn also that the statue, vulgarly called 
Pasquino at Rome, is a statue of Patroclus, In No. 3 are contained the 
Triopean inseriptions of Herodes Atticus, which are now in the villa Bor- 
eee. There are still at Athens magnificent ruins of the Odeon of this 
lerodes Atticus, if the Turks have not destroyed them. 


SPANISH BOOKS. 


The difficulty of procuring books from Spain is very great, even if the 
press teemed with publications ; but the galling censorship prevents all free 
discussion: men of letters have, therefore, either left the country in disgust, 
or refuse to submit their performances to the severe measures of restric- 
tion. The consequence is, then, that not above two or three books emanate 
from the royal press of Madrid, and about as many from those of the pro- 
vincial capitals, This being the fact, we cannot, in this number, preserve 
any uniformity with the shorter reviews on this subject ; this difficulty, how- 
ever, shall be obviated in the succeding numbers. 

The following are the principal books published in the Peninsula, or 
abroad :—Vida y Hechos del piearo Guzman de Alfarache, 6 Atalaya de la 
vida humana, por Mateo Aleman. Lyon, 4 vol. 18mo. 

This is a reprint of the 1st and 2nd part of Aleman’s work, and one of the 
best specimens of the pure Castilian. It would be a good novel if the fre- 
quent digressions did not fatigue the reader. 

Poesias Lyricas de Don Juan Bautista Arriaza, tomo 2. Madrid. Im- 
prenta Real 1826, 8vo. 

This is the 5th edition. The first volume was published in 1822. It is 
well done, and accompanied with plates engraved in London, which were 
also used for the English edition. The poetry, however, is more remarkable 
for easy versification than high flown genius. 

Verdaderos principios de la Lengua Castellafia, or True Principles of the 

Spanish 
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Spanish Language, together with an Appendix, containing a Treatise on 
Spanish Synonyms, and a selection of Proverbs in Spanish, French, and 
English. By Don José Barras. Belfast, 1827. 

Tratado elemental de giro por Don José Maria-Brost. Madrid, 1827, 4to. 

Filosofia de la Eloquencia. Por Don Antonio de Capmany y de Mont- 
palan. Nueva Edicion conforme ala de Londres. Por Don José y M. P. y 
C. Gerona, &e. 1826, 8vo. 

Atlas Historicé, genealogico, cosmologico, geografico, etc. de Lesage, 
escrito por el Conde de las Casas traducido y aumentado por un Espanol 
Americano. Paris, 1826, royal folio. 

Obras escogidas de Miguel de Cervantes... Nueva edicion clasica, arre- 
glada, corregida y ilustrada. Con notas istoricas, grammaticales y criticas. 
Por Don Agustin Garcia de Arieta. Paris. Fermin Didot, 10 vols. 32mo. 
Paris, 1826. 

Don Quijote. Paris. Imprentade Aucher-Eloy, 1825, 6 vols. 32mo. 

La misma Obra.—Madrid. Por Don Miguel de Burgos. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1826. 

The typographic execution of the first edition is worthy the fame of the 
printer. The portrait of Cervantes, and the fac-simile of his Letter to 
the King, are copied from the last edition of Don Quixote, by the Aca- 
demy. The novel is remarkable for a correct text; but he has taken an un- 
justifiable liberty in extracting the episodes of the ‘ Curioso Impertinente,’ 
and the ‘ Capitan Captivo,’ and placing them among the novels. For the 
rest, the trouble of Don Agustin Arieta is confined to having appropriated 
the analysis of Sefior Rios, and the Life of Cervantes, by Sefior Navarrete, 
in the first volume ; and in the five following volumes, in having taken nu- 
merous notes extracted from Pellicer, Navarrete, and Boroles, (which, 
however, are unacknowledged,) and from the Dictionaries of Covarrubias 
and the Academy. The seventh, eighth, and ninth volumes contain twelve 
small novels of Cervantes, added to which are the two above alluded to, 
together with the ‘ Tia fingida, followed by some slight notes; and the 
tenth contains the ‘ Numancia, the ‘ Entretenida, and the nine Inter- 
medes which were published in the seventeenth century. 

The second edition is only conspicuous for its adoption of the modern 
orthography. It has the life, by Rios, and it is a cheap edition. 

The third edition, which we have mentioned, is well and correctly 
printed, on very inferior paper. The text is the same with the (1819) last 
edition ofthe Academy. They have also copied the plates. 

But the last edition of Don Quixote is that of Didot, published this year 
at Paris, in one vol. 32mo., accompanied with excellent engravings on steel, 
and executed in London. It is altogether a most beautiful little book. 

Historia antigua de Mijico: sacada de los mejores Historiadores Espa- 
oles y de los manuseritos y de las pinturas antiguas de los Indios, Ador- 
nada con mapas y estampas e ilustrada con disertaciones sobre la tierra, los 
animales y los habitantes de Mejico. Escrita ~~ Don Saverio Clavigero y 
traducida del Italiano por José Joaquin de Mora. London, 2 vols. royal 
8vo, 1826. 

There are, besides the above, some few other books of a more important 
character, and we purposely abstain from making mention of these, as 
it is our intention to devote articles to their contents. 

The ‘ No me Olvides’ has been lately published in London. It is a 
Spanish ‘ Forget Me Not, for the introduction of which class of publi- 
cations into this country we are indebted to the example first set by Mr. 
Ackermann. The exotic, however, found here a genial soil; and it has 
taken so firm a root, and shot up so luxuriantly, that this kind of production 
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promises to become a permanent branch of our polite literature. Distin- 

ished by the same graphic and literary beauties which recommend its 

nglish prototype, the present work is not only well calculated for general 
circulation in those extensive regions of which the Castilian is now the 
mother-tongue, but must also prove acceptable to all persons who wish to 
cultivate an acquaintance with that rich and harmonious language, for 
which object it would be difficult to find a more le and interesting 
manual. In the preface, the editor, Don Pablo de Mendibil, speaks of his 
own labours with great modesty ; but he and his associates have produced 
a very clever work. Besides the translations from the English Forget Me 
Not, which are ably executed, it contains several original pieces of great 
merit, in verse and in prose. These are probably supplied by a few of the 
unfortunate Spanish exiles in this country ; and it is no slight addition to 
the pleasure which this charming little k affords, to reflect that the 
well-directed enterprise of the publisher may contribute to the relief of 
those honourable men, whose sufferings, on grounds of humanity, entitle 
them to general sympathy and respect. 


NECROLOGY., 


PESTALO2Z1I. 

Pestatozz1 was born at Zurich, 1745. He lost his father, a physician, 
very early, and was educated by pious relatives. The intention of enterin 
the church was given up after an unsuccessful attempt at preaching, an 
he applied to the law. A disease, brought on by incessant and immoderate 
study, induced him to turn farmer. He bought a little estate, where a fre- 
quent intercourse with the common people laid open to his eyes the distress- 
ing state of the lower classes, Pestalozzi was not the man who could see 
misery without a correspondent feeling of compassion ; he could not pass a 
wretched cottage without stretching out a friendly hand to the poor inmates, 
nor see a shivering orphan without taking it to his fireside. He began to 
feel a contempt for the splendour of cold-hearted opulence, and indifference 
to all the knowledge which can be acquired from books; he proposed to 
himself to study only the volumes of life, and the happiness of wiping off 
a tear from an orphan’s cheek seemed of more value to him than all the 
glory of authorship. There were at that time in the canton of Berne, where 

estalozzi lived, plenty of beggarly children, who were taken care of b 
nobody ; the ory and sani patricians of Berne thought little better 
of the people than do the eastern despots; the education of the poor was 
entirely neglected. Pestalozzi took a number of them into his house, and 
became their father and their schoolmaster. But the expenses of this un- 
dertaking soon made him poor, for he was more benevolent than prudent, 
and the kind disposition of his heart made ‘im an easy prey to every de- 
signing villain. e loss of property did not depress his spirits, nor did 
the sneering of worldly men at his folly damp his ardour for improving the 
state of the lower orders. He wrote (1781) Lienhardt and Gertrud, an 
original novel, in which he embodied his own experience, presenting us a 
true, animated, vigorous picture of the people, with whose life, habits, 
manners, and propensities he had become acquainted. This novel, in its 
genre, is perhaps unrivalled in Europe for the humorous descriptions of 
country life. In 1798, when the French entered Switzerland, Pestalozzi 
declared himself a partisan of the Revolution, not from any partiality to the 
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French, but because he had found that no reform, however necessary, 
could be expected from the old aristocracies. After the massacre 
of Unterwalden, which has been so affectingly described by Montgo- 
mery in his Wanderer, Pestalozzi went to Stanz, and formed an establish- 
ment, where he received all the poor straggling orphans; he became 
again the teacher, father, and servant of about eighty children. But he 
did not receive the support which he had a right to expect. His democratical 
ms rendered him very obnoxious to the patrician party, which could, 
10wever, not prevent his being sent as deputy to the first consul at Paris in 
1802, and the pamphlet which he wrote after his return on the objects to 
which the legislation of Helvetia ought to attend, could not conciliate the 
numerous friends of abuses. Pestalozzi then had, for a short time, an esta- 
blishment at Burgdorf and Miinchenbuchsee, in the vicinity of M. Fellen- 
berg, till at last he was invited to come to Yverdun. There with the assist- 
ance of distinguished collaborators, he tried his new methods of education 
and instruction. The fundamental principle of his system, that the deve- 
lopment ofthe intellectual powers should be the chief object of education, not 
the acquirement of positive knowledge, is true, although Pestalozzi was not 
altogether successful in its application. Pestalozzi's mind was of an intui- 
tive cast, unfit for the details of an establishment, which soon proved to 
him ruinous and unmanageable. His method, however, effected a gradual 
and important improvement of the country schools in Switzerland, and 
other re of Europe; and in 1818 he, still impressed with the neces- 
sity of educating the poor, set apart 2000/. from the produce of a new 
edition of his works for the endowment of a school forthe poor. His inde- 
fatigable endeavours to execute this one great idea, the generous disinter- 
estedness with which he devoted his life and property to this object—a life 
fraught with trouble and bitterness, which might have been spent in ease and 
comparative opulence, will always endear him to the recollection of mankind. 
He could win the heart of a child in one minute by that good-humoured 
affectionate simplicity which lay in his countenance. Scholarship was not 
his pride. He was a complete a#ro3axres, but you could not converse long 
with him without perceiving that you spoke toa man of genius. Flashes 
of wit, following in quick succession like lightning in the summer season ; 
thoughts which astounded by their depth and originality ; a voleanic excita- 
bility of mind, a perfect absence of all selfish cares; and, lastly, a cynical 
appearance, left a lasting impression of this extraordinary man with all those 
who knew him. A short time before his death his establishment was com- 
pletely broken up, and Pestalozzi returned once more to the humble mansion, 
where fifty years before he had commenced as a farmer, brooding over the 
gloomy reflection, that he had spent half a century in the service of huma- 
nity, and earned but the thanks of a few among the millions. Simple as 
Pestalozzi was in his creed, yet he was full of religious sentiment, which at 
times was bursting forth in a stream of devotion in the midst of his chil- 
dren ; and thus we know that he died with all the resignation of a philoso- 
pher, and with al! the piety of a Christian, the 17th February, 1827, 


CARL PHILIPP CONZ. 

Carl Philipp Conz, who died on the 28th of last July, in his 65th year, a’ 
Tubingen, was professor of classical literature in that university, and ob- 
tained considerable reputation, both as a poet and atranslator. In the 
former character, he displayed much depth of reflection and great energy, 
‘united to considerable sensibility ; while his little anacreontic pieces, which 
ure distinguished for liveliness attempered by philosophy, may be ranked 
among the best compositions of the kind in the German language. His 
translation of AEschylus, notwithstanding some defects, is a work of un- 
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doubted merit. Conz also wrote a number of essays on literary and histo- 
rical subjects, which are scattered in various publications, but which deserve 
to be given to the public in a collected form, 


CARLO DE ROSMINI. 
Carlo de’ Rosmini, whose death occurred on the 9th of last June, was one 
of the ablest biographical writers of whom his country could boast in the 
resent day. His lives of Ovid, Guarino di Verona, Vittorino da Feltri, 
Philelphus Trivulzio, &c., have been deservedly recognized as models in 
this branch of composition. His latest and most extensive work is his 
Istoria di Milano, in four vols. quarto. This, however, comes down only 
to the year 1535 ; the remaining portion, which extends to 1740, the pe- 
riod of the death of the Emperor Charles VI. not being yet printed, al- 
though prepared for the press by the author. Since 1803, Rosmini resided 
in Milan, where he employed himself in studying, as materials for the above 
work, the numerous original and hitherto unexplored documents preserved 
in various libraries and archives. 


VULPIUs, 

Vulpius, author of the once celebrated romance, Rinaldo Rinaldini, and 
librarian and keeper of the cabinet of medals at Weimar, died in that 
city, four days after the completion of his sixty-second year. The vogue 
which he enjoyed as a novel-writer was as transitory as it was brilliant, for his 
Rinaldini, and the host of imitations to which it gave rise, have long been 
forgotten; or, if the former be remembered, it is only in consequence of 
the reputation it once enjoyed. Among his later productions, is his Curi- 
ositaten (Historical Curiosities), which appeared from 1811 to 1825, in 
ten volumes. He also edited the Journal der Vorzeit; and during the 
latter years of his life was employed upon a Dictionary of Northern My- 
thology, which has not, we believe, yet been given to the public. 

AVANZINI. 

Among the eminent individuals whom Italy has lately lost, Prof. Giuseppe 
Avanzini, who died at Padua, on the 18th of June, deserves to be re- 
corded. His discoveries in hydrostatics, and his application in the phy- 
sical and mathematical sciences, will perpetuate his name, as they have 
long since obtained for him the admiration of those able to appreciate 
his labours. In 1797, he was appointed Professor of Geometry and 
Algebra at the University of Padua; and in 1806, that of Physics and 
Mathematics. After Cossali’s death, in 1815, he received the additional 
honour of being chosen to the vacant chair of the professorship of the 
the Differential Calculus. 

EICHHORN, 

J.G. Eichhorn was born, 1752, in the principality of Hohenzollern-Oehrin- 
gen. He acquired his first celebrity as professor, at Jena, by his history of the 
commerce of East India before Mohamed, in 1775, whence heremoved, 1788, 
to Gottingen. Being an excellent oriental scholar, he began, about the same 
time as Michaelis, to subject the bible to a more minute scrutiny. The 
critical study of the original text led him in his introduction into the New 
Testament, to start a new and ingenious hypothesis on the origin of the 
Gospels. There existed, Eichhorn asserts, an original document in the 
Aramaic language, from which the three first Gospels have been drawn : 
it contained but a short narrative of the principal transactions of Jesus 
Christ, from his baptism to his death, not in a chronological ofder, but 
composed from communications made by the Apostles. This groundwork 
formed the materials from which those Apostles, who had an intention to 
write, formed a more complete history. 
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The hypothesis has been introduced into this country by the learned 
divine, the Bishop of Peterborough. It has never been abandoned by the 
author, nor ever been thoroughly refuted. The two last volumes of this 
Introduction appeared only a short time before Eichhorn’s death. The 
hypothesis itself, although, indeed, more specious and dazzling than 
natural and satisfactory, has had this beneficial result, that it set the 
theologians, not only of Germany, but also of other countries, at work, and 
most important and useful researches have been made in consequence of 
it. On the other hand, this elaborate criticism has, unfortunately, occa- 
sioned in this country the condemnation of German divinity shastier. 

Eichhorn, however, distinguished himself not only as an orientalist and 
divine, but also as an historian and bibliographer. He has published a 
* History of Literature, from its Beginning to the Latest Times,’ in 11 vols. ; 
a‘ General History of Culture and Literature of Modern Europe,’ in 2 vols. ; 
a ‘ History of Eloquence, in the Modern Languages,’ in 3 vols.; a ‘ His- 
tory of the Three vast Centuries,’ in 6 vols. ; besides a ‘ General Library 
of Biblical Literature,’ in 10 vols.; and a ‘ Repertorium of Biblical and 
Oriental Literature,’ in 18 vols.; an ‘ Introduction to the Old Testament, 
in 5 vols.; and the ‘ Introduction to the New Testament, of which we 
have spoken, also in 5 vols. He translated also the Hebrew Prophets, in 
3 vols. From this list, which is far from being complete, our readers may 
form an idea of the indefatigable labours of the German divine. He was 
also the editor of the Goettingen Anzeigen, 

The life of a scholar of this kind, who remains almost forty years in one 
spot, cannot be very rich in remarkable incidents, and we possess, there- 
fore, no other’ materials for a biography. We can only add, that he en- 
joyed the highest reputation all over Germany, and that he was on terms of 
the most intimate friendship with all his colleagues at Gottingen. From 
the gradual decline of his strength, he felt the approach of death with the 
most imperturbable tranquillity, and he remarked, in the last hour, to his 
friend, the anatomist Langenbeck, and the celebrated professor Blumen- 
bach, as a point of physiological curiosity, how he felt by degrees the vital 
spirit withdrawing from the different parts of the body, and, only a quarter 
of an hour before he breathed his last, he yet distinctly stated that life was 
becoming extinct in the spina dorsi. He died the 25th of June last. His 
son, also Professor at Gottingen, has distinguished himself by an excellent 
work ‘ on the History of the German Law.’ 


HAMARSKOLD. 

On the 15th October, 1827, died at Stockholm, Lorenz Hamarskéld, a 
distinguished scholar and philosopher, to whom Sweden is indebted for the 
preservation of two of its most eminent poets, Stiernhjelm, the patriarch of 
Swedish poetry, whose works he published; and Stagnelius, whose manu- 
scripts he collected and edited. tHe lived to publish the fourth volume of 
his excellent History of Philosophy, which appeared only a short time be- 
fore his death, and he has left behind him a volume of logic, ready for the 
press. 


HASCHE. 

Johann Christian Hasche, author of the Umstandliche Beschreibung 
Dresdens, and the Diplomatische Geschichte Dresdens, 6 vols. 1816-22, 
died on the 25th July, in his 84th year, 
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STATE OF MEDICINE IN GERMANY. 


In commencing a Quarterly Report on the Progress of the Medical 
Sciences in Germany, the subject will be better understood if prefaced by a 
short retrospect on the state of medicine in that country. 

After the death of the great Haller, who, in conjunction with Boerhaave, 
may be said to have swayed the sceptre of medicine in his lifetime, the 
Vienna School of Medicine stood at the head of the profession in Ger- 
many. Van Swieten, the able commentator and favourite pupil of Boer- 
haave, first established its reputation, which was upheld by De Haen 
and by Stoll, the chief supporter of the Humoral Pathology, one of the 
most expert physicians of any age, and latterly by Peter Frank, the able 
author of the Epitome de Curandis Hominum Morbis, a work which, even 
in its unfinished state, has been deservedly recommended as the best exist- 
ing compendium of medicine in any language. The fame of these great 
men was upheld by the lustre shed on them by being physicians of the 
Emperor of Germany, as well as by the superintendence of the large Vienna 
hospitals, and of the medical service in the Austrian monarchy, and by 
the numerous pupils who flocked to their lectures, and their clinical 
courses ; and who afterwards spread their principles throughout the whole 
civilized world. 

Such was the state of medicine in Germany, when a new system, invented 
in the metropolis of Scotland, by a man unnoticed in his own country, began 
to spread through the German lecture-rooms, and attracted the attention of 
Peter Frank, and was afterwards eagerly pursued and cultivated by his son, 
Dr. Joseph Frank, (still living on his villa near Como,) and by his follow- 
ers, Weikard, Roeschlaub, and others. We speak of the Brunonian theory, 
invented by Dr. John Brown, and founded on the principie, that the causes 
of all the existing diseases may be reduced to two; viz. the sthenic cause, 
produced by an excess of strength; and the asthenic, the most prolific of 
all, by a state of debility. The natural consequence of the temporary 
triumph of this theory, which was upheld by all the younger medical men 
of Germany, and by many of their seniors, was an injudicious and destruc- 
tive employment of all kind of corroborating medicines, such as moschus, 
opium, bark, and ammonia, combined with wine and other stimulants in 
unheard of quantities; and produced a havoc and waste of life, which 
could not have been overlooked in times of war, bloodshed, and political 
and religious feuds. 

It was impossible that the just-mentioned state of feverish exaltation of 
this period could last very long in the physical or in the moral world. The 
discoveries in metaphysics, natural patlecenter, natural history, compara- 
tive anatomy, and chemistry, shed a full light on this deplorable state of 
medical infatuation on the one hand, and on the other the moral apathy and 
exhaustion which followed the war against Napoleon developed a quite 
opposite state of the genius epidemicus, or of the reigning diseases, which 
may be traced back to the violent epidemic of typhus-fever left behind the 
steps of the retiring French torces from the flames of Moscow to the gates 
of Paris. The reigning diseases in Germany, in the other parts of the 
European continent, and even in the British empire, began to assume a 
more inflammatory type, tempered only, for a short time, by the epidemic 
of fever of the years 1817 and 1818, produced by the rainy season, and the 
bad harvest of 1817; and by the scarcity of that year, and of the next fol- 
lowing. The necessity of a less exciting and a more depletory treatment 
was felt in Germany as everywhere; and though it was not pushed to the 
excess of the school of Broussais in France, the true counterpart of the 
Brunonian system, nor to the extent of the Italian system of counter-irrita- 
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tion (Sistema del contrastimolo,) invented by Rasori, and followed by his 
numerous pupils, in a great number of cases, certainly a less free use of the 
lancet, the more frequent exhibition of calomel and of similar medicines, 
prevented much mischief. 

It is only since the year 1825 that some eminent German practitioners 
and medical writers have hinted that diseases, from displaying a strong 
inflammatory nature, seem to be changing into a more nervous cha- 
rem and that, consequently, retrograde steps in the treatment are re- 
quired. 

Meanwhile, the doctrine of Broussais, or the Physiological Medicine, as 
it has been foolishly called by his adherents, exerted only a very limited in- 
fluence on the medical men of Germany ; another sect arose amongst them, 
the Homoeopathic. The inventor of this new theory was Dr. Samuel 
Hahnemann, to whose clever and original mind Science is indebted for the 
discovery of an excellent test of the smallest quantities of lead contained in 
wine (Liquor probatorius Hahnemanni), and for a new and sometimes very 
useful preparation of mercury, (Mercurius solubilis Hahnemanni.) This 
gentleman, so well acquainted with the different qualities of drugs, and dis- 
gusted by the lavishness wherewith the Brunonian and the Antiphlogistic 
School prescribed immense quantities of them, took the opposite plan. 
The principle of his system is to give extremely small quantities of medi- 
cines, and such drugs as are supposed to be able to excite in a healthy 
man the same diseases which they were now given to contend with. 

The pupils of Hahnemann, which called themselves Homoeopathic (simi- 
lar) Physicians, and their medical brethren of a different creed, Allopathic 
(different) Physicians, are to be found mostly in Bohemia, Austria, and in 
the hereditary provinces of that monarchy. But this leads us to the great 
change which has taken place in the Vienna School of Medicine by the 
demise of Peter Frank, in the year 1820, and by that of both the Schmitts, 
of Boer, Beer, Goelis, and others, who constituted its principal ornaments, 
Since that period, and even some years before, the most flourishing schools 
have been at the University of Berlin, erected in the year 1810, at Goet- 
tingen, Heidelberg, Halle, and Bonn. 

Few are now remaining of the old sterling physicians and pillars of 
science. The most eminent among them are Vorelat, Rostock, Hufeland, 
at Berlin, whose great merit consists in admitting, with a rare modesty and 
impartiality, the good parts of any system, forming from these materials, 
and the extent of his experience, an eclectic doctrine, productive of im- 
mense advantage, which is propagated by his pupils, admirers, imitators, 
and the readers of his monthly journal, in which he is accustomed to 
—— his sagacious ‘ Observations on the Form and Pressure of the 

umes,’ 


CONTINENTAL LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Amsterdam. 
M. Kontne has, in a work entitled Geschiedenis van het Slot de Muiden, 
given an interesting historical account of the chateau of Muiden, so cele- 
brated in the annals of the Netherlands, both from the events connected 
with it, and from its having been the residence of Cornelius van Hooft, the 
Tacitus of Holland. 

A volume of historical memoirs and documents, Bydragen tot de Geschi- 
edenis dér Niederlanden, by M. van Cappelle, Protessor of National His- 
tory at the Atheneum of Amsterdam, contains several curious and im- 
portant 
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portant papers, and one or two literary essays relative to historical com- 
position. Among the latter, that in which M. van Cappelle draws a com- 

arison between the history of the Netherlands by Van Hooft, and that by 
Schiller, is an excellent piece of criticism, and highly instructive, as show- 
ing the different views taken of the same subject by those two distinguished 
writers. 


Berlin. 

Dvrine the past summer, Professor von Schlegel has been engaged in de- 
livering a course of lectures on the theory and history of the fine arts, a 
summary of which has been published in the Berliner Conversations- Blatt. 
This analysis has proved so exceedingly interesting and attractive, that 
we hope the professor will be induced to publish the whole from his manu- 
scripts. 

it appears to have been peculiarly his design to correct many erroneous 
notions which are still entertained by students of Arts; and we are much 
struck with the originality of idea, as well as the variety which pervades the 
whole subject. We are pleased to remark that he has again directed the 
attention of natural philosophers to Goéthe’s Theory of Colours, a work 
which has not been duly appreciated in Europe, and which, perhaps, may 
render it difficult for posterity to decide whether Goéthe had a greater 
claim to immortality as a poet, or a natural philosopher. 


A new review entitled Jahrbucher fur wissenschaftliche Kritik, heraus- 
egeben von der Societat (Gesellschaft) wissenschaftliche Kritih zu Ber- 

fin, has since last January appeared at Stuttgard. A whole society have 
undertaken the editorial management of this review. The members have 
divided themselves into three classes. 1. The philosophical class, which 
comprehends theology, jurisprudence, political economy, and statistics. 
2. The class for natural science, which embraces mathematics and medicine. 
3. The historico-philological class, with which are connected the fine arts. 
This classification is taken from the Royal Academy of Berlin, with the 
exception that there the mathematics form a particular division. 

This society does not pretend to survey the whole empire of literature, 
but declares in their prospectus that only wnportant works which deserve a 
place in the history of science will come under their consideration. Many 
persons in Germany have thought this declaration very objectionable, ap- 
pearing to pronounce a summary condemnation of those works which the 
society may omit to notice. We think, however, that this inference can 
hardly fairly be drawn. They further announce that every article must be 
approved of by the class which presides over the subject of the work re- 
viewed ; the object is to preserve the dignity and good temper which be- 
come men of science, even when the opinions are totally different: each 
article, therefore, appears under the signature of the contributor. This 
censorship, as it has been maliciously called, has given rise to another in- 
convenience ; a author whose book is spoken of in terms of disappro- 
bation, fancies he has a right to complain of the whole editorial body. A 
notion has also gone abroad that the tendency of this review is to dissemi 
nate the principles of a certain philosophical school, that of Professor He- 
gel at Berlin, which is now in great vogue in Germany, and we are truly 
sorry to see that a paper on Savigny's History of the Roman Law during the 
Middle Ages, which was rather lippently written, has already drawn torth 
in the last number of the Rhenish Museum, edited by Niebuhr, at Bonn, a 
charge of this nature. With the exception of this article, and a few others, 
we have been highly gratified by the Review. Among the principal works 
which have been reviewed, are, Bronsted’s Travels and Researches in 

Greece ; 


Sart ERR Ae 
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Greece; Mignet's History of the French Revolution ; Luden's History of 
Germany ; Robert Brown's Works on Botany ; Thiersch’s Epoch of Sculp- 
ture among the Greeks ; Grimm's German Grammar ; Lingard’s History 
of England ; Berzelius on Chemistry ; Menzel's Modern History of Ger- 
many ; Wachsmuth’s Grecian Antiquities ; Burdach’s Physiology ; Geh- 
ler's Physical Dictionary ; Daru’s History of Brittany ; and various im- 
portant works on Mathematics and Law. The society has announced a 
review of Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, and Hallam's Constitutional 
History of England. Among the contributors are mentioned Boeckh, the 
editor of the Corp. Inscript. Graec., Bopp, the Sanscrit scholar, Gesenius, 
the oriental professor at Halle, V. Goéthe, Hegel, W. v. Humboldt, Link, 
Meckel, Passow, Reisig, Ritter, A. W. v. Schlegel, Thiersch, Welcker, &c. 


The Transactions of the Royal Society of Berlin, for the year 1824, have 
been lately published. The academy is divided into four classes: I. Phy- 
sics. II, Mathematics. III. Philosophy. IV. History and Philology. 

In the division of the natural sciences are the following treatises : 

1. On the Chemical Union of Bodies, by Karsten. 

2. Onthe Process of Smelting in Mines. 

3. Experimental Observations on the Influence of different kinds of 
Manures in producing the Constituent parts of various Sorts of Corn, by 
Hermbstaed. 

4. On the Fundamental Doctrines of Acoustics, by Fischer. 

5. On Hydrocephalus before the Birth, with some General Remarks on 
Deformities of Birth, by Rudolphi. 

Anatomical Observations by the same writer. 

a. On the Ourang-Outang, and evidence that this Animal is the same as 
the young Pongo Ape. 

b. On the Torpedo. 

6. Plan of a Phytological Arrangement of Plants, to which is added a 
Crystogamic System, by Link. 

7. On the Antelope of Northern Africa, with particular reference to the 
opinions of the ancients on this subject, by Lichtenstein. 

8. Generalisation of certain Principles in the Treatise on the more exact 
Description of the Surfaces of Crystals, by Weiss. 

In the Mathematical class are contained, 

1. An Inquiry into the Planetary Aberration which arises from the Sun's 
Motion, by Bessel. 

2. On the Integration of Linear Equations, with partial finite differences, 
by Eytelwein. 

3. On Describing Isotomie Figures in Conic Sections, by Gruson. 

In the philosophical class, 

On the Scientific Conduct of the Sense of Duty, by Schleimacher, 

In the historico-philological class, 

1. Oncertain Historical and Political Allusions in Ancient Tragedy, by 
Siivern. 

2, On the Antigone of Sophocles, by Boeckh. 

3. Explanation of a Greek marginal note upon an Egyptian Papyrus, by 
Buttman. 

4. Comparative Analysis of the Sanscrit and Cognate Languages, by 
opp. 

7 5. On the Farnese Congius in the Gallery of Antiquities at Dresden, by 
ase, 

6. On Alphabetic Writing, and its Connection with the Structure of Lan- 

ages, by W. v. Humboldt. 
7. The History of Arabia Petra, and its Inhabitants. = 
e 
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The University of Marburg has conferred = Spohr, the composer of 
Faust, &c., a diploma of doctor in music. This eminent master has just 
produced a new opera, entitled Pietro von Abano. 


Bonn, 

In the one of Bonn there are at present fifty-five professors of pub- 
lic lectures. 4 for Catholic theology; 4 Protestant theology ; 9 for juris- 
prudence; 4 for mathematics ; 4 for natural philosophy ; 12 medicine and 
surgery ; 6 for philosophy; 4 for philology; 2 for oriental languages; 1 
for the fine arts; and 3 for history; beside these there are masters for 
fencing, dancing, and drawing. From the programme it appears that these 
professors will deliver 175 lectures in the course of the present session, 
viz., 12 on Catholic theology; 12 on Protestant theology; 35 on jurispru- 
dence ; 37 on medicine and surgery; 15 on philosophy; 13 on mathema- 
tics; 14 on natural philosophy; 14 on philology; 4 on oriental languages ; 
5 on modern languages ; 8 on history ; 6 on statistics. 

Professor Niebuhr will deliver one course of lectures on the countries 
and nations of the ancient world, and another on finance, money and 
banks, a subject on which this distinguished historian is very conversant. 
Professor Schleger lectures on the Ramayuna, on ancient universal history 


down to the fall of the Roman empire, and on the description of Egypt by 
Herodotus. 


Copenhagen. 
A uirerary Annual, edited by Mad. Beyer, and bearing the singular 
title of Gifion, contains prose and poetical contributions from several of 
the most er writers in Denmark 
] 


—Rahbek, Oehlenschliiger, Winther, 
Falsen, Olsen, Heiberg, &c. This publication was commenced in 1826, 
since which it has much improved. 


Dr. Otto, who, last winter, gave a course of lectures on phrenology, has 
established a journal, exclusively devoted to that science, under the title 
of Dansk Tidsskrift for Phrenologien, A number is published every 
three months. 


Familien Usfeldt, an historical romance of the seventeenth century, by 
J.C. Lange; a new volume of tales, by Immermann, are among the few 
original productions of this class that deserve notice; the literature of 
Denmark being in this respect as scanty as that of its neighbours is 
prolific. 


The fourth volume of Rahbek’s Autobiography renders us impatient for 
the completion of these interesting reminiscences, in which the worthy 
veteran has preserved so many anecdotes of contemporary writers, and 
which form so. valuable and entertaining a mass of information relative to 
the literary history of Denmark during the last fifty years. 


M. Winther is about to publish, under the title of Literatura Scientia 
Rerum Naturalium in Dania, Norvegia, et Holsatia, usque ad annum 
1828, a complete and scientifically-arranged view of all that has been 
written on the natural history of those countries. This work, in collecting 
materials for which the author has been employed during ten years, is ex- 
pected to appear during the present month (Jan. 1828). 


The same writer has commenced a monthly periodical, Sneeldier, in- 
tended to consist principally of original tales a poetical pieces, by Danish 
writers. The first number contains several articles by the editor himself, 
among which are, Specimens of Danish Amatory Songs of the Middle 
Ages, and ‘ A Night in Rosenberg Garden. There is, likewise, a tale by 
Kruse, entitled, * The September Evening; and ‘ Love and Death,’ a 
story, by Bruno. Phrenology 
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Phrenology appears to excite considerable interest in this country. Be- 
sides the Phrenological Journal, there is another periodical, of a some- 
what similar nature, entitled Archiv for Psychologie, §c. Dr. Nurgard, 
too, has recently published a volume, under the title of Bidrug til Phre- 
nologiens nyeste historie i Denmark, in which he gives the result of his 
conversations with Peter Nielsen, the child-murderer. As connected with 
this subject, may be here mentioned Professor Sibbern’s Sketch of Psy- 
chology, of which the second volume is just announced. 


Hillerup, the translator of some of Sacchetti's tales, lately published in 
the Hertha, and who has resided for years past in Italy, has been em- 
ployed on a poetical version, into his native tongue, of the Orlando Furioso, 


some specimens of which have already appeared in the abovementioned 
journal. 


Florence. 
Our readers may form an idea of the state of literature in Italy from the 
following extract of a letter from Florence :— 

‘You can hardly conceive how difficult the communication is between 
the different parts of Italy. What is printed in Sicily is unknown at 
Naples, and it is here almost more easy to get a book from Macao than 
from Naples. There are very few new publications. Besides Italian classics, 
the press sends out nothing but translations, and reprints of works that 
have been published somewhere else. The Antologia is the best periodical 
we have, M. Vieusseux neglecting nothing to make it from day to day more 
interesting.” 

Geneva. 

Tux Society founded in 1777, by Jsak Iselin (Gesellschaft zur Beforderung 
des Guten und Gemeinnutzigen), held a meeting lately at Basil, in Swit- 
zerland, which was attended by many eminent scholars. This society has 
ranked among iis members the most distinguished men of Switzerland. In 
the year 1779, they proposed, as a prize-question,— Whether it was advi- 
sable for a commercial and republican state to make legislative enactments 
against luxury. The late Pestalozzi was the successful candidate ;—his 
answer was in the negative, 


Dr. Colladen, of Geneva, has obtained the prize from the Academy of 
Science in Paris, for his dissertation on the compressibility of liquids ; and 
Louis Pradier, also of Geneva, has received the prize for sculpture. 


Leipzig. 
Dr. Frerscner, a native of Saxony, who has been some years senian in 
Paris, is preparing a new edition of the Koran, with an Arabic commen- 
tary. From his eminent knowledge of the Arabic tongue, we may expect 
some very valuable illustrations in this publication, which may be looked 
for in about a year. 
Munich. 

Ar Munich, where the new university has already begun a noble race with 
the other universities of Germany, a new periodical is shortly about to be 
published, called the Ausland. It proposes to give an account of the 
intellectual, political, and moral life of the nations out of Germany: it will 
collect information useful to the politician, the lawyer, physician, and to 
the divine, as well as to the merchant, mechanic, and manufacturer. 
Several learned men have undertaken the editorial management. 


The Society of German Natural Philosophers and Physicians held their 
session at Munich, from the 18th to the 23d September. The celebrated 
Decandolle, from Geneva, was present, and a hope was expressed that the 
Swiss Society of Naturalists would enter into relation with them. Dr. 


Dollinger 
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Dollinger delivered an oration on ‘the influence of the sciences, especially 
natural philosophy, on the culture and intellectual development of na- 
tions.’ The Counsellor Von Martius spoke ‘ on the problem of phy- 
siology. Professor Glorker, of Breslau, ‘ on the formation and origin 
of the Prussian Hyalith; Leop. von Buch, from Berlin, ‘ on the Hippu- 
rites which have lately been_diseovered in the Bavarian Alps, at Reichen- 
hall,’ and compared them with those in the Provence, &c. &c. Professor 
Thiersch reported on the subject of a new edition of Pliny, which had been 
proposed, and showed the necessity of revising the text from the Codd. 
of Florenes and Paris, which have hitherto been little consulted. All 
the philologists and natural philosophers of Germany will be requested by 
the society to contribute to this new edition. A number of other lectures, 
on subjects relating to natural philosophy, were delivered; and the day 
after the close of the sessions, the members of the society, one hundred 
and seventeen in number, had the honour of dining at the royal residence, 
on which occasion the king entertained himself with almost every member, 
with his usual affability. 

The Aiginetic Statues, which will form one of the greatest ornaments 
of the new Glyptotheca, at Munich, have arrived from Rome. They are 


seventeen in number, and have been restored by the celebrated Thor- 
waldsen, 


Paris. 
Jv. v. Kiaprorna is about to publish a Latin-Comanic-Persian Lexicon, 
from a manuscript which Petrarch presented to the Republic of Venice. 
The Comanic is a dialect of the Turkish, and was, during the middle ages, 
the language chiefly used in Lesser Asia. The same scholar proposes to 


ive to the world a new and improved edition of Adelung and Vater's 
{ithridates, 


The editor of the periodical publication entitled ‘ Journal Asiatique’ 
announces a more extensive and instructive plan, to commence with the 
number in January. The most celebrated oriental scholars of the conti- 
nent are co-operating in this work; among them we notice the names of 
von Humboldt, von Hammer, A. W. von Schlegel, A. Sacy, &c. The in- 
tention is to give an analysis of all works on oriental literature which are 


a m every part of Europe, as soon as they can be transmitted to 
aris. 


M. Kunkel is occupied in editing Meidani’s Arabic Proverbs, amounting 
to about six thousand; many of them are furnished with valuable com- 
mentaries by Meidani himself, and among them will be found many impor- 
tant notices on the history and philology of the ancient Arabs. Professor 
Hamaker of Leyden had announced the same intention. 


Professor Olshausen of Kiel, now living at Paris, where he is studying 
the ancient Persian idioms, intends to publish Zoroaster's works in the ori- 
ginal language, with a translation ; which will be one of the most mportant 
undertakings which has for many years been executed. 


Pesth. 
In Hungary, out of a population of a million of Catholics, there are 
21,500 students in the various universities, colleges, and lyceums. Among 
the Lutherans, whose number is 70,000, there are 3800 students; and out 
of a population of one million and a half of Calvinists, there are 7200 stu- 
dents. Thus there are 32,500 students, and those who profess the Greek 
ritual are not included m this number. 


Rome, 
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Rome. 
Tue German Architect Thiirmer, now in Rome, who published, a short 


time since, some beautiful views of Athens, has, in company with Otto 
Stackelberg, a celebrated Russian traveller, made a discovery of the highest 
importance to archeological science. While engaged in their excavations 
at Corneto (Tarquinium), they found, in three vaults, a number of vases, 
domestic utensils, and curious paintings. They also discovered a frieze of 
132 figures, representing a variety of plays in the Aiginetic style. The 
= vases are one beautiful ; drawings from the paintings have 
een made, and will be published by Stackelberg. A Frenchman, M. 
Raoul Rochette, the author of a work, ‘ Sur les Colonies Greeques,’ 
and of some silly letters from Switzerland, hearing of the discovery, hastened 
to the spot, accompanied by artists, to take drawings. His intention was to 
publish some account of the curiosities ; but he was prevented from his pur- 
pore by Cardinal Somaglia, who would not allow the German artist and 


is companion to be deprived of the honour of their discovery by the offi- 
ciousness of M. Raoul Rochette. 


St. Petersburg. 
Tue prize question of the historico-philological section of the academy of 
St. Petersburg for the year 1827-28 is—What were the consequences of the 
domination of the Mogols in Russia to the constitution of the state and the 
culture of the people ?—to be considered, especially, in a political point of 


view. 


The literature of Russia has received very important additions by several 
valuable works, which have lately appeared at Moscow. Professor Divi- 
gubsky has brought before the public his Flora of Moscow. Professor 
Fischer published about the same time ‘ Notices sur les Plantes fossiles de 
Moscow. Professor Reis has written, ‘Ordo bibliothece universitatis 
Cwsarezw-Mosquensis, Latine et Russice. Professor Mersliakov has 
finished the first part of his translation of Tasso. Levezky has completed 
the second part of his Zoology. Magkow has completed his encyclope- 
dical survey of the military sciences ; while Iwashkovsky is occupied upon 
a Greek and Russian Lexicon in two volumes. The expenses of most of 
these works is, in the first instance, defrayed by the university of Moscow. 


The liberality with which literature and the fine arts are patronized by the 
nobility of Russia may be observed from the many splendid works pub- 


lished under the direction and at the expense of many distinguished indi- 
viduals. 


Count Romanzow has lately printed at Casan, in large folio, at his own 
expense, Abulghasis’ History of the Mongols and Tartars. The splendid 
map of Moldavia in six large folio sheets, which lately appeared at Amster- 
dam, was produced after a survey under the direction of the Russian 
general Bawr. 

The Mongol literature, which to this day has been much neglected, begins 
to claim the public attention, from the munificent liberality and assiduous 
zeal with which the study of it is now patronized. The emperor has pre- 
sented 10,000 rubles to Dr. Schmidt, already known by his discoveries in 
the history of Middle Asia, to furnish him with materials for publishing 
the great historical work of Sanang Satsan, Chuntaidschi der Ortas, con- 
taining the history of the Eastern Mongols, written in 1662 The original 
work will be accompanied with a translation and voluminous commentary, 
and the editor has led us to hope that he will furnish a Mongol grammar, 
M. Igumnow of Irkutzk is occupied in compiling a Mongol-Russian dic- 

tionary, 
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tionary, and in this undertaking he has been assisted by the bounty of the 
emperor. 


Captain Etholen, in the service of the Russian-American company, has 
lately sent to the university of St. Petersburg a rare collection of curiosi- 
= collected during his travels in North America and the South Sea 

slands, 


The translations which have lately appeared show that classical litera- 
ture is not neglected in Russia. Odolensky has published Plato's work on 
laws ; and Martinov, already known to the public by his version of Ana- 
creon, another of Pindar, which forms part of a series of translations 
from the Greek writers. 


The university of Moscow contains 686 students, and that of St. Peters- 
burg, which was only founded in 1819, has already risen to the number of 
460. The government does not allow any lectures on philosophy. 


A new institution for the study of the oriental languages is rising in 
Russia. M. Lazazeu, an Armenian of Moscow, lately deceased, has be- 
queathed a considerable sum to found a school, where, beside other sci- 
ences, the Turkish, Persian, Arabic, and Armenian languages are to be 
taught. 

Hassan Begh, a native of Persia, who has lately been converted to 
Christianity, has been appointed teacher of the Persian at the university of 
Casan. The celebrated Pototian collection of Mohammedan coins, consist- 
ing of about 1000 pieces, has been purchased by the same university for 
7000 rubles. 


The printing of Rhasis* French and Turkish vocabulary is begun, and 
may be expected to be soon finished. 


Professor Senkowski had undertaken to publish the Berggrenian Dic- 
tionnaire Abrége Francais, Arabe; but, on account of an unfortunate dif- 
ference between M. Berggren and M. Senkowski, the printing has been 
suddenly stopped. 


The Russian government has resc!ved to found an oriental professor- 
ship in the university of Kharkov, which hitherto is the only college in 
the empire where there is no chair for teaching oriental literature. The 
languages to be taught are Turkish, Arabic, and Persian. M. de Perowski 
of St. Petersburg is appointed curator of the vniversity. 


A poetical anthology has lately been published by Illichevsky, mem- 
ber of the Literary Society, the Society for Russian Literature, and other 
institutions at St. Petersburg, under the title of Opité v' Antologicheskom 
Rodom, §c. This little volume, which is very elegantly printed, contains a 
variety of fables, tales, epigrams, &c. amounting altogether to two hundred 
and sixty different pieces. Many of these display great talent; and the 
collection has been very favourably received. 


Dukh Karamzina, or the Spirit of Karamzin, in two volumes, with a 
portrait of the Russian historian, is a collection of the most admired 
passages from his various works. The editor, M. ivanchin-Pisarev, has 
arranged them under the head of philosophical, political, and literary sub- 
jects ; and has illustrated them with critical and historical remarks. 


» Jovsky’s Elements of Chemistry, of which the first volume of the second 
edition has just appeared, is a work no less admirable for the purity of 
its style, than for its scientific arrangement. In this volume, the author 
treats of the simple chemical elements ; in the two following he will speak 

of 
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of compound and of organic substances, according to the most recent dis- 
coveries in this science. In his nomenclature, he has translated all the 
technical terms and names, substituting equivalent Russian words. 


A series of letters on Eastern Siberia, a region comparatively little 
known, even to the Russians themselves, has been published during the 
present year, by M. Alexis Martos, who, during a residence of several 
years in that country, collected much interesting and important informa- 
tion relative to it, which he has embodied in this form. These letters are 
written in an agreeable style, and everywhere exhibit an intelligent and 
reflecting mind. Among numerous other interesting particulars, the au- 
thor gives an account of three families of British missionaries, settled near 
Selenginsk ; two of whom originally came from Glasgow. ‘The religious 
ceremonies of the Buriats, a sect of Lama worshippers, on the borders of 
Lake Gusin, are also very fully described. The work contains a plan of 
Irkushk, a map of the route from that city to Kiahkta along Lake Baikal, 
and several views; among which is one of the missionary colony near 
Selenginsk. 

Katenin’s Andromache, which was performed for the first time at St. 
Petersburg, on the 15th of last February, is spoken of by the Russian jour- 
nalists, as the best tragedy that has been uced for several years, Al- 
though the same subject has been already treated both by Euripides and 
Racine, Katenin has imparted to it a great degree of novelty, by laying the © 
scene in Troy itself, on the night when it was taken by the Greeks. In the 
piece of the French dramatist, Hermione is the real heroine ; but here it is 
the Trojan princess, whose misfortunes and whose maternal affection inte- 
rest the spectators. This character is finely drawn ; and the conflict between 
her duty to the memory of her husband, and her love for her child, that 
prompts her to sacrifice every thing in order to save him, is painted in the 
most affecting manner. The quarrel between Pyrrhus and Agamemnon is 
an excellent scene, and the latter has all the fierceness and haughtiness of 
his Homeric prototype. 

A collection of travels through Tartary and other eastern countries, 
made during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, by Marco 
Polo, Mandeville, Schildberger, Barbaro, Contarini, and other foreigners, 
has been published in the Russian language, by M. Yazaikov, who has 
thus performed a most essential service to his countrymen. This transla- 
tion is distinguished by the simplicity and purity of its style, and is en- 
riched with many curious and valuable notes. 

In an historical tale, entitled Gosnitzky, printed at Moscow, an anony- 
mous author has attempted, but with no great success, to produce a kind 
of national romance, 4 la Walter Scott. 


Korobky's Letters of a Russian Naval Officer give a faithful and ani- 
mated picture of the expedition of the Russian fleet in the Mediterranean, 
under Admiral Senyavin. These letters abound likewise with descriptions 
of various places, anecdotes of eminent characters, &c. while the style is 
distinguished for its perspicuity and correctness. Since the publication of 
this work, the author is dead. 


Golitz's Opit Nauki Izyashtshnago, or Theory of Criticism in the Fine 
Arts and Literature, is a work of great merit; and displays a depth of 
thinking and justness of taste, that will place the author on a level with the 
best esthetical writers of other countries. It must be admitted, however, 
that some of his rules are too arbitrary, and founded rather upon autho- 
rity than upon analogical reasoning. 
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Not contented with translating the romances of Sir Walter Scott, the 
Russians have fabricated others, which the booksellers of Moscow pass 
off as his productions; although it is almost needless to say they have 
nothing of Sir Walter in them, beyond his name on the title-pages. Among 
these soi-disant Scotch novels is one entitled Gustavus Waldheim, which 
even had not the worthy baronet already so numerous a literary progeny of 
his own, he would hardly care to adopt. Translations of the Talisman, and 
of Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk, were published last year at Moscow. 


An interesting work has lately appeared relative to the principal collec- 
tions of pictures at St. Petersburg, under the title of Kunst und Alter- 
thum, in St. Petersburg. In the first volume (the only one yet published) 
the author, M. Hand, gives a description of the pictures in the Hermitage, 
arranged both chronologically and according to schools. This classifica- 
tion not only renders the book more useful as a work of reference, but less 
JSragmentary than a mere catalogue raisonné. Historical notices are given 
respecting many of the pictures, and also the characteristics of the various 
masters. The gallery of the Hermitage is particularly rich in the produc- 
tions of the Spanish school, commencing with Antonio del Rincon, and 
continued down to Alonso Miguel de Tobar, who died in 1758. 


It may, perhaps, be pleasing to our readers to have the following notice 
of the Fine Arts in Russia. We do not pledge ourselves for its correct- 
ness, for it is derived from Russian sources. We have heard, indeed, from 
English residents in Russia, that in that country there is a very exalted 
opinion entertained of native merit in the above department. Very little, 
however, has been hitherto known on this subject in other countries. The 
structure erected for the academy, of which the empress laid the first stone 
in 1765, is itself a most magnificent pile, and does honour to the taste and 
ability of its architect, Kakorinov, who, it should be recorded, was a native 
of Siberia. This edifice will not suffer by a comparison with any other of 
the same period, either ‘in Italy or elsewhere. Indeed, Russia must be 
allowed to have produced several very distinguished architects, for, as may 
be imagined, this art has met with more encouragement than the rest; 
while, in a new capital, and under munificent sovereigns, opportunities have 
not been wanting for it to exert its powers. A taste for painting and sculp- 
ture does not insure, as a matter of course, patronage to the living artist: 
the eSnnoisseur may collect the works of the old masters, and the virtuoso 
gather around him the relics of antiquity, but buildings cannot be im- 
ported ; he who erects them must be content to avail himself of the talent 
of his contemporaries. 

During the reign of Catherine, the academy sent forth not less than one 
thousand artists; among them were Sokolov, who distinguished himself as 
an historical pe and who formed his style upon that of Battoni; and 
Akimov, and Ugriumov, who likewise followed the same branch of the 
art. Levitsky displayed considerable talent in portraiture, as did also 
Borovikovsky, a native of Little Russia, and Shtshukin. In landscape 
may be mentioned Shtshedrin, Matviev, Ivanov, (who also painted battle- 
pieces,) and Martinov: the latter displayed considerable taste in his com- 
positions, a beautiful tone of colouring, and great freedom of pencil: to 
these may be added Alexiev, who has been termed the Russian Canaletti. 
Gordiev, one of the earliest pupils of the academy, was a sculptor of con- 
siderable ability: his taste was correct, and the style of his apres ap- 
proached that of the antique. His contemporary, Kozlovsky, who died in 
1802, excelled him in originality and in the knowledge of anatomy, and, 
like Michael Angelo, of whom he was both an admirer and an ane - 
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loved to display his skill in this particular branch. He has once been eclipsed 
by Martos, a living artist, who, if credit be given to the praises lavished 
upon him, must be one of the first sculptors in Europe. Las fiery in his 
conceptions than Kozlovsky, his figures satisfy the eye better, although the 
first impression be not so vivid and deep ; and if his productions possess not 
the grace of Canova, they have less of affectation and mannerism, while his 
draperies are decidedly superior to those of the Italian. His style of execu- 
tion is correct, the expression of his figures always noble, and his bas- 
reliefs truly masterly. In architecture the most distinguished names are 
those of etasor (died 1798); Volkov (died 1803); Starov (died 1816); 
Zakkarov, Andrew Mikhailov, Voronikhin, and Demertzov. Bazhenov and 
Starov were both pupils of Kakorinov; the former made a magnificent 
design for the restoration of the Kremlin ; the latter built the church of St. 
Alexander Nevsky, the Tauridan palace, and the elegant church of St. 
Sophia, at Tzarskoe Selo. That immense pile, the Admiralty, at St. Peters- 
burgh, is a splendid monument of the ability and taste of Zakhorov. 
Mikhailov, who was the colleague of the last-mentioned artist, in the aca- 
demy, was the architect of the beautiful church of St. Catherine, at St. 
Petersburg. We might extend this catalogue very considerably, were we 
not aware that a bare enumeration of names is neither interesting nor en- 
tertaining ; we must, however, be permitted to say here a few words respect- 
ing a living painter, Yegoriev, who, if he at all merit the following eulo- 
gium, must be a very superior genius :— 

* Yegoriev is an artist gifted with extraordinary talent, and, in point of 
design, has very few rivals in Europe. His works excited astonishment 
even in Rome: his style is noble, tasteful, and elevated ; his composition is 
admirable ; and his execution agreeable and fasci inating. Did his pictures 
but possess more uniform vigour, were the expression of his faces bolder, 
and did he pay more attention to both linear and aérial perspective, his pro- 
ductions would be faultless, and would satisfy the most rigid critic. I 
should then not hesitate to call him our Raffaelle, but approximating more 
to the antique than the painter of Urbino.’ 


Stockholm, 
Tur Academy of Music has elected, as honorary member, Schneider, the 
celebrated composer of the Last Judgment. 


Stuttgart. 
Dr. Mout, who is appointed to the oriental professorship at the University 
of Tiibingen, is about to proceed to India, by order of the government of 
Wurtemberg, to purchase oriental manuscripts. 
Venice. 
In the annals of literature nothing new has in this city excited so much 
interest as a Dissertation on the History, Progress, Revolution, and = 
sent state of Italian Music, by Mayer, a Venetian. He attempts to show 


that music is on the decline in Italy. He places the Marinis, Ciampolis, 
Achillimis, &c. after the Dantes and Ariostos of music. He calls Rossini 
the Marini of modern music, and accuses him of degrading his talents, from 
an endeavour to please the vulgar taste. 
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Seifert, Dr. F. Nosologisch-therapeutische 
Bemerkungen iiber die Natur und Be- 
handlung des Scharlachfiebers. 8vo. 
Greifswald, 5s. 

Stein, G.W. Lehre der Geburtshiilfe als 
neue Grundlage des Faches, II" theil. 
Hilfe-Lehre, 8vo. Ev/berfeld, 14s. 6d. 


Steinmiiller, J. R. Neue Alpina. Eine 
Schrift der schweizerischen Naturge- 
schichte, Alpen unfl Landwirthschaft 
gewidmet. 11 band. 8vo. Mint. 7s. 6d. 

Vibert. Observations sur la nomencla- 
ture et le classement des Roses, suivies 
du catalogue de celles cultivées, 8vo 
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Villenenve. Mémoire Historique sur 
l'emploi du seigle ergoté, pour accélérer 
ou détermifer l’accouchement ou la 
délivrance, dans le cas d’inertie de la 
matrice, 8vo. 

Werner. Atlas des Oiseaux d'Europe, 
pour servir de complément au Manuel 
d’ Ornithologie de Temminck, 8vo. 
No. 6. 4s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 

Ajasson de Grandsagne, Lecons élémen- 
taires de Physique et d’Astronomie, 
12mo. 6s. 

Bertrand. Lettres sur la Physique, 2 
vols. 8vo. 2™ édition. 

Brandes, R. W. Vorlesungen iiber die 
Astronomie, zur Belehrung derjeni- 
gen, 2 vols. 8vo. Leips. 

Busse, F. G. von. Biindige und reine 
Darstellung des wahrhaften Infinite- 
simalcalculs. 3* und letzter band. 
Integralrechnung, 8vo. Dresden, 11s. 

Cauchy. Exercices de Mathématique, 
4to. No. 20. 2s. 6d. 

Christian. Description des Machines et 
procédés spécifiés dans les brevets 
d’Invention, de Perfectionnement et 
d’Importation, dont la durée est ex- 
pirée, 4to, vol. 13™*, 1/. 17s. 

Delaunay. Manuel du Fondeur sur tous 
Métaux, ou Traitéde toutes les opéra- 
tions de la fonderie, 2 vols. 18mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Dictionnaire Technologique, ou nouveau 
Dictionnaire Universel des Arts et 
Métiers et de l’Economie industrielle 
et commerciale, tom. XII.8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Plas to Nos, 19 and 20, 8s. 

Duchesne. Elémens de Géometrie de- 
scriptive, & Pusage des éléves qui se 
destinent a V’école polytechnique, a 
lécole militaire, a l’école de marine, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Encvclopedie, Allgemeine, der Wissen- 
schaften und Kiinste in alphabet- 
folge. Herausgegeben von Ersch & 
Gruber. Zweite Section H—N. 
Herausgegeben von G. Hassel und W. 
Miter. | theil. Hamburg, 4to. Leipz. 
ll. 2s. 6d. Vellum paper, 1/. 10s. 

Ettingshausen, A. von. Vorlesungen 
iiber die héhere Mathematik, I* band. 
Analysis II* band. Analytische geo- 
metrie und Mechanik, 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

Goury. Souvenirs Polytechniques, ou 
Recueil d’Observations, Mémoires et 
Projets concernant la navigation 
intérieure, les Bacs, les Deséchemens, 
les Ports maritimes, les Routes, les 
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Ponts, l’ Architecture et anx ponts et 
chaussées, 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 16s. 
Jaillet. Elémensd’Arithmétique, 8vo. 3s. 
Jansen, H. L. Arithmische Vorlege- 
bliitter, 2 abtheilung, 8vo. Hild.4s.6d. 
Leyris. Nouvelles Machines & vapeur, a 
gaz acide carbonique, et & air com- 
primé, ou art d’économiser le com- 
bustible dans tous les cas possibles, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 
Littrow, J. J. Elemente der Algebra 
und Geometrie, 8vo. Wien. 10s 
Elemente der Physis- 
chen Astronomie, 8vo. Wien. 17s. 6d. 
Meldola, A. Calculations-Tabellen engl. 
Colonial und Manufactur-waaren von 
London und Hamburg. 8vo. Hamb.7s. 
Molitor, D. P. Systematische Ent- 
wickelung der - Treinen Gris- 
senlehre. Zum Gebrauch der hohen 
Schulen, 1' theil. 8vo. Heidelb. 6s. 
Poncelet. Mémoires sur les Roues hy- 
drauliques & aubes courbes, mues par 
dessous, suivi d’expériences sur les 
effets mécaniques de ces roues, 4to. 
new edition, Metz. 


FINE ARTS. 


Filhol. Musée Royal de France, ou col- 
lection gravée des chefs-d’ceuvres de 
peinture et de sculture dont il's’est 
enrichi depuis la restauration, royal 
8vo. No. 8, 15s. 

Galerie de Madamela Duchesse de Berry. 
Ecole Francaise, peintres modernes. 
Lithographiée sous la direction du 
Chevalier Bonnemaison, fol. liv. 29°. 
1d. 7s. 

des Musiciens célébres, Compo- 
siteurs, Chanteurs, et Instrumentistes, 
contenant leurs portraits lithographiés 
par les meilleurs artistes,les fac-simile, 
et leurs notices biographiques, folio, 
1™ liv. 18s. 

Golbery & Schweighewuser. Antiquités 
de l’Alsace, ou chateaux, églises et 
autres monumens des départemens du 
Haut-Rhin, et du Bas-Rhin, folio, 
No. 8, 9s. 

Goujon. Ses Giuvres, gravées au trait 
d’aprés ses statues et bas-reliefs, par 
Reveil, 8vo, 4” et 5* liv. la liv.6s. 

Hittforf et Zanth. Architecture Antique 
de la Sicile, ou Recueil des plus in- 
téressans monumens d’architecture des 
villes et des lieux les plus remarquables 
de la Sicile ancienne, folio, No. 4, 15s. 

Laborde. Les Monumens de la France, 
folio, No, 26, 1. 5s. 

Latovanne. Album pittoresque de la 
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frégate la Thétis, et de la corvette 
l’Espérance, collection de dessins rela- 
tifs a leur voyage autour du monde en 
1824, 1825, et 1826, sous les ordresdu 
Baron de Bougainville, fol. No.2, 18s. 

Latarouilly. Editices de Rome Moderne, 
folio, No. 13, plates, 9s. 

Laurent. Cours de Dessin linéaire a 
l’usage des écoles des beaux arts et de 
celles des arts mécaniques, 3, 4, et 5™* 
liv. ; 

Lautur, Dr. G. Praktisch-theoretisches 
system des grundbasses der Musik und 

hilosophie, 8vo. Berlin, 4s. 6d. 

Marois. Les Ruines de Pompei, No. 22, 
atlas folio. 

Palladio. Ses(Euvrescomplétes,nouvelle 
édition, contenant les 4 livres avec les 
planches du grand ouvrage d’Octave 
Scamozzi et le traité des termes, folio, 
Nos. l5 and 16, each 9s. 

Schlegel, A. W. von. Vorlesungen iiber 
Theorie und Geschichte der bildenden 
Kiinste in Berlin im Sommer 1827, 
4to. Berlin, 5s. 

Vatout & Quenot. Galerie lithographiée 
des tableaux du Duc d’Orleans, folio, 
No. 34, li. 1s. 

Viel-Castel (Le Comte Horace de). Col- 
lection deCostumes,Armes et Meubles 
pour servir & l’Histoire de France, 
depuis le commencement de la mo- 
narchie jusqu’A ce jour, 4to. 6™* liv. 
18s. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY ART. 

Choumara. Mémoires surlaFortification, 
ou examen raisonné des propriétés et 
des défauts des fortifications existantes, 
indiquant de nouveaux moyens trés 
simples pour améliorer & peu de frais, 
les places actuelles, et augmenter con- 
sidérablement la durée des siéges, 8vo 
et atlas, composé de 3 planches. 

Decker (Major). La Petite Guerre, ou 
traité des opérations secondaires de la 
guerre ; traduit de]’Allemand, 3 vols. 
32mo. 7s. 6d. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
Almanach dédié aux Dames pour 1828. 
Almanach des Dames pour 1828. 
Ancelot. L’Homme du Monde, 4 vols 

12mo. 16s. 

Arlincourt, d’. Ismalie, ou la Mort et 
l'‘Amour, Roman poéme, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1828. 15s. 

Atlas Historique et Chronologique des 
Littératures Ancienne et Moderne, 
des Sciences et des Beaux-arts, d’apres 
la méthode et sur le plan de Le Sage, 
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et propre former de complément & 
cet ouvrage, fol. No. VI. 12s. 

Auffenberg, J.von. Ber Liwe von Kur- 
distan, 8vo. Wiirzb. 5s. 

= Die Schwestern von 
Amiens. Trauerspiel. Karis. 

Auger. Discours sur la Comédie, et Vie . 
de Moliére, 8vo. 

Aventuras del ultimo Abencerrage por 
el Vizconde de Chateaubriand, tra- 
ducida al Castellano, 18mo. 7s. 

Belagerung (die) von Gotha. Ein His- 
torisches Gemiilde des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, 8vo. Leips. 7s. 

Bronikowski, A. Moina, 8vo. Dres. 5s. 

Der Miusethurm am 
Goplo-see. 8vo. Dresd. 5s. Gd. 

—— — Das Schloss am Elber- 
fluss, 8vo. Dresd. 6s. 

Calderon de la Barca. Comedias catija- 
dos con las mejores ediciones hasta 
ahora publicadas, corregidas y dadas 
a luz por Juan Jorge Keil. 4 vols. 
royal 8vo. Leips. 4i. 4s. 

*,° This Edition of Calderon is complete 
in 4 vols. 
Chateaubriand, ses (Euvres. 10° liv. 
Tom. 3°*, Mélanges Historiques ; et 
tom. 25°%*, Mélanges Politiques, 2 

vols. 8vo. 1/. 2s. 6d. 

Characteristische Bilder des Herzens, 
von Henriette Freese. Leipz. 

Clauren, H. Das Vater Erbe. Dresd. 7s. 

a. Lieschen. 2 vols. 108. 

Colau. Choix de Pensées, Maximes et 
Sentences tirées des écrits d’hommes 
qui ont porté au plus haut degré la 
gloire littéraire de la France. 12mo. 

Colonel (le) Duvar, fils naturel de Na- 
poléon, publié d’aprés les Mémoires 
d'un Contemporain, 4 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Columbus, oder Amerikanischer Miscel- 
len. fiir 1828, 8vo. 12 Parts. Hamb. 
li. 4s. 

Cuzey. Conradin, tragédie en cing actes 
et en vers, 8vo. 

Deinhardstein’s Theater, 8vo. Vol. I. 
Wien. 9s. 

Desposada de Abydos, seguida de Ma- 
zeppa, novelas por Lord Byron, 18mo. 
Paris. 6s. 

Dido. Drama von Adolf Schéll, 8vo. 
Stutte. 2s. 6d. 

Diedricn, E. Catharina della Bendiera 
die Kiihne Seeriiuberkinigin, 2 vols. 
8vo. Meissen. 10s. 

Dinocourt. Le Duelliste, Roman de 
Meeurs du 17** Siécle, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Doering, G. Stimmen des Lebens. Drei 
Erzihlungen, 8vo, Frankf. 9s. 6d. 
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Erhard, H. A. Geschichte der Wieder- 
auf bliihens 
vornemlich in @Beutschland bis zum 
Anfange der Reformation, évo. Vol. L. 
Magd. 10s. » 

Falckh, J. Graf Conrad von Worms, 
oder der Sturm auf dem Rheine, 8vo. 
Mannhein. 1827. 7s. 

—_————. Gunhilde die Wilde, oder 
das Waldkapelle im Hubthale am 
Rheine, 3 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Faust. Tragédie de Goéthe, traduite de 
l’Allemand par M. Gérard, 18mo. 
Paris. 5s. 6d. 

Floraldin, E. Die Calvinisten in Leip- 
zig. Erzihlung aus dem letzten 
Drittel des I6ten. Jahrhunderts, 3 
vols. 8vo. Leipz. lis. 

Férster, K. R. Kunst und Kiinstlerle- 
ben. Mit Kupfern nach Gemiilden von 
Rafael, 8vo. Bertin, 12s. 6d. 

Frauenstolz. Roman von Henriette 
Freese, 2 vols. 12mo. Leipz. 

Fulda, C. E. Geistliche Oden und Lieder, 
8vo. Halle. 2s. 6d, 

Gastronome (le) Frangais, ou l’art de 
bien vivre. Par les anciens auteurs du 
Journal des Gourmands, 8va, 10s. Gd. 

Gauthier, Mme. Les Amours de Ca- 
moens et de Cathérine d’Alaide, 2 
vols. 12mo. 9s. 

Genlis, le. La Bruyére des Domestiques, 
précédé de Considérations sur ]’état 
de Domesticité en général, et suivi 
d’une Nouvelle, 2 vols.12mo. 1828, 12s. 

Goéthe’s stimmtliche Werke, 40 vols. 
18mo. 3/. 12s. 

Vol. Vi. to X. are published. 

Griepenkerl, F. K. Lehrbuch der Aes- 
thetik, 2 vols. 8vo. Braunschw. 10s. 

Grundziige der deutschen Literatur- 
geschichte. Als Leitfaden beim Vor- 
trage auf Gymnasien, 4to. Oppeln.1s.6d. 

Golitzs, Opit Nauki Izyashtshnago, 8vo, 
St. Petersburg. 

Haldan de Knuden; Manuscrit Danois 
du 15°™* Siécle, 18mo. 6s. 

Hans Sachs, Schwiinke. Herausg. und 
mit den nothwendigsten Worterkli- 
rungen begleitet von Prof. J. A. Nas- 
ser, 8vo. Aiel. 6s. 

Heiberg. Recensenten og Dyret, Vau- 
deville, 8vo. Kjobenhavn. 1827. 

Et Eventyr i Rosenborg Have, 

Operette, Svo. Kjot. 3s. 6d. 

—_-— - de Wadskillige, Vaude- 
ville. Kjobenhavn, 4s. 6d. 

Herder, J. G. von. Simmtliche Werke. 
Neue ausgabe in 60 biinden. Stutig. 
Price to subscribers, 4/. 4s. 
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Hildebrandt, C. Der Freibeuter, Histo- 
rischer Roman, 3 vols. 8vo. Qued/. 16s. 

Hoffmann E. Wanderlieder ; mit einem 
Vorworte von Friedrich Baron de la 
Motte Fouque, 8vo. Greiz. 5s. 

Holberg’s Comedier, ungivne af K. L. 
Rahbek, 6 vols. 12mo. in 12 parts. 
Kjobenhavn. i. 16s. 

Ingemann, B.S. Noveller, 8vo. Kjob. 12s. 

Jouy. L’'Hermite en Province, 12mo. 
Tom. XIV. et dernier. 5s. 6d. 

Kératry. Fréderic Styndall, ou ta Fatale 
Année, 5 vols. 12mo. WU, 4s. 


| Koberstein, A. Grundriss zur Geschichte 


der deutschen National- Literatur, 8vo. 
Leipzig. 5s. 

Koch, H. G. Lallus, oder die Bekehrung 
der Heiden. Drama in 3 aufziigen, 
12mo. Hersfeld. 4s. 

Kunz von Kauffung. Novelle von Lud- 
wig Storch, 3 vols. 8vo. Leipz. 1. 
Laun, F. Der verliebte Postillon, 8vo. 

Leipz. 4s. 6d. 

Maasmara, H. F. Denkmiiler deutscher 
Sprache und Literatur aus Hand- 
schriften des 8ten bis l6ten Jahr- 
hunderts zum ersten male. Erstes 
Heft, 8vo. Miinchen. 6s. 

— ch. vel. d4to. 10s. 6d. 

La Magnanimita Corsa, Novella di 
Giulio de Matra, 8vo. Bastia. 

Magmin. L’Orphelin et les Dunkars, 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi, storia Mi- 
lanese del Secolo XVII. 3 vols. 12mo. 
lés. 

Menzel, W. Die deutsche Literatur, 
2 vols. 8vo, Stuttg. 18s. 

Molbeck, C. Nordisk Tidskrift foerdeles 
for Historie Literatur og Konst. P. 4. 
Kjobenhavn, 5s. 

Narezsky, Veckera Slavionskia, 2 vols. 
12mo. St. Petersburg. 

Neuffer, L, Poetische Schriften. I" band. 
Lyrische Gedichte, 8vo. Leipz. 7s. 6d. 

Nordeck, C, Bacchus, ein Epos. Vol. I 
8vo. Berlin. 7s. 6d. 

Nicander, K. A. Nya Dikter. 
Hiftel, 8vo. Stockholm. 7s. 6d. 

Obras Literarias de Don Francisco Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa, 12mo. Vol. I. Paris. 

*~* To be completed in 4 vols. 

Oehlenschlager, A. Skuespil, 8vo. Kjo- 
benhavn, 148. 

Oldnordiske Sagaer efter den af det 
nordiske oldskri  selstab udgivne 
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Grundskrift, 8vo. Vol. IIL. Ajyobenhavn. 
10s. 6d. 


Olufsen, G. Gulddaasen. Et Lystspil 
fem Optog, 8vo. Kyobenhava, 5s. 
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Opité v’ Antologicheskom Rodom. St.Pet. 

Petri Alfonsi disciplina Clericalis. Zum 
erstenmal! herausgegeben mit Einleit- 
ung und Anmerkungen von F. W. V. 
Schmidt. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Romantischen Literatur. 4to. 
Berlin. 9s. 6d. 

Picard. Les Sept Mariages d’Eloi Gal- 
land, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Prams, C. Udvalgte digteriske Arbeider 
samlede og udgivne af R. L. Rahbek, 
4 vols. 8vo. Kjobenhavn, 2i. 18s. 

Raban. Les Jumeaux de Parés, 3 vols. 
12mo. 

Raupach, E. Die Bekehrten. Lustspiel 
in 5 akten. 8vo. Hamburg. 5s. 

Ricard. La Grisette, Roman de Meeurs, 
4 vols, 12mo. 

Richter, F. Anklange aus den Hallen 
der Vor-und Mitwelt in Historisch- 
romantischen Erzihlungen, 8vo. Bonn. 
5s. 

—————  Cilestine. Romantisches 
Gemiilde aus der Gegenwart, 8vo. 
Quedi, 5s. 

Richter, Jean Paul F. Siimmtliche 
Werke, 8vo. Vols. XXX. to XL. Beri. 
Price of the first 40 vols. 6/. 

Sauvage. Proverbes Dramatiques, 8vo. 
1828, 11s. 

Schilling, G. Stern und Unstern, 3 vols. 
8vo. Dresden. 19s. 

Schopenhauer, J. Erzihlungen 5* Theil. 
Frankf. 7s. 6d. 

Sidonia. Ein Ro- 
man, in drei Theilen, 8vo. Frank. 11. 5s. 

Sebaldo. Des Lebens Licht und Schat- 
ten, 2 vols. 8vo. Leipz. 12s. 6d. 

Seume, J. G. Siimmtliche Werke, 12 
vols. l6mo, Leipz. 1. 1s. 

Seyfart, J. Der Befreier Griechen- 
lands; eine wirkliche Anecdote. Ope- 
rette in 2 abth. Berlin, 1s. 6d. 

Sobranic Ruskikh Sochenenii. S¢.Petersh. 

Spittler’s Siimmtliche Werke. Heraus- 
gegeben von K. Wiichter. Iter. bis 
II Iter. band, 8vo. Stuttg. MU. 12s. 

Stolberg, C. & F. L. Gesammelte Werke, 
20 vols. lL2mo, Hamd. 3/. 3s. 

Tieck, L. Leben und Begebenheiten 
des Escudero Marcos Obregon. Aus 
dem Spanischen, 2 vols. 8vo. Bres/. 12s. 

Tromlitz, A. von. Novellen und Erzih- 
lungen. 2tes bindchen. Dresd. 7s.6d. 

Van der Velde, Nachgelassene Schriften, 
3 vols. 8vo. Dresd. 16s. 6d. 

Vernes de Lure, Idamore, ou le Sauvage 
Civilisé, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Voiart, Mme. Elise. La Femme, ou les 
Six Amours, Vols. IV., V., & VI. lis. 





Voss, J. H. Mythologische Briefe, 8vo. 
Vol. I. Stuttg. 9s. 6d, 

Voss, Julius von. Neuere Lustspiele. 
Vol. VII. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Wachler, L. Lehrbuch der Literatur- 
geschichte, 8vo. Leipz. 14s. 

Wagner’s (Ernst) Simmtliche Schriften 
Ausgabe letzter Hand, besorgt von F. 
Mosengeil, 10 vols. Leipz. Price to 
subscribers, 1/. 5s. 

Zimmermann. Neue Dramaturgische 
Blatter, 8vo. 104 Numbers for 1/. 12s. 

*,.* Nos. lL. to XXIV. are ready. 


CLASSICAL AND ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE. 

Atheneus. Greece, e recensione et cum 

notis G. Dindorfii. Vol. III. 8vo. lbs, 

—_ ——__——_ - ch. sc. 17s. 6d. 

-_——— ——————_—— ch. vel. 1/. 1s. 

Buttmann, Ph. Aus fiihrliche Griech- 
ische Sprachlehre IIn. bandes. Ite. 
abth. 8vo. 4s. 

Ciceronis Oratio pro P. Sextio. In usum 
scholarum cum Commentariis, edita 
ab O. M. Miillero, 8vo. Coeslini. 4s. 6d. 

Ctesiw Cnidii Vita, cum appendice de 
libris, quos Ctesias composuisse fer- 
tur, scripsit H. C. W. Rettiz, 8vo. 
Hannov. 1s. 6d. 

Critie Tyranni carminum aliorumque 
ingenii monumentorum que super- 
sunt. Disposuit, illustravit, emenda- 
vit N. Bachius, 8vo. Lips. 4s. 6d. 

Euripidis Hippolytus coronifer. Textu 
recognito, cum selectis scholiis edid. 
A. Sander, 8vo. Hildesia. 2s. Gd. 

Heffter, M. W. Die Gitterdienste auf 
Rhodus im Alterthiime Ites Heft. 
Der Heraklesdienst zu Lindus, 8vo. 
Zerbst. 2s. 

Homeri Odyssea Grece. In usum scho- 
larum edidit et annotatione perpetua 
illustravit E. Loewe. Tom. II. cont. 
Rhapsod. ih..V¥ 1. Bvo. Laps. 38. 6d. 

‘ITINIOKPATOTS: DJEPI IPHS NOT SOT 
BIBAION. Recens. nov. interpretat. 
Lat. notasque addid. F. Diez, 8vo. 
Leipz. 5s. 

Justini Historie Philippice. Ad. opt. 
edit. fid. scholarum in usum curavit 
G. H. Liinemann, 8vo. Hannov. 2s. 6d. 

Laurentii Lydi de Mensibus que exstant 
excerpta. Gr. et Lat. Textum recogn, 
variorumque adnot. instr. G. Roether, 
vo. Lips. et Darmst. 1827. 12s. 6d. 

Lonchamp. Vocabulaire Grec-Francais 

par famille, 8vo. Genéve. 9s. 

Pausanie Grecie Descriptio. Gr.et Lat. 
emend. et cum notis ed. C. G. Siebelis, 
8vo. Vol. IV. Lips. Lis. 
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Platonis Opera, Gr. et Lat. annot. expl. 
ind. adj. F. Ast, 8vo. Vol. IX. Laps. 10s. 

Rettig, H. C. M. Ctesiew Cnidii vita 
cum appendice de libris quos Ctesias 
composuisse fertur, 8vo. Hann. 1s. 6d. 

Rétscher, H. T. Aristophanes und sein 
Zeitalter, eine philologisch-philoso- 
phische Abhandlung zur Alterthums- 
forschung, 8vo. Berlin. 9s. 6d. 

Sacy (Silvestre). Chrestomathie Arabe, 
ou extraits de divers écrivains Arabes 
tant en prose qu’en vers, 2° édition, 
3 vols. &vo. 4/. 10s. 

Scholiorum in Homeri Lliadem Appen- 
dix, addidit Imm. Bekkerus, 4to. 
Berolini, 10s, 

Sylburgi, F. Epistole quinque ad Pau- 
lum Melissum. Nunc primum edidit 
F. Creuzer, 8vo. Franc. 2s. 

Thiersch, F. Ueber gelehrte Schulen, 
2 band. 4" abth. 8vo. Séutt. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Beccadelli. Vita del Cardinal Gasparo 
Contarini, 8vo. Alvisopoli. 

Beauvais (Général). Dictionnaire His- 
torique, ou Biographie Universelle 
classique, royal 8vo, No. 7, 9s. 

Biographie Universelle et Portative des 
Contemporains, 8vo. No. 29, 4s. 

— Ancienne et Mo- 
derne, 8vo. vol. 50™*, 12s. 

Buchan. Collection des Chroniques Na- 
tionales frangaises, écrites en langue 
vulgaire, du 13° au 16™* siecle, tom. 
9 & 43, 18s. 

Canel. Histoirede laContre-Révolution 
d’ Aggleterre en 1688,8vo. 1827, 10s.6d. 

Champollion-Figeac. Les Tournois du 
Roi René, d’apres le manuscrit et les 
dessins originaux de Ja bibliothéque 
royale, atlas folio, No.3. coloured plates, 
4l, 4s. 

oO Notice sur le Ca- 
binet de Chartes & Diplomes de |’ His- 
toire de France, 8vo. 

Chine (la). Meeurs, usages, costumes, 
arts et métiers, peines civiles et mili- 
taires, cérémonies religieuses, monu- 
mens et paysages, par Deveria, Rey- 
nier, Schaal, Schmidt, Vidal, &c. 4to. 
No. 14, 18s. 

Collection des meilleures dissertations, 
notices et traités particuliers, relatifs 
a l'Histoire de France, composée en 
grande partie de pizces rares qui n'ont 
jamais été publiées séparément ; pour 
servir & completer toutes les collec- 
tions de mémoires sur cette matiére, 


List of Foreign Books 


par MM. Leber, Salgues, et Cohen, 
vols.XII. et XIV.2 vols, in 8vo. 16s. 
*,* Zo be completed in 18 vols. 

Contemporains Etrangers, ou recueil ico- 
nographique des étrangers les plus 
céléebres dans la politique, la guerre, 
les lettres, &c. folio, No. 6. 

Cuvier. Recueil des Eloges historiques 
lus dans les séances publiques de 
l'Institut Royal de France, 8vo. tom. 
3”*, Oe. 

Desmichels. Précis de l’Histoire du 
moyen age, 2 parts, 8vo. 

Deux années & Constantinople et en 
Morée (1825 et 1826), ou esquisses 
historiques sur Mahmoud, les Janis- 
widieglen nouvelles troupes, Ibrahim 
Pacha, Soliman Bey, &c. 8vo. vols. 
1 and 2. 

*,° Another volume will complete tho 

work. 

Felicier, die, geschichtliche Entwicke- 
lung eines Urvoiks, aus vorliegenden 
Urkunden geschipft von H.G. und 
herausg. von D. A. Benda, 8vo. 
Berlin, 4s. 6d. 

Grégoire Palaiologue. Esquisses de 
Meeurs Turques au 19 siécle, ou 
scenes populaires, usages religieux, 
cérémonies publiques, &c. 8vo. 9s. 

Guiambullari, P. F. Istoria dell’ Europa 
dal DCC al DCCCCXIII. 2 vols. 
12mo. Brescia, 8s. 

Heeren, A. H, L. Etwas iiber meine 
Studien des alten Indiens. Antwort 
an Herrn Prof. A. W. Schlegel, 8vo. 
Gétt. 2s. 

Histoire et Mémoires de l’Académie 
Royale des Sciences, Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres de Toulouse, depuis 
son rétablissement en 1807, pour faire 
suite a l'Histoire et aux Mémoires de 
l’Ancienne Académie, 8vo. tom. 1', 
1'* et 2° parties. 

Inde (l') Frangaise, ou Collection de 
dessins lithographiés, représentant 
les divinités, temples, costumes, phy- 
sionomies, meubles, armes, ustensiles, 
&c. des Peuples Indous qui habitent 
les possessions frangaises de l'Inde et 
en général la céte de Coromendel et le 
Malabar. Publié par Geringer, avec 
un texte explicatif par Eugene Bur- 
nouf, folio, No. 1 to 3, each 1/. 2s. 

Isographie des Hommes célébres, ou 
collection de fac-simile de lettres au- 
tographes et de signatures dont les 
originaux se trouvent a la bibliotheque 
du Roi, &c. 4to. Nos. 6, 7, and 8, 
each 7s. 6d. 














Johannes Wit, genannt von Dirring. 
Fragmente aus meinem Leben und 
meiner Zeit. Zweiter Theil, enthal- 
tend Aufenthalt in den Gefingnissen 
zou Chambery, Turin, und Mailand, 
nebst meiner Flucht aus der Citadelle 
letztern Ortes, 8vo, Braun. 10s. 

Jost, J. M. Geschichte der Israeliten, 
seit der Zeit der Maccabier, bis auf 
unsere Tage. Vol. VIII. 8vo. Ber/. 9s. 

Klaproth. Tableau Historique, Géogra- 
phique, Ethnographique et Politique 
du Causase et des provinces limi- 
trophes entre la Russie et la Perse, 8vo. 

Kinig Euzius. Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Hohenstaufen, von Dr. E. Munch, 
8vo. Ludwigsbhurg, 4s. 

Koning. Geschiedenis von het Stot de 
Muiden, 8vo. Haarlem. 

Leriche. Vues des Monumens Antiques 
de Naples, gravéesa l’acquatinta, 4to, 
No. 8, 18s. 

Lesur. Annuaire Historique Universel, 
pour 1826, thick 8vo. 16s- 

Lingard. Geschichte von England; aus 
dem Englischen ubersetzt von C. A. 
Freyherrn von Salis, vol. I. Frankf. 
10s. 

Lucubrationen eines Staatsgefangenen, 
niedergeschrieben in dem Criminal 
gefiingnisse zu Turin, der Citadelle 
von Mailand, der Frohnfeste zu Bai- 
reuth, der Stadtvogtei zu Berlin, und 
dem Polizeihause zu Wien, zum 
Druck geordnet in der dinischer 
Festung Friederichsort, 8vo. Braun- 
schweig, 5s. 

Luden, H. Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes, 8vo. vol. III. Gotha. 

Maffei,S. Verona illustrata, con giunte, 
note e correzioni inedite dell’ autore, 
5 vols. 8vo, Milano, 31. 8s. 

Maury (Cardinal), Sa vie par Louis 
Maury, son neveu, 8vo. 9s. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires 
de Normandie, années 1825 et 1826, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Monteil. Histoire des Francais des divers 
états aux cing derniers siécles. Qua- 
torziéme Siecle, 2 vols. 8vo. li. 1s. 

Napoléon. Sa Vie politique et militaire, 
par Arnault, tom. 2, No. 17, atlas 
folio, plates. 

*,* This work is now complete. 

Son Histoire, par Noivins. 
Nos. 1 to 6, plates, each 4s. 6d. 

Osterreichsche (das) Kaiserthum his- 
torisch, statistisch und topographisch 

beschrieben. I* Band. Allgem. Ue- 

bersicht, Oesterreich ob und unter der 
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Ens, Steyermark und Illyrien. 8vo. 
Prag. 15s. 

Oginski (Michel), ses Mémoires sur la 
Pologne et les Polonais. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 

Pernet, Vues Pittoresques de l’ Ecosse, 
dessinées d’aprés Nature. 1/. 1s. 

royal 4to. proofs on India 
paper, ll. 7s. 

Petrarche, F., Historia Julii Cesaris. 
Auctori vindicavit sec. codicem Ham- 
burg. correxit cum interpretatione ita- 
lica contulit C. E. C. Schneider. 8vo. 
Lipz. 12s. 6d. 

Pigault-Lebrun, Histoire de France 
abrégée, critique et philosophique, a 
l’usage des gens du monde. 8vo. Vol. 
7™*. 10s. 6d. 

Pélitz, K. H. L., die Geschichte Preus- 
ens, von den altesten Zeiten bis auf 
sunsere Tage. 4 vols. 8vo. Dresd. 10s. 

Procopius (Des) von Cesarea Geschichte 
seiner Zeit. Uebersetzt und mit Er- 
liuterungen versehen von Dr. P. F. 
Cannegiesser. Erster Band. 8vo. 
Greifswald, 9s. 

Prose Scelte da pid distinti Storici Ita- 
liani dal Secolo XIII a tutto il XVIII. 
12mo. Milano, 1827. 4s. 6d. 

Rahbek, R. L., Professor og Theater- 
directeur, Erindringor af mit Liv. 
4 vols. 8vo. Kyobenhavn, 2/. 2s. 

Restrepo, Historia de la Revolucion de 
la Republica de Colombia, 12mo. vol. 
X, and last. 

Souvenirs d’un Militaire des Armées 
Frangaises dites de Portugal, 8vo. 
Taylor, Voyage Pittoresque en Espagne, 
en Portugal et sur la Cote d’ Afrique, 
de Tanger a Tétouan, 4to. plates, 

No. V. las. 

Thibaudeau, Histoire Générale de Na- 
poléon Bonaparte, Guerre d’ Italie, 
tom. 24. Guerre d’ Egypte, tom 2°. 
at per vol. 10s. Gd. 

Thiers et Bodin, Histoire de la Révo- 
lution Frangaise. 8vo. Tom. IX et 
X. 18s. 

Van Cappelle, Bydragen tot de Ge- 
chiedenis der Nederlanden. Haar/em 

Wahrheit aus Jean Pauls Leben’ 
Parts I and II. Svo. Bres/au. 12s. Gd 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Atlas des Départemens de la France, 
composé de 87 cartes sur 24 planches, 
dressées par Herisson, précédé d’une 
Géographie Historique et Statistique 
de ce Royaume, par Tardicu-De- 
nisle, 4to. 14, 10s. 
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Blume, F. Iter Italicum, II" Band. 
Archive, Bibliotheken und Inschrif- 
ten in Parma, Modena, Massa, Lucca, 
Toscana, dem Kirchenstaat und 8. 
Marino. 8vo. Halle. 7s. 

Chauteaubriand, Voyages en Amérique 
et en Italie. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. ls. 

Duperrey, Voyage autour du monde, 
exécuté par ordre du Roi sur la Cor- 
vette la Coquille pendant les années 
1822-23-24 et 26. 1° division, Zoo- 
logie. folio, No. V. 18s. 

Encyclopédie Méthodique. 
Géographie Physique 

France, (la), considérée sous le rapport 
de la Géographie Physique et Mathé- 
matique, de la Statistique, du Com- 
merce, de |’ Industrie et de I’Histoire. 
32°. 3s. 

Freycinet, Voyage autour de Monde 
pendant les années 1817-18-19-20. 
Part 5. Historique. No. VIL. 4to. 
with atlas fol. 18s 

Gau, Antiquités de la Nubie, ou Mo- 
numens inédits des Bords du Nil 
situés entre la premiére et la seconde 
Cataracte, dessinées et mesurées en 
1819. No. XIII, and last. 1. 7s. 
The book complete, 17/. 11. 

Lasseni, C., Commentatio Geographica 
atque Historica de Pentapotamia in- 
dica, 4to. Bonn. 7s. 6d. 

Milbert,1tinéraire pittoresque du Fleuve 
Hudson et des parties latérales de 
l’'Amérique du Nord, lithographiés 
par Adam, Bichebois, Villeneuve, &c. 
fol. No. V. Li. 2s. 6d. 

Petit-Radel, Examen analytique et 
tableau comparatif des Synchronismes 
de l’histoire des tems héroiques de la 
Gréce;. Mémoires sur divers points 
d’ancienne Histoire Grecque. 4to. 

Reise Seiner Hoheit des Herzogs Bern- 
hard von Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach 
durch Nord-Amerika in den Jahren 
1825 und 1826. Herausgegeben von 
H. Luden. 2 v. 8vo. Weimar, 1. 16s. 
———. Plates, maps, and plans, 
vellum paper, 3/. 3s. 

Simencourt, Géographie enseignée en 
36 lecons. 12mo. avec cartes. 11s. 
Simond, Voyage en Italie et en Sicile, 

2 vols. 8vo. li. 2s. Gd. 

Villemain, Mélanges Historiques et Lit- 
téraires, 8vo. Tom. 2™*. 13s. 6d. 
Villeneuve, Lettres sur la Suisse, ac- 

compagnées de Vues dessinées d’aprés 

Nature, lithographiées, fol. 4™* partie, 

Lac de Genéve. No. 1V. lis. 
Voyage de Jean Struys en Russie, en 
Perse et aux Indes 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. 
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Zwick und Schill, Reise von Sarepta in 
verschiedenen Kalmticken-Horden des 
Astrachanischen Gouvernements im 
Jahre 1823. 8vo. Leip. 6s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Becker, Dr. K. F., Deutsche Sprach- 
lehre, I*Band. Organism der Sprache. 
8vo. Frankf. 10s. 

Conversations Lexicon. Siebente auflage. 
12 vols. 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

schreibpapier, 5/. 10s. 
velin papier, 97. 9s. 

*,* In this edition the Supplemen- 
tary volumes are incorporated. 
Columbus, Amerikanische Miscellen. 
Herausgegeben von C. N. Roding. 

12 monthly parts. 1/. 17. 

Elementos de Ortologia y de Prosodia 
Espafiola, por D. M. Jose Sicilia. 
4 vols. 12mo. Paris. U. 16s. 

Geographische Darstellung der Halbin- 
sel Morea. Mit einer Karte von 
Morea und den niichst gelegenen 
grieches Inseln von W. W. Wernik. 
Wien. 

Ligne, (le prince de). Ses Mémoires et 
Mélanges Historiques et Littéraires. 
Vols. I et IT, at per Vol. 10s. 6d. 

Neuve Runen-Blitter, von F. L. Jahn. 
I* Band in 4 rolien. Bvo. Naum. 18s. 

Nodier et Vérger, Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel de la Langue Francaise, rédigé 
d’aprés le Dictionnaire de Tl Aca- 
démie et ceux de Laveaux, Gallel, 
Boiste, Mayeux, Wailly, Cormon, 
&c., 2 vols. 8vo. 1i. 7s. 

Quérard, La France Littéraire, on 
Dictionnaire Bibliographique des 
Savans, Historiens et Gens de Lettres 
de la France, ainsi que des Littéra- 
teurs étrangers qui ont écrit en Fran- 
gais, plus particuliérement pendant 
les 18°™* et 19°" Siécles. 8vo. Tom. 
I*, 1% liv. Ls. 

*.* The work will be completed in 

5 vols. 8vo. each containing 2 parts. 

Raingo, G. B. J., Nouveau Diction- 
naire Hollandais-Frangais. 8vo. Mons. 
10s. 6d. 

Raingo, G. B. J., Cours Théorique et 
Pratique de Langue Hollandaise. 
Tom. I. Elémens II. Syntaxe. 8vo. 
Mons. 8s. 6d. 

Repertorium Bibliographicum, in quo 
libri omnes ab arte typographica in- 
venta usque ad annum MD. typis 
expressi ordine alphabetico vel sim- 
pliciter enumerantur vel adcuratius 
reclusentur. Opera L. Hain. Vol. I. 
Pars II. 8vo, Stuttg. i. 5s. 6d. 

















*,* Over readers do not expect that we are to “7 on an idle controversy with 
the Proprietors of the “ Foreign Quarterly Review.” These gentlemen may therefore, 
if they please, consider themselves as masters of the field, so far as silly invective, 
couched in the language of vulgar impertinéence, can cunfer that honour upon them. 
We take no further notice of their controversial efforts, and pass by, on this principle, 
a foolish and intemperate paper, which they call a “ Rejoinder”’ to our “ Reply,” 
wishing only to explain, that, in spite of their repeated assertions and efforts to the 
contrary, we still retain the valued co-operation of that Gentleman, whom they, 
with perfect truth-—almost the only piece of truth in their statement—call “ a dis- 
tinguished writer,” and who is indeed a proud ornament to any work to which he 
devotes his assistance. The remainder of the rubbish which they have gathered in 
their “ Rejoinder” we leave to its natural obscurity. We appeal to the public, per- 
fectly satisfied to abide its verdict, and determined to seek one in our favour by all 
the honourable means in our power. As for our rivals, if they are to be such, we 
shall throw no impediment in their way ; and if they wish to make free with any 
part of our plan, (as they have done, without acknowledgment, in the case of the 


Short Notices, &c.) they are perfectly at liberty to do so. 


—_—_____ 


ERRATUM, 

~.* Periodical writers are more than any vther liable to errors, but one of a whim- 
sical nature occurs in p. 386. A couple of lines belonging to a different article have 
by some strange accident been inserted in the last paragraph of the Review of Re- 
musat’s Chinese Novels, and they make a sad jumble. The passage as it stands is, 

“* Of the Tales mentioned at the head of this article, part are rendered from the 
English, and part newly edited from existing translations in French. And thus 
may we at length arrive at the knowledge of their moral condition, and the efficacious 
qualities of their political institutions, These Tales are ten in number. The 
two,” &c. 

We need hardly say, that the lines in Italics ought to be omitted. 
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